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ARTICLE I. 
THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY POSSIBLE.* 


Facts are things made—res geste, facta. They have the 
nature that is given to them by their Maker; and in knowing 
only the fact, there is no capability for knowing why their na- 
ture is thus and not otherwise. The Maker has so constituted 
the fact, but in our ignorance of what determined Him in the 
making, we can only find in experience that the fact is, and can 
by no means say why it is. 

PRINCIPLES are truths prior to all facts, or makings, and are 
themselves unmade. They stand in immutable and eternal ne- 
cessity; and while they condition all power, can themselves be 
conditioned by no power. Even Omnipotence can be wise and 


* Dr. Ilickok of Union College, is preparing for future publication, a 
work to be entitled Rationat Cosmotocy. He has been willing that what 
will be the substance of the Introduction to the work should appear in 
this Review, and has put the whole in the form of the present Article — 
Kiprirors. ; 
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righteous, only as determined by immutable principles. The 
insight of the reason may often detect, in the fact, the princi- 
ple which determined the nature of the fact, and in the light of 
such principle we can say why the fact is, and not merely that 
it is. 

The perceptions of the sense give facts; the insight of the 
reason gives principles. The use of facts may lead the mind 
up from particular to general judgments, whereby we may 
classify all the attainments of sense and secure an intelligible 
order of experience; the use of principles may guide the mind 
to interpret and explain facts, and raise its knowledge from 
that of a logical experience to philosophical science. Not facts 
alone, no matter how logically classified, but facts expounded 
by principles, constitute philosophy. 

To know that a fact is, and to be competent to deduce a logi- 
cal conclusion that because such fact is, other dependent facts 
must have been, or must now, or in future be, is doubtless in 
various ways of great importance. The business and social in- 
tercourse of life could not be carried on without it. All such 
deductions belong to the distinct capacity of the logical under- 
standing, and its successful cultivation secures good judgment, 
practical wisdom, and successful management in all economical 
matters. In such affairs as come within the considerations of 
the expedient, the prudent, the useful, such clear judgments 
from comprehensive facts must control, and the calculating, 
mercantile, business world could not get on without just such 
intellectual operations. The value to such operations is given 
from a wide experience, embracing many facts, and carefully 
deducing from them what other facts may be expected accord- 
ing to the past order of occurrences; and while one man may 
differ, in degree, very widely from others, yet will all men have 
this capacity in a measure, and their agency in practical think- 
ing and connecting facts in general judgments will be the same 
in kind. Yea, a man may use more facts and conclude in 
broader judgments than an animal, but the man and the brute 
are in this doing the same work, and often the sagacity of the 
brute is surprisingly near to that of the human understanding. 

Such well cultivated capacity may be known as good sense. 
Since it avails for the induction of many facts in sensible expe- 
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rience; or it may be termed good judgment, since it is compe- 
tent to use such facts in comprehensive practical conclusions. 
But this is the most that can truly be said of it in its highest 
degrees of perfection. To call its results, in the broadest ge- 
neralizations, good philosophy would be wholly to mistake the 
name and the thing; since this practical experience can use 
facts only, and its most general judgments can attain facts 
only, while the distinctive work of philosophy is to go back of 
the facts, and attain and apply the principles which determine 
why the facts are so. 

Man has the capacity for this, which the animal has not; an 
endowment differing utterly in kind and not merely in degree. 
Man can, therefore, philosophize and interpret facts, while the 
animal can only judge according to facts. By the insight of 
reason, which no animal can exercise, man attains in many 
facts the principle which was before the fact, and which, wholly 
unmade itself, controlled and guided the maker of the fact in 
all its construction. The most general judgments of the under- 
standing are still only facts; things made; and if they have 
been intelligently made and are capable of any rational expli- 
cation by their maker, or by others, they must have had their ~ 
unmade principle for each, present in the mind of the maker, 
and that guided in his making, and which he has so put into 
the fact that it has become the nature of the fact, and the law 
of its being and working, and whose light alone can guide to 
any proper philosophical account of the fact it has determined. 
Thus, the steam engine was not as a fact, until its principle 
was already in the mind of its inventor, and this principle he 
did not make but found, and which having found, he went on 
to put into the fact he fabricated as the law of its peculiar be- 
ing. The rational eye may readily read the law in the fact, 
when often the principle without the fact would not have been 
discovered, but when in any way the principle is attained, 
whether as the product of original genius or learned from his 
works, it is that by which we may give the explication why the 
fact was thus and not of some other nature. The fact not only 
must be known, the principle which was before its making must 
also be known, or we can have no rational philosophy about it. 

Now, just such application of eternal and immutable princi- 
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ple is demanded for the philosophical study of universal nature. 
Observation may give its many particular facts, and general 
conclusions from broad inductions may assume to have found 
facts of universal comprehension, yet are these highest facts 
necessarily, thus, unexplained facts, and as without any known 
principle themselves, they must be ever wholly incompetent to 
lead to any philosophical interpretation of the included facts 
which may be classified under them. One fact may thus be 
gained, as that which shall make all facts twn together in it, 
and thereby we may have literally a universe, still we can thus 
have it and its included universe only as a fact, with no possible 
rational philosophy of anything. If we know the fact that 
nature is a universe, we have no principle by which we can at 
all interpret why it is so. 

Thus, by wide experiment and profound calculation the great 
fact of universal gravitation in matter has been assumed, and 
the conclusion has been reached that all matter gravitates to- 
ward all other matter, directly as the quantity and inversely 
as the square of the distance, and we bind nature in a universe 
by it; but at the most, this is only given as a fact, with no 
principle that has so determined it, and it can therefore only 
give the universe as a fact and afford no possible rational ex- 
plication of it. If we have not the unmade principle deter- 
mining the fact of gravity so to be, and with just such ratios, 
then have we no rational science of nature, and what we call a 
law of nature is still a bare fact; an arbitrary making; and 
no philosophy interpreting the making by its principle. The 
vast superstructure we have reared is all the work of the logi- 
cal understanding, without one ray of the expounding reason 
to shine on it and through it. The whole frame-work has been 
put together, with much of human toil and din, from the out- 
side, but no eye has found and fixed its absorbing gaze upon 
that inner force which, in the reality, has been silently. making 
living stones grow together to be the Lord’s holy Temple. Till 
we attain this eternal principle, which as a living law the 
Maker of the universe has diffused all through it from centre 
to circumference, we may stand on the outside and measure 
and weigh, and overwhelm the understanding with the summa- 
tions of arithmetical reckonings, but we shall know nothing of 
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that central working which makes and holds all in one concrete 
cosmos of perpetual harmony and beauty. 

Universal nature is more than bare fact; it is something 
made under the determining conditions of unmade principle; 
and this immutable principle, under which its being and all its 
ongoings have been determined, has now its counterpart in 
nature as the perpetual law of its working, and the human rea- 
son may find at least some glimpses of it and interpret the 
great plan by it, and may so far know what nature is, and why 
it is thus, and not for ever rest in the mere knowledge that it 
is. If, indeed, we cannot extend our knowledge beyond the bare 
facts of experience, then must we perforce content ourselves with 
the mere phenomena of nature, but we may not assume that any 
such knowledge is a science of nature, for this cannot be attained 
except as we reach and apply the determining principle. A 
rational cosmology is the only true natural philosophy. 

This immutable principle, which determines how the fact 
may be, and, if the fact be at all, how it must be, is given in 
pure thought alone, and can be no appearance in the sense. 
Neither can it be that which connects the qualities given in the 
sense into one thing, for that is effected in the substance; nor 
that which connects the successive events into one series, for 
that must be done through the cause; but the principle lies still 
further back, and determines the natures of substances and 
causes themselves, and stands as the archetype or pattern after 
which the essential natures of things have been created. It is 
the consistent thought, as idea, how the fact may be, and when 
carried in combination through all facts, it becomes the consis- 
tent idea of how a universe may be. All the statics and dyna- 
mics of nature were arranged by it, and thus it was before the 
forces of nature and their balanced action became facts, and 
therefore existed as a subjective ideal in the mind of the Maker 
of the universe only. The principle as existing before the fact, 
and which is to determine the fact, has not yet been brought 
out into objective being, but subsists as mental ‘being alone. 
The principle, thus, is not science, but only the ideal of a pos- 
sible being, which, when it shall become fact, may be subjected 
to science. 

As a general illustration of the being and application of all 
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immutable principles, I may adduce the subjective thought of 
an arch, or of a catenary curve, and may so apply these in a 
completed projection as to have the ideal of a standing or of a 
hanging bridge; or, I may take the subjective thought of a me- 
chanical power, and follow out the composition and resolution 
of forces till I have projected some ideal engine; and I shall 
then have the bridge or the engine in pure thought, and which 
will be subjective pattern of what the bridge or the engine must 
be, if they become manifest in objective fact. At the most, 
here will be the science of the possible only. It may even be 
that nature will not admit of these ideals becoming facts. Per- 
haps my projected structure is such, that no actual materials 
would bear their weight in the bridge, or the pressure of such 
a force in the machine, and then my perfectly consistent 
thought could never be made an actual thing. The theory is 
self-consistent, but the fact would be self-contradictory. The 
science cannot be complete until both the principle, as self-con- 
sistent thought, has been obtained, and this principle has also 
found its actual counterpart, as the existing law of the com- 
bined materials. ‘ 

So, on the other hand, I may have seen a bridge resting on 
such a material arch, or suspended on such chains; or, I may 
have seen a machine moving with such a mechanical power; 
and then I can, by experimental measure and weight, make 
other constructions like to these, and thus actually put the law 
of the models into the facts I have made to imitate them. But 
inasmuch as my work has been only an imitation, and I have 
recognized and applied no law in the facts which had been de- 
termined by an immutable principle, I cannot be said in having 
the fact, to have any proper science of it. 

Thus the subjective idea alone is not complete science; and 
the fact as mere fact is not science; the first is only the know- 
ledge of the possible, the last is only the knowledge of the em- 
pirical; but when the subjective idea as the principle deter- 
mining the fact, and the objective law as put by the principle 
into the fact, are both attained as accordant counterparts of 
each other, we have then both,an interpreting principle and an 
interpreted fact, and in this is complete science. The whole 
process in its attainment is a rational philosophy. 
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A rational cosmology must conform to this criterion of all 
science, and only in so far forth as it is kept within the con- 
stant circumscription of such criterion can it have any claim to 
a rational philosophy. All that is fact,—the entire cosmos, as 
a making after a principle—may be so subjected to philosophy 
by an adequate insight of reason. But the cosmos, or world of 
fact, must have its Maker. A universe, coming up successively 
or collectively out of a void of all being, would be an impossi- 
ble conception. It would oblige the understanding to think a 
substance that was not substantial, and therein to think an ab- 
surdity. This Creator of the cosmos must be wholly absolved 
from all the conditions determining the cosmos; he must origi- 
nate it, and give to it its nature while he is wholly supernatu- 
ral; and thus, as the author of all fact and not himself a fact, 
or a making, he cannot be subjected to any science by the finite 
reason. It may be demonstrated that God exists, and that he 
is absolute, in the sense of complete absolution from all the 
conditioned necessities in nature; but there can be neither a 
principle as archetype after which he was made, nor a law 
which works in him as a constituted fact, and subjecting him 
to its nature, and thus the criterion of all science is inapplica- 
ble to the Deity as subject to philosophy. When we have de- 
monstrated that God is, and that he is absolutely supernatural, 
we have all that Theology demands, and do not need to bring 
him within the definitions of philosophy. From the nature of 
the case philosophy must recognize theology; neither can ex- 
clude the other, nor can the one be identified in the other. 
There is a dualism; the world is not without its Maker, and 
the Maker is not in and of the world; the theology rests on 
the proof that God is, the philosophy rests in the interpret- 
ing how the world is; and all philosophy without theology is 
incomprehensible, and all theology without philosophy is a 
credulous superstition. All blending and confounding of the 
two will be destructive of both. If the universe be absorbed 
in the Deity, it is Pantheism; if the Deity be lost in the uni- 
verse, it is Pancosmism. But the unphilosophical Pantheism 
will be Atheism, and the atheistic Pancosmism will annihilate 
all philosophy in absurdity. : 

The whole design includes the attainment of a clear concep- 
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tion of what is essential in a Being that must be the Maker of 
the universe; and then, a clear conception also of the immuta- 
ble principles that must determine the laws, and by which we 
may expound the nature, of the universe. The Maker must 
be an absolute personal God, capable of originating material 
worlds from himself, without himself being subjected to any of 
the conditions of matter. But we may rest in the demonstra- 
tion that such a supernatural Being is, without attempting the 
solecism of attaining a principle that is philosophically to 
interpret the absolute principiwm, and determine why he 
is. In reference.to the theology, there may be complete 
satisfaction attained in‘ the use of what has already been 
accomplished, but the new and severe task demanded ‘is in 
reference to the philosophy. There is the necessity for the 
instauration of a true science of the universe—A RATIONAL COS- 
MOLOGY. 

It will assist much in setting clearly before the mind the ur- 
gent necessity for such a work, if we rapidly look over the 
track of past philosophical investigation, and notice the promi- 
nent attitudes in which philosophy has stood, and the positions 
now occupied by distinguished schools or the representative 
men who speak authoritatively for them. 

In the earliest ages of Grecian history we find the dawn of 
all philosophical thinking, so far as any light has come down to 
our day. ‘This thinking consisted in the construction of theo- 
ries, more or less crude, concerning the origin of material na- 
ture and the arrangement of the world. The various early 
cosmogonies, though partially and obscurely transmitted to us, 
are sufficient to determine what was the scope and bearing of 
their philosophical speculations. 

The germ of any intelligible theory is first found in the re- 
cognition of some of the elemental forces in nature, and as- 
suming that their action was sufficient to account for the forma- 
tion of the universe. The natures and powers of these elements 
were taken as already in being, and each philosopher assumed 
and applied them in speculation, as he deemed them to be the 
most favorable in accounting for the varied phenomena. The 
Tonic class of philosophers were among the earliest, and their 
philosophizing was mainly in the above method. Thales made 
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the clement of water to be the main ingredient in the compo- 
sition of material nature, and taught that the forces here act- 
ing had been the primitive agents in the construction of the 
universe. Anaximenes, in a similar way of applying the ele- 
mental forces, held that the air had given the first formative 
processes in the arrangements of nature; and Anaximander 
had some vague conception of higher elemental powers not in 
any distinct form of manifestation, but existing as a chaos of 
rudimental being, out of which an orderly arrangement ulti- 
mately emerged. These recognized, each in his way, the pre- 
sence of efficient agencies already in existence, but seem not to 
have arisen to any speculative conclusions concerning the origin 
of any of these elemental forces that they assumed as active 
in the formation of worlds. There was some first cause, but 
they did not go beyond already existing elementary forces to 
find it. 

Pythagoras is one of the most conspicuous of the early 
philosophers, and enough is transmitted to us to prove that 
his clearness and force of philosophic thought was quite be- 
yond the age in which he flourished. He seems to have ap- 
prehended the distinct faculty of the human mind to attain to 
truths beyond the sensuous perceptions, and to reach necessary 
and immutable principles. The axioms which determine in the 
combinations of numbers, and the regulative proportions in 
mathematical formule, and the harmony of tones in music had 
been intuitively apprehended by him, and he had hence learned 
to guide his philosophical speculations by those permanent 
truths that must condition and correct all the fleeting percep- 
tions of the sense, and by which must be interpreted and ex- 
plained all the seeming anomalies and contradictions in the 
phenomenal world. He had learned to apply principles to 
facts, and thus had found the right method for a true philoso- 
phy. The effort to clothe his systematic thought in mathema-_ 
tical phraseology and to represent the physical forces of nature 
under the forms and ratios of number, has left very much that 
remains to us of his philosophy, from the representations of 
those who followed him, quite ambiguous and obscure; but it 
is still easy to gain a correct and profound meaning from many 
of these representations. Others, that are so enigmatical that 
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little can be made from them, were probably clear and conclu- 
sive in his own apprehension, and needing only the necessary 
clue to lead us through the obscurities to a consistent meaning. 

The origin of the chaotic elements of the universe was not 
yet approached in their philosophizing, nor had there been any 
distinct conception of some independent author by whom a 
proper creation, a beginning of things, could be made. Par- 
menides argued that non-being was inconceivable, and that as 
something could not come from nothing, therefore creation, in 
the sense of absolute origination, was impossible. Empedocles 
also taught, that the elementary matter of the universe, in the 
hyle, or primary rudimental substance, was itself uncreated 
and indestructible. Heraclitus taught that this elementary 
matter was in constant flux, and that such perpetual flow of the 
component elements kept nature in a continual succession of 
becoming and departing phenomena; but he recognized nothing 
that could originate and orderly control and guide these flow- 
ing movements. He held all things to be of fire, and yet not 
in the same way that the Ionic philosophers had applied the 
forces of the natural elements, but rather because fire is of so 
penetrating a nature, and decomposing other substances, and 
thus keeping nature perpetually fluid and agitated. Later, 
among the Sophists, Protagoras took this constant arising and 
departing, as the necessary result from our mode of knowing, 
and in which all things must be fleeting and transient as our 
sensations present them. Man was made the measure of all 
things, and to every man, his own consciousness in his percep- 
tions must be to him the truth. What his senses gave, that, to 
him, the things themselves were, and every man must follow 
his own measure. 

The old atomic philosophy, again, reduced all of nature to 
an original being in indivisible and indestructible atoms, and 
brought those atoms together in bodies, either by a falling to- 
gether, or by an inner deflecting force, which turned them out 
of their proper course in their descent, and thus collected them 
in masses. There was no occasion for a creating and superin- 
tending Deity, for all things were provided in the original 
atoms. The whole philosophy was entirely atheistic. 

Anaxagoras seems first to have found and traced the indices 
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of some intelligent adaptations to ends in nature, and that such 
adaptations were the evidence of design; and he accordingly 
taught that there was a Mind concerned in the formation of the 
worlds from their chaotic state. But this soi, or intelligence, 
was apprehended rather as subjectively in the world itself, and 
a kind of in-working power that ordered and arranged its 
changes as an indwelling law, than any independent and per- 
sonal agent. With him, there was no rising above nature and 
apprehending a supernatural and rational Creator and Gover- 
nor, but merely an attainment of the facts of design, and work- 
ings of an inward intelligence, without referring them to any 
thing beyond nature itself. The world was, and had its own 
intelligent activity within itself, and thus the universe was mind 
as well as matter. 

PLATO was the great master philosopher of the ages. He not 
only recognized clearly the vis, or intelligence, manifested in 
the adaptations of nature, as they had been found and taught 
by Anaxagoras, but he referred this intelligent adaptation to 
ends, directly to a supreme Deity. He apprehended also, more 
clearly and comprehensively than Pythagoras, those necessary 
and. immutable principles, which, antecedently to all facts, re- 
gulate and determine in the production of facts, and necessitate © 
the conditions in the ongoings of nature. He is emphatically 
the rational thinker of humanity, and his conception of phi- 
losophy that which must correct all subsequent erroneous 
methods of speculation. Only in returning to his method, can 
modern wanderers in new paths be turned about again into the 
old and safe highway. With Plato, the universe stands out as 
one consistent whole in itself, and this universe the product of 
an independent and personal Creator. The Absolute Good 
had, from eternity, the Ideas, or Archetypes, in himself, and he 
produced and fashioned the universe from himself accordingly. 
Xenophanes had, before this, generalized the many into the 
one, and made all to stand as parts of a whole, and had called 
this whole, God. He was in truth, the first philosophical 
Pantheist. But Plato’s whole was the whole of nature only— 
the created universe—having the Deity utterly above and inde- 
pendent of itself. Sometimes, it is true, that the insoluble 
difficulty of accounting for evil under the absolute dominion of 
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the Good, leads Plato to reason as if matter was the source of 
all evil, and that this had an existence, as it were, independent of 
God, and in this way freeing God from connection with evil which, 
in the necessity of the case, could not be excluded. But this 
is not the doctrine systematically held and taught by Plato. 
In the Timeeus, the matured and labored philosophy of Plato is 
given; and here we have one supreme Absolute Mind, produc- 
ing the Universe from himself and making it one living whole 
by infusing all through it the enforming Idea as the soul of the 
world. God is, and then the world is made by him, and the 
intelligent Idea or law is put into it, and thus nature moves on, 
as a living thing, to fulfil its grand design. 

The Platonic philosophy has its first mover, in the accepta- 
tion of an uncaused originator. Movement is not only loco- 
motion, or progress in space, but it includes all changes. Mo- 
tion in space; growth and decrease; arising and vanishing; 
beginning and annihilation; the inner activity of thought and 
all spiritual agency; all involve the conception of movement; 
change; and necessarily imply a constant or permanent, from 
which all change must spring. That which is mutable, and 
thus perishable, has been generated from that which is un- 
changeable and eternal. The mutable is the subject of sen- 
suous knowledge and comes within experience; the constant 
and eternal can be cognized only in the rational intellect. An 
immutable and eternal God, having in himself the patterns, or 
perfect Ideas of all things, generated the Universe from him- 
self; vitalized or ensouled it, by putting the eternal Ideas into 
it; thus making nature to possess a living force and an orderly 
intelligent activity. The Universe is itself, thus, a true good, 
as the free product of the absolute Good; and having efficiency, 
activity, orderly intelligent progress, it is spoken of by Plato 
as if it were itself a living thing, ‘a blessed god.” 

This Platonic philosophy completely avoids both Atheism 
and Pantheism, and is thoroughly Theistic. The pagan poly- 
theism which it recognizes is in no sense contradictory to pure 
Monotheism. The Absolute Spirit is ever held as supreme, in- 
dependent, and eternal. He first makes soul, as better and 
thus older than body; and from this soul of the universe, as 
originated direct from the Absolute Good, there is successively 
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generated all other spirits, and with Plato, all spiritual being is 
a god. The Absolute Good is, however, with him the God of 
all gods. The philosophy falters in nothing that is necessary 
to a true personal Deity; a God. utterly supernatural, and 
wholly distinct from and independent of the universe which he 
makes and governs. ‘The theology is conceived and preserved 
pure and unadulterated from any material conditioning or phy- 
sical necessitating. But while his philosophy of the material 
Universe proceeds always in the true method of accounting for 
fact by principle, yet is there not unfrequently a very imper- 
fect apprehension of principle, and thus often a wide misappli- 
cation of it. Physical facts were but partially attained and 
confusedly apprehended, and the age of humanity was not then 
sufficiently advanced to be able to read clearly the law in the 
fact, because of this imperfect comprehension of the fact. The 
insight of reason was, with Plato, superlatively penetrating, 
but the ground in which the eternal principles must reveal 
themselves was not plain and full before him. The great fact 
of a creation was clear, and he saw in it the certainty of a free 
and independent Creator; and the great truth, that this crea- 
tion must conform to the immutable Ideas, or principles of ab- . 
solute reason, was clear, but all these principles could not be 
exactly attained, because the laws in the phenomenal facts 
which disclose them had not been minutely observed. Only 
reason can see the principle in the fact, but to reason, the ap- 
prehended fact is often the only ground in which the Eternal 
Idea will present itself. The creating genius, which shall ori- 
ginate its own subjective conceptions, in which it may before- 
hand see all objective laws that shall exist, would be more than 
human. 

The great merit of Plato, therefore, is not the fullness and 
exactness of a religious system—for in many doctrines there is 
the deficiency and error which was to have been anticipated in 
a pagan—nor the thoroughness and faultlessness of his system 
of natural science—for his ignorance of many facts made him 
falter in the attainment and application of many principles— 
but the prompt introduction and steadfast maintenance of the 
true method of all philosophizing relatively to the origin of the 
universe. His conception of a true rational cosmology is per- 
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fect. He has both a theology and a philosophy, and he puts and 
keeps both in their proper places. He never degrades the su- 
preme Good to be the mere animus mundi, nor does he exalt 
nature to the throne of the Deity. His “soul of the world” 
wholly dispenses with the necessity of a Deus ex machina, and 
gives to the Universe perpetual efficiency and movement; but 
this infused intelligence and power is still the creature of God, 
and working orderly and rationally. Plato never contents him- 
self with bare facts, but the fact is as nothing to him till he can 
bring it under the determination of a principle. He recognizes 
in the supreme Good, an agency that can absolutely begin; an 
independent personality that can originate from himself, with- 
out the supposition of an already previously constituted nature 
causing him to do this. His God is supernatural; Spirit in 
liberty; Absolute personality; and the created Universe is the 
free rational product of this God; intelligible and wholly ex- 
plicable from the eternal Ideas; a consistent cosmos; fact per- 
vaded by principle. 

Since the age of Plato, philosophy has been little Platonic. 
The New Academy had nothing of his spirit. The New-Pla- 
tonism of the Alexandrian school was, also, altogether a cor- 
ruption. The blending of Orientalism made it a perversion 
and not a perpetuation of Platonism. The intellectual vision, 
by which the human soul apprehended the eternal Ideas, and 
came to the recognition of the supreme (tood, was turned to an 
absorbing silent meditation, in which it was sought to identify 
the contemplating philosopher with the contemplated Deity, 
and give the human soul to be swallowed up in the divine. 

The ARISTOTELIAN PHILOSOPHY at once, after Plato, struck 
determinately into quite another path. Originally, in its 
founder, it used the insight of reason, and recognized the eternal 
Ideas in the principles determinative for all facts, as really as 
the Platonic. All physics was made to strike its root and find 
its explication only in metaphysics. The prima philosophia 
was essential to all philosophy. But the study was intently 
and intentionally turned to follow out nature on the phenome- 
nal side, and not to hold philosophy perpetually under the con- 
trol of eternal principles. Generalized facts were themselves ~ 
put as principles, and a classification of phenomena under ge- 
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neral facts came to be recognized as philosophy. At length, 
among his later followers, empty words, names instead of 
things, absorbed the whole attention; and the purely logical 
understanding became the entire faculty for philosophizing, 
and this wholly exhausted itself in running through all the 
processes of syllogistic reasoning. Reason, as “the vision and 
the faculty divine,” distinct from the faculty connecting in 
logical judgments, was so completely disused and overlooked, 
that it ceased to be recognized as a distinct fact in psychology. 
The law of the syllogism admitted no distribution in the con- 
clusion which had not already been gathered in the major pro- 
position, and the whole labor only analyzed what they had, but 
added nothing new. Experience attained all the facts; ab- 
straction and generalization gave the logical notions; and the 
syllogistic process analyzed and distributed in specific conclu- 
sions. A clearer knowledge of what they already had was 
secured, but nothing new was added, and nothing philosophi- 
cally expounded in its principle. 

On emerging from the long and unsatisfactory strife of the 
scholastic logic, the human thought turned mainly into two dis- 
tinct channels. CARTESIANISM, having some alliance with Pla- _ 
tonism, ran out its course the earliest. This philosophy awakes 
in doubt, and casting argund for what may resolve all doubt 
into clear certainty, and assuming that clearness is the test of 
truth, it finds an undoubted fact of thinking clearly in the con- 
sciousness. Here is the starting point for all philosophy, and 
hence the famous dictum of Des Cartes—Cogito, ergo sum. This 
is as much as saying—there is a thinking, and by thinking my- 
selfis found. Extension is also as clearly given in the conscious- 
ness as thought, and these two, thought and extension, are the 
essence of all being. The first is distinctive of spiritual being, 
and the last of material; and these two are so wholly unlike 
and disparate, that no intercommunion can subsist between 
them. All interchange of activity between mind and matter, 
must be effected by the interposition of the Deity; and hence 
the general doctrine of “divine assistance,”’ for all communica- 
tion of the material and the spiritual. The Deity was an a 
priori assumption, from the prominence and clearness of the 
idea, which in itself involved a necessity. Extension, with its 
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two modes of rest and motion, admitted of being broken into 
parts, and hence the atoms; hence, also, the vortices induced 
in the universal breaking up, the collection of the differently 
ground up atoms into their appropriate spheres, and thereby 
the general arrangement of the universe. 

Geulincx added the perpetual interposition of the Deity, in 
all occasions when the spirit acted upon matter, or was affected 
by matter, and thus introduced the doctrine of ‘ Occasional 
Causes ;”’ and Malebranche reconciled the spiritual perception 
of material objects, by the existence of all things in the Deity; 
and thus, through this divine medium, matter could be per- 
ceived by spirit, and hence his doctrine that “we see all things 
in God.” Spinoza ultimately finished this order of thought, by 
bringing the duality of thought and extension into complete 
unity, and identified both in a higher Infinite substance. This 
Infinite substance is made the ground of all being; and all the 
various manifestations of both thought and extension, spirit and 
matter, are but the varied attributes of the one Infinite sub- 
stance. 

Leibnitz, it is true, changed the dead atoms of Des Cartes 
into reflecting or envisaging monads, and pre-arranged themso 
as to give their representations harmoniously one with another, 
and made this “pre-established harmony”’ to fulfill the purposes 
of the. ‘divine assistance” and the “occasional causes”’ before 
given; but the Cartesian philosophy is truly consummated in 
Spinozism. No movement of thought can pass beyond the Infi- 
nite substance; and all theology, and all philosophy, have the 
same source, for the Infinite substance is the only God, and the 
philosophy of the universe is but the recognition of God’s ma- 
nifested attributes. The Infinite substance, when subjected to 
reflection, is truly only a substratum for the phenomena of 
thought and extension, and is itself wholly dead and inert, ex- 
cept that it admits of these attributes to inhere in it. As a 
theology, it could not satisfy; for this dead, inert, impersonal 
substance, was nothing that could be loved or worshipped. It 
solely sustained the spiritual and material worlds, but it could 
neither create nor governthem. As a philosophy, it could just 
as little satisfy; since, although it furnished a unity for the 
disparate conceptions of thought and extension, yet was it a 
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mere logical unity, and, though placed at the centre, could exert 
no efficiency and possess no intelligent law or rational principle. 
The philosophic thought, dwelling upon this Infinite substance, 
could do nothing with it, nor make anything out of it. It re- 
vealed nothing, it interpreted nothing. 

Cartesianism began with the Platonic views of a “first 
mover,’ and the competency to attain and apply a priori prin- 
ciples; and the philosophy was carried onwards by attempting 
to apply the insight of reason, and follow the determinations of 
eternal ideas. But this was made absurd and impossible, . 
since matter was essentially mere extension, passive, inert, and 
lawless; and even all assumed spiritual divine action upon it 
was in violation of its fundamental doctrine—the essential in- 
communicability of all spirit with matter. At last, both spirit 
and matter were put in a substance which merely held them in 
identity, but could neither use nor control them. God and the 
universe were one; but the pantheistic unity was utterly dry 
and dead at the heart, for it had no personality there, which 
piety could commune with, and no principle there, which _— 
sophy could work with. 

The other channel of thought was the BAconraN INDUCTIVE 
Loaic. This has run a much longer course, and turned in more 
varied directions, and yet it has mostly kept itself at a further 
remove from the great Platonic requisition, that all philosophy 
must keep an interpreting immutable principle at the centre. 

All the old scholastic syllogisms were built upon the analy- 
tical dictum, that what is true of the whole must be true of all 
the parts. This could lead to no extension of knowledge, for it 
obliged that the truth for the whole should be attained before 
it went to the work of distributing to the parts. The Inductive 
Logic exactly reverses the dictum, and builds upon the judg- 
ment, that what is true of all the parts is true of the whole. 
This allows scope for extending knowledge, for it encourages 
and obliges to the attainment of the truth for all the parts be- 
fore concluding upon the truth for the whole. We might anti- 
cipate that such an impulse would not rest in barren results. 
All means to attain the truth of the parts will be desirable, and 
at once put in requisition. If, now, we may here rest upon the 
Platonic method, and from the insight of reason can affirm that 
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nature, as itself a fact, has been made after the determinations 
of eternal principles, then we know that such determining prin- 
ciples must run their lines all through nature, and we shall find 
no fact in nature that is not bound up by laws with its fellows. 
Instead, then, of trying to attain all the facts which go to make 
up the whole by a particular experiment for each, we may be 
safely content with an experience that reaches so far as fairly 
to convince that nature’s law has therein been found, and then 
we may cease from all further experiment, and logically con- 
. clude upon the truth for the whole. We have found nature’s 
law, and we know that this law must hold all the parts, and the 
short turn of logic answers for all the long labor of a universal 
experience. 

So Bacon, and long before Bacon, so Aristotle philosophized ; 
and hetce the organon of the one, and the novum organon of 
the other. But if the Platonic doctrine is all assumption, and 
the reason’s insight of principle and law in nature is a delusion, 
then must our actual experience run through every part before 
we may at all conclude upon the truth for the whole. The in- 
ductive logic is open to skepticism on all sides, so soon as we 
deny that reason is capable to attain and put eternal principles 
at its foundation. Without this, we have no right to assign 
any laws to nature, and can only say, so far forth as experience 
has gone, so the facts are; but we have nothing to sustain our 
footsteps beyond experience. And if we should deduce a ge- 
neral judgment from an induction of many particulars, as if the 
actual experiment had extended to all, such an assumed general 
judgment could only include the bare fact, and could give no 
principle that could interpret it, and we could only use it to 
classify particular facts under it, but not in any way philoso- 
phically to explain them. 

Thus, without the insight of reason, the inductive logic be- 
gins and prosecutes its work in credulity, and when it deduces 
_ its general fact, it can never evince its validity, and the assump- 
tion can only be of a dry, hard, insoluble fact, which can never 
find its principle to explain why it must have been thus and 
not otherwise. We may make one fact dependent upon another, 
and thus upward through an indefinite series, but we can reach 
to no principle that supports and expounds the whole chain. 
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A true inductive process must both begin in the application 
of immutable principle for the determination of nature, and its 
most general facts must themselves be interpreted by principles 
which determine them, and then it becomes a safe guide and 
auxiliary to philosophy; but when used by such as discard the 
insight of reason, and deny the power of the human mind to 
go beyond the fact, it becomes not merely useless to philosophy, 
but is itself utterly unphilosophical. At the best, it cannot 
itself be a philosophy, but only an instrument in the interest 
of philosophy; but as now mostly used, in the rejection of all 
@ priori principle, it is wholly illogical and illegitimate. In 
its own proper field of attaining facts in the service of philoso- 
phy, and thus for enlarging the field of discovery, the inductive 
logic has done much, and become the wonder and boast of the 
age, which, as practically utilitarian, has been fashioned and 
almost wholly actuated by it. Let it have its due, but let it 
not usurp honors which are not its due. Let it be employed to 
the utmost in its proper field, but let it not come out of its 
place, arrogantly to dictate in matters about which it can know 
nothing. It must perpetually walk in the borrowed light of a 
higher faculty, or it becomes inevitably both unphilosophical ~ 
and atheistic. 

Take the inductive logic alone, and cut off all communica- 
tion of immutable principles in the insight of the reason, and 
proudly as she may seem to walk over the field of phenomenal 
nature, yet can she vindicate her possession logically to no 
fact she assumes beyond actual experiment, and can never ex- 
pound a single fact she gathers, nor ever cast a glance within 
the region of the supernatural and eternal. Make this the 
highest operation of the human mind, and resolutely shut out 
of human possession all knowledge that it cannot attain and 
vindicate, and a personal, absolute Deity can then be neither 
proved nor conceived, and you thus first eaclude, what must 
then be, the grosser delusions and eredulities of theology. All 
facts are then also mere facts, with no eternally conditioning 
principles to determine them, and you thus exclude, what must 
then be, the illusory and bewildering lights of philosophy. The 
theologic age, old in its venerable but mischievous superstitions, 
passes utterly away from the generations of humanity; and 
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next, the philosophic age passes, with its lofty and profound, 
but empty speculations, neither of them again ever to return. 
All religion and all science have passed beneath the horizon, 
and the complete‘and final positivism of Auguste Comte cul- 
minates in the heavens. In this the full mission of the induc- 
tive logic is accomplished. She began by denying to the hu- 
man mind any higher light than experience; she carried out 
her varied experiments, and brought together numerous kindred 
facts, and deduced more general facts from these conspiring in- 
dividuals; she arranges all carefully according to variety and 
class, species and genus, and with her light shining fairly but 
exclusively upon these arranged facts of phenomenal nature, 
she finds the bold man who does not shrink from her logic, and 
who well knows that no modern speculative school can rebuke 
him, and he cries aloud to the nations of the earth—‘“ All 
theology and all philosophy beyond this is a fable.” 

Positivism is the affirmative side of Hume’s skepticism, and 
rests firmly and impregnably on the basis of the exclusively 
sensational psychology. All the elements of possible human 
knowledge are affirmed to be given in the senses. The under- 
standing can reflect upon these, and abstract, compare, and 
combine, and thus attain new analytical judgments out of them, 
but it can add nothing more, and attain nothing other than is 
given in them. What is made, what comes as event, we can 
know; but the principle determining the making, and the order 
of the coming, we cannot know; all expectation that nature 
will go on in future, in the order of sequence as in the past, 
rests solely on the experience having become accustomed to it. 
Science can affirm nothing about it; for that there are any 
principles beyond the facts, which have put their determining 
laws within the facts, is beyond all human ken not only, but all 
human conception. The principle must itself have been once 
made, and even its very maker must have had a constitutional 
nature that might have been directly reversed. It is philoso- 
phical to doubt, in every case that cannot become a fact for the 
senses. Thus Hume; and Comte is exactly the counterpart. 
We can positively affirm so far as experiment testifies; we can 
as positively. deny all conclusiveness to any affirmation not ca- 
pable of the testimony of experiment; facts, and facts only, 
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are positive. And now, these conclusions are all logically in- 
evitable from the premises. The psychology cannot be retain- 
ed and the immutable principles of theology and philosophy be 
admitted. If the insight of reason is not something other and 
higher than any judgments of the logical understanding, whe- 
ther deductive or inductive, and if the human mind cannot vin- 
dicate its right to the possession and application of these im- 
mutable principles, then Hume has the right to doubt, and 
Comte the right positively to deny, that man can have any 
stable theology or philosophy. 

An attempt to escape from this rigid exclusion of all stable 
theology and philosophy is vainly made by that which calls it- 
self Tue Putuosopny oF Common Sense. This rests on the 
fact it finds, that the human mind is forced to assent to what 
are called “ first truths,” or ‘ primitive beliefs,” and assumes 
that in these there is a sufficient basis for theology and philoso- 
phy. Its strong ground is, that from the constitution of the 
human mind it cannot expel the convictions occasioned by these 
“first truths.” The skeptic and the assumed infidel are forced 
to the same conviction, and can never belie this coercion of 
common sense, and can pretend to be free from it only in their 
speculations. They must rest on some primitive conviction, or 
all affirmation of doubting would itself be absurd. Neither 
skepticism nor positivism could affirm themselves, except by ad- 
mitting the conclusiveness of common sense. 

The argumentum ad hominem, so pushed, may seem to 
silence the gainsaying skeptic, and confirm the credulous dis- 
ciple, but it is wholly sophistical and delusive. Common sense 
begins in the affirmation of the same dictum with Hume’s 
Skepticism and Comte’s Positivism, viz.: that the human mind 
can never carry its knowledge beyond facts. But it seeks to 
escape the rigid logic of the unbeliever by affirming that it 
finds this deeper fact in humanity, that all men must yield as- 
sent to the force of their “ primitive beliefs.’’ True to its 
fundamental dictum, nothing but facts ; it makes this convic- 
tion of common. sense to be mere fact, unavoidable, but yet 
wholly inexplicable. The human mind is so made. 

The old Grecian xowai tvvoa—the common rational intelli- 
gence; the endowment which distinguishes the man from the 
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brute—is held to be a mere fact, and the affirmations of reason 
to be as arbitrary a making as the constitution of organic sen- 
sation, and thus there is felt no scruple in translating this term 
which expresses man’s highest prerogative, by the utterly inade- 
quate expression, common sense. The sum is this—the human 
mind is so made, that there comes out the universal fact, of a 
necessary assent to the “primitive beliefs.” All is an arbi- 
trary making; unintelligible, insoluble fact ; and nothing unmade 
can be reached that may give any explanation. 

And now, what does all this, but wrap the same strong chain 
of Positivism one fold more around our human knowledge, and 
make its bondage to sensationalism, and its exclusion of all 
theology and philosophy the more hopeless? Common sense is 
a thing made; and its primitive beliefs are things made; all 
unmade principle is beyond knowledge or conception; and even 
the Deity can only come within this common sense conception, 
and himself, and his principles of working and governing, and 
the whole supernatural field of immortality, must fall back 
within the sphere of constitutional existence, for all truth ab- 
solved from the conditions of a nature of things is wholly in- 
conceivable. The Creator who makes worlds, and the mill 
which grinds corn, have alike their constitutional adaptations 
to their work, and our conceptions of them can differ nothing 
in kind, only the one has a constitutional nature more magni- 
ficent than the other! When the supplied common sense is 
itself only fact, and its highest attainments are but facts, then 
surely common sense should admit that its theology and philo- 
sophy can deal with nothing beyond facts. 

The deficiencies of sensationalism, and their logical conse- 
quence in skepticism, gave rise to the CRITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
In many respects, this is one of the most remarkable, and in 
some respects, the most productive direction in which the stream 
of human speculation has been turned. Kant saw the inevita- 
ble skeptical issues of Empiricism, and hence his Critik of 
Pure Reason, to escape therefrom. His method is wholly 
Aristotelian, though he gathers his facts in another field, and 
not at all Platonic, although using some of Plato’s terms. He 
does not start from immutable principles, in the eternal Ideas, 
and determine therefrom how ali judgments in an understand- 
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ing must be, but he takes our human faculty of judgment as 
already made, and by a transcendental analysis of it deter- 
mines how we must know. It is a critik of pure reason, in the 
sense of taking the facts of human psychology antecedently to 
their development in phenomena, but not antecedently to their 
being in subjective faculty; before they come out in our con- 
sciousness, but not before they have been constituted. The 
whole philosophy is @ priori, or transcendental, not as attain- 
ing principles prior to, or transcending facts, but only as at- 
taining facts that exist prior to, or transcending, our conscious 
experience. ‘The Platonic reason attained and used the eter- 
nal, unmade principles, or Ideas; the Kantian reason attains 
and uses the regulative forms in an already made human un- 
derstanding. This truly Aristotelian method prevails in all 
the successors of Kant, in carrying forward the critical philo- 
sophy; and the pure thinking is no insight of reason that gets 
in the facts their determining principles, but solely an analyti- 
cal process that finds facts already in the human mind before 
they have worked themselves out on the field of consciousness. 
The whole labor, though transcending the point of conscious 
experience, is still that of the logical understanding only. 
Kant assumed that the organic content, given as envisaged 
by the sense, was real; but that the human mind possessed its 
own forms, or regulative conceptions, and these gave their law 
to the operation of the mind in knowing this content in sensa- 
tion. To ws, so made, our cognition of objects must therefore 
conform to these inherent regulative conceptions, or categories, 
in our human understanding. However the things may be in 
themselves, or however other minds may know them, our hu- 
man knowledge must be after these forms already existing as 
facts within us. The matter of our cognitions had, thus, an 
objective reality, but the forms, in which our understandings 
clothed the objects, had only subjective reality. Kant could 
thus answer Hume,—we connect the sequences of events in 
nature in the conviction of a fixed series of cause and effect, 
not because our experience has become accustomed to such an 
order, but because such is the law of connecting in judgments 
by the original constitution of the human mind. But this has 
still subjective certainty only. Our minds must know through the 
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connections of cause and effect, and the other categories given 
constitutionally within them; perhaps other minds may know 
the same things in quite other connections. The universe, and 
the Maker of the universe, can be cognized only through these 
regulative conceptions, and as we can have no phenomenal con- 
tent in sensation of the Deity, so we cannot demonstrate his 
existence, but also just as little can we carry our demonstration 
against his existence. The proof for any supersensible exist- 
ence is from the practical and not from the speculative reason. 
The fact that we are thus constituted, having by the Critik 
been transcendentally found, enables us to say a priort how far 
the human mind can know. 

Fichte, pursuing the transcendental critik still further, 
showed that there was no more ground for holding the organic 
content, or matter, for our cognitions, to be objectively real, 
than for holding the forms to be so, under which our under- 
standings brought it. Both are subjective, and the matter 
and the form are alike supplied for the consciousness by the 
working of the intellectual self, or the ego. The self, as sub- 
ject, makes itself object to itself. The mind can envisage no- 
thing that it does not itself set before it. 

Transcending consciousness further than Fichte, and going 
deeper into the mysteries of human cognition, Schelling, by an 
“Intellectual Intuition,” detected the absolute ego standing 
in the mid-point of indifference to either subject or object, and 
as a bi-polar agency, like magnetism, simultaneously working 
each way, and on the one side giving the object, and on the 
other the subject. He identified both the subject and object in 
this central ego, which, back of consciousness, works out its two 
poles into consciousness, and there they appear as separately 
Object known, and Subject knowing. 

But even beyond this analysis, there was still an insoluble 
element lying in this absolute ego. As a source for both of 
Fichte’s subjective and objective egos, Schelling had placed in 
the mid-point of indifference another ego, and which, as the ab- 
solute ego, gave both the others to the consciousness with one 
undivided act. This bi-polar agency, in the absolute ego, Schel- 
ling had assumed without any examination or explanation, and 
with such a thought-agency assumed, he could work out the 
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process of its development into universal nature, humanity, and 
completed Deity, with great precision and exactness. 

Hegel took this unsolved agency of Schelling, and carried 
the transcendental analysis to a still deeper abstraction, for the 
starting-point of another philosophical development. In his 
Phenomenology, he sets out from the common conviction that 
there is a dualism of both subject and object in human cogni- 
tion, and thence unweaving the dialectical web in which both 
had been gathered, he found, as the ultimate remnant, a simple 
thought-progress—a movement according to the law of think- 
ing; a pure activity with no ground—and from this abstract 
thought-process, with no substantial ego, Hegel begins his phi- 
losophy, and evolves the objective universe, the subjective mind, 
and finally the universal mind, educated to self-consciousness, 
and also to the knowledge that the thought-process is the only 
reality. 

The phenomenology is solely preparatory to the philosophy, 
which must begin in this pure thought-process. Instead of 
standing at the outside and looking on, as Schelling had done, 
Hegel puts himself within the thought-movement. This is a 
peculiarity to be marked. The student of this philosophy must 
not at all look on, nor look forward to forecast what may 
come, but must absorb his attention in the movement itself, 
and let the process bring out in its development what it may. 
In this method he is made to think over again the great thought 
of the universe. 

The critical philosophy is consummated in Hegelianism. No 
passage can be opened to any further speculation in this direc- 
tion. The philosophic life in Germany is in suspended activity, 
and must so be retained until the apprehension of the incom- 
pleteness of the critical method shall induce to the setting of 
some new germ in quite another soil. It began in the attain- 
ment of facts which transcend consciousness, and from these 
determined the modifications that must be given in conscious- 
ness. From Kant to Hegel it successively threw off more and 
more of that which had any objective reality, till it found itself at 
last with only a thought-movement in self-repellancy; a going 
out each way in counter-negations; a being in what was known 
as the “universal negativity ;” and in the development of such 
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abstract thought-process, it assumed to determine all possible 
human cognition. It dealt only with facts, though transcen- 
dentally attained, and ignored all immutable principles. It 
concluded, from the facts found in us, what and how we must 
know, and was thus solely a critic of the human understanding, 
without attempting to determine any other order of knowing. 
We have in it a critic of human knowledge, but no science de- 
termining the validity of any form of knowing. It called itself 
rationalism, but is solely dialecticism. It no where brings in 
the work of the comprehending reason, and uses solely the 
faculty of the connecting understanding. It is, at last, quite 
as empty as the scholastic logic, for it excludes all that is ob- 
jectively real, and can thus never rise out of the sphere of the 
subjective ideal. That it should carry out and posit a valid 
objective, would demand that it should have the eternally real 
within its own subjective; but this is the Platonic, and not at 
all the Germanic transcendentalism. In making the under- 
standing void at the beginning, no possible process of logical 
thinking can fill it at the close. It thus commences in a spe- 
cious delusion, and terminates in a stupendous dream. 

By surreptitiously raising the abstract and empty thought- 
process to a personality, and calling it the “‘world-spirit,” the 
philosophy could elaborately disclose how this world-spirit edu- 
cated itself to self-consciousness, and to know the universe as 
its own objective manifestation. The material universe and the 
spiritual humanity are developments of this absolute world- 
spirit, and the destiny and the immortality of man is, that he see 
himself identical with the absolute world-spirit, and that in the 
endless ongoing of the thought-process the universal mind is 
coming out, and the absolute is perfecting in self-consciousness, 
and in this is all the Humanity, and Deity, and Immortality, 
and Philosophy, that man can know. Surely Transcendental- 
ism, though taking a longer road, and travelling through much 
more aerial regions, has hardly come out ahead of Common 
Sense, and done little more than any other school which admits 
only facts, to rescue Theology and Philosophy from Hume’s 
skepticism or Comte’s positivism. 

Thus, ever, must the labor of the connecting understanding 
prove itself utterly incompetent for a valid theology or phi- 
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losophy, and this as truly in the method of induction and of 
common sense as of the scholastic syllogism, and again as truly 
in a transcendental critic as in any other. It must think 
through a medium, and can never originate without something 
to come from, and something to put out, and must thus have 
its maker and governor already made and conditioned. In the 
contemplation of its most profound abstractions, broad induc- 
tions, and transcendental developments, it is ever within the 
charmed circle of nature, and condemned to toil under the bon- 
dage of already determined conditions, and we are forced to 
ery— 
Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how vain a thing is man! 


His progress is a cycle, and his path a tread-mill. A per- 
sonal God is inconceivable within this sphere, and to this sphere 
there can be no conception of an outer and a beyond. Theo- 
logy cannot begin, and philosophy cannot end; for the first can 
find no Deity, and the last can find no link in which there is a 
reason for the whole chain. 

We have, at last, the offer of EcLEcTIcISM, but it is not in a 
method to afford us any help. The name is here with no ap- 
propriate application. As the taking of what is deemed to be 
true from all other systems, Eclecticism must first have its own 
measure, or it cannot of right take anything from any system ; 
and when it has its own measure, it has already its own philo- 
sophic being and method. In other words, it already exists 
before any electing, and has its own law and method in order 
to any claim upon others. And in its author it has its well ex- 
pressed doctrine and method. Cousin’s method dispenses at 
once with all transcendental analysis, and attains the absolute 
by direct consciousness. The human mind has the finite, the 
conditioned, the relative, immediately in consciousness, and to 
these, the infinite, the unconditioned, the absolute, are respect- 
ively correlatives. The first cannot be in consciousness with- 
out the latter, for indeed the first is nothing except in correla- 
tion with the latter. Just as the odd is nothing without the 
conception also of the even, so the finite, the relative, Xc., are 
nothing without their conceived correlatives of the infinite, the 
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absolute, &c. Where one is, the other must at the same time 
be. In the possession of these, we have also immediately 
their relation in consciousness, and can thus distinguish the one 
from the other. Given the finite, there is also at once with this 
given, the infinite, and the relation of the two; and in this ap- 
prehension of the infinite, the absolute, &c., we have the con- 
scious knowledge of God. 

All this is the spontaneous operation of the primitive con- 
sciousness, and thus belongs to all men in common, and may be 
known as reason. But in analyzing this operation and its re- 
sults, each man goes about it in his own way, and each may 
have his peculiar opinion. Reason is thus common, impersonal, 
true; reflection is particular, personal, fallible. Taking the 
veracious reason, it spontaneously gives the absolute immedi- 
ately and necessarily with every relative that comes into con- 
sciousness. He takes causality only as the ground of his rela- 
tive, and thus the relative cause at once gives the absolute 
cause, and this absolute cause is the Deity. He further pro- 
ceeds, by saying, that causality is nothing except in action, and 
therefore the absolute cause must act, and go out into effect. 
The universe is as necessarily from the Deity, as the Deity is 
necessary to the universe. And, further, while God must go out 
into effect, yet does he not exhaust himself in the act of manifest- 
ing himself in objective effects; He is, and the universe also is, 
and such duality, he argues, excludes Pantheism. 

But this reason, or spontaneous consciousness, is still only 
the faculty of a connecting judgment, and, as before said, can 
never attain to a legitimate theology or philosophy. The delu- 
sion is easily made transparent. Because the finite and rela- 
tive suggest the Infinite and Absolute, it is thereby said that 
we know the Infinite and Absolute. A suggested conception 
becomes a cognition. But beyond this is the deeper delusion, 
that we attain a true Deity in this conceived Infinite or Abso- 
lute. Suppose we take the finite as applied to time or space, 
and let this be supposed truly to give Infinite time or space; 
is such Infinite the Deity? Or again, suppose we have the re- 
lative phenomena, and these suggest, or even validly give, the 
Absolute substance; is this Absolute substance the Deity? 
According to the philosophy, both Infinite time or space, and 
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Absolute substance, should be God. But causality is actually 
taken, only because causality may the better be taken as crea- 
tor and ruler, than either time, space, or substance. Take then 
Absolute cause, and is this the Deity? Not atall. It is only 
a conception of the logical understanding, and has its inherent 
conditioning just as truly as any second cause proceeding from 
it. It must go out into effect; yea, into just the effect determined 
in its own conditioning. It is cause caused, though arbitrarily 
termed absolute cause. There is here no personality; no capa- 
city to originate, no self-determination; nothing of the super- 
natural. The absolute cause is nature still, and has in it its con- 
ditioned constitution, and we could never love and worship it, 
nor think a universe as coming from it, except as itself a part 
of it. Such a method can by no possibility reach to a true 
theology or philosophy. 

The Platonic philosophy had the conception of God, as the 
Good, and thus as moral personality, and not at all as absolute 
substance or absolute cause. In this conception there was occa- 
sion given for the cognition of God as supernatural, while the 
restricting of the conception to substance or cause, though ab- 
surdly applying the term Absolute, necessarily confined it still 
within nature. God must be author of all substance and cause, 
and can himself be restricted by the conditions of no sub- 
stances or causes. His conditionings can only be from the ra- 
tional claims which spring eternally from his own rational be- 
ing. What it behooves him to do as due to his own glory, or 
supreme ‘excellency of being, that only can determine his ac- 
tion, and not at all the constituted nature of a substance or of 
a cause. Divine revelation has widely diffused the conception 
of a God, absolute, personal, supernatural; who originates the 
natures of all things ‘according to the counsel of his own 
wili,”’ or, which is the same thing, according to the claims of 
his own rationality, without himself being subjected to any na- 
ture. He looks only to the Archetypes essentially within his 
own rational Spirit, for the direction of all his creative and ad- 
ministrative energy. And it is a marvel and a reproach, that 
with all this Platonic and this Christian teaching, the world’s 
philosophies are, to-day, all radically materialistic; holding all 
being as fact, or constitutionally natured; and are thus neces- 
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sarily, in the end, Atheistic or Pantheistic. Seen from a com- 
prehensive point of vision, they invariably and inevitably lead 
logically out to a complete exclusion of an absolute, personal, 
supernatural being from human knowledge and even from hu- 
man conception. The reason of universal humanity calls for, 
and acknowledges, an unbegun, unmade, and supernatural Be- 
ginner, Maker, and Finisher of all that has a nature; and the 
Christian heart worships a Jehovah, whose sovereignty and au- 
thority lie underived and solely in the absolute behest of his 
own reason; while all speculative philosophy has come to ig- 
nore and deny every conception which cannot be brought with- 
in the connections of the logical understanding and subjected 
to the determinations of some constitutional nature. The con- 
ception of a Being who may begin from himself, and create ob- 
jectively to himself, without finding himself caused to do so by 
any previous conditioning, seems utterly to have fallen out of 
all philosophical intelligence. Where is the philosophy, which 
can logically from its method, present a God to our acceptance 
as a causa causans, without being thoroughly a causa causata ? 
Who seems to feel any shock at the absurdity and impiety of 
talking about the nature of God, and the nature of the divine 
will, as if the awful prerogatives of the supernatural could be 
brought and bound within the conditions of the natural? Our 
religious consciousness is clear and complete for an absolutely 
supernatural; our philosophic consciousness is, dogmatically or 
in its own supineness, trained to the restrictions of a relatively 
conditioned nature of things. It is among the strongest evi- 
dences of the deep and permanent working of the immortal 
reason within the soul, that notwithstanding the wide-spread 
prevalence of a philosophy everywhere sinking the Deity to a 
fact, there is yet the growing power of a religion which wor- 
ships him as an unmade spirit, in spirit and in truth. How 
much more rapidly may the knowledge and the worship of the: 
true God spread, when philosophy herself shall become con- 
verted to, and baptized in, a Gospel theism! 

What then we need for a truly rational theology is the con- 
ception and complete recognition of an absolutely supernatural 
Being—a God for the rational soul, and not conditioned to the 
physical necessities of the logical understanding. Such a de- 
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mand, it is here affirmed, has been met in a purely Rational 
Psychology. The Objective Being of the material universe 
has there been demonstrated. The conclusive argument is, in 
short, that no determined order of experience could be in one 
space and one time, without a permanent substance and a per- 
petually connecting cause. Our spaces would be as indetermi- 
nate as the spaces in mirrors, and our times as indeterminate 
as times in dreams, if we had not permanent substances and 
perduring causes. Since we have a determined order of expe- 
rience in a space and a time common to all, it is the demonstra- 
tion that we have a substantial and efficient universal nature of 
things. 

And an absolute, personal, supernatural Being is conceived 
in a spontaneous activity, which, as rational, thoroughly knows 
itself and what is worthy of its intrinsic excellency, and thus 
finds a law within that capacitates for self-determination, and 
gives abundant occasion for full action in liberty against any 
conditioning laws from without. And such conception is de- 
monstrated to have an actual being, inasmuch as nature every 
where reveals actual beginnings, which beginnings could only 
be perpetuations of what before was, were there not such 4n 
actually creating and consummating Lord of all. This is suf- 
ficient for theology, and a valid answer to the perfectly logical 
Skepticism and Positivism before stated. The conclusions of 
that work may be safely laid as the starting-point for a true 
rational cosmology, and in which may be embodied a thoroughly 
comprehensive and conclusive philosophy. 

Nature may be fairly presented as subjected to the determin- 
ing conditions of immutable principle, and thus the facts of 
nature came to be known in their inherent laws, and having an 
eternal reason why thus they are, and not of some other na- 
ture. So matter itself may be expounded; so all the laws of 
motion, of gravity, of fluids, of falling bodies, of magnetism 
and electricity, of chemical and crystalizing agencies, of the 
ensphering and revolving of suns and planetary systems, and 
of the superinducing of vegetable and animal life, and of ra- 
tional intelligence, may be interpreted. The full insight of all 
nature’s facts, so as thoroughly to read all nature’s laws, will 
not at first, nor very soon, be attained; but enough may be 
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presented to give assurance that there is a rational philosophy 
of nature, as there is a valid theology above nature, and that 
we have started on the right path to find and finish it. 


ARTICLE II. 


ZENO AND THE STOICS. 


Ir is wonderful how characters and systems reappear in the 
cycles of our world, and are reproduced in the pages of its his- 
tory. The truth of this is felt in proportion to the extent and 
variety of a man’s studies. In ages far separated from each 
other, and on opposite sides of the globe, we find men in many 
respects the counterparts of each other, and systems which we 
would suppose servile copies, if facts did not attest the con- 
trary. The points of resemblance are sometimes so precise as 
to be actually startling ; producing the feeling, of which almost 
every one, at one time or other, has been conscious when first 
introduced to a perfect stranger—‘“‘ somewhere, in dream or 
waking, I have seen that face before.” The eye, the features, 
the voice, seem like the resurrection of some buried or forgotten 
one, known far back in the journey of life, or like the actualiza- 
tion of some vision of dream-land. ‘As face answereth to face 
in water, so doth the heart of man to man,” though long cen- 
turies may intervene. This principle gives such intense interest, 
especially with young students, to ‘“ Plutarch’s Lives,” a book 
that has awakened the dormant love of history in more minds 
than almost any other of ancient or modern times. The same 
principle imparts interest to the Old Testament biographies, 
especially when we grasp the idea that these types of humanity 
of the highest order, were all designed to be reproduced, per- 
fected in Him, who is emphatically “the Son of Man,” or 
‘“‘the Man.” 

The full force of this thought comes over us when we bring 
together Zeno and Calvin—Stoicism and Calvinism. The ana- 
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logies between the men, and the systems of which they were the 
respective authors, are not merely fanciful. There may be both 
pleasure and profit in tracing them, as well as in analyzing the 
points in which they differ. In Zeno we have the Pagan Cal- 
vinist ; in Calvin the Christian Stoic. In Stoicism we have 
a kind of prolepsis of the best scheme of Christian morals. 
In Calvinism the highest attainments of mere reason in the 
sphere of ethics, are beautified and sanctified by Christian 
principles. In Zeno and the system he represents, we see 
“an end of perfection,” unaided by inspiration and its living 
embodiment in “‘God manifest in the flesh.” In Calvin, and 
the system to which he gave name and symmetry, we see the 
immeasurable advantage of having “the wisdom of God in a 
mystery, which none of the princes of this world knew” before 
“the perfection of beauty shined out of Zion,”’ and which, alas ! 
many of its sot disant “‘ princes” even yet repudiate. 

Let us go back to ancient Athens, about three hundred years 
before the Advent of Christ, and after the era of Plato and 
Aristotle; let us enter the beautiful stoa, or porch, or colon- 
nade, as we would term it, called Priscanactium,* or Pecilé, 
from its artistic ornaments, where, in the time of the thirty 
tyrants, ‘nearly fourteen hundred citizens had been murdered.” 
We see, walking up and down, a tall, thin man, of dark com- 
plexion, his head naturally bent to one side, with weak, flabby 
limbs, accustomed to “ eat dried figs, little loaves and honey, and 
to drink a small quantity of sweet smelling wine,” of a morose 
countenance, usually having a frowning expression. He avoids 
a crowd with great care, so that he always sat at the end of a 
bench, to “avoid being incommoded, at all events, on one side,”’ 
and never walks with more than two or three companions. He 


wears a thin cloak, and has great powers of abstinence and en- 
durance. 

The cold of winter and the ceaseless rain 

Come powerless against him: weak is the dart 

Of the fierce summer sun or fell disease 

To bend that iron frame. He stands apart 

In nought resembling the vast common crowd. 

3ut, patient and unwearied, night and day, 

Clings to his studies and philosophy. 


* Diog. Laer. 
VOL. IV.—36 
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‘‘He did surpass all men, in the virtue of temperance,” says 
Dionysius, ‘and in dignity of demeanour and in happiness : 
for he lived ninety-eight years, and then died without any dis- 
ease, continuing in good health to the last.’”” He found 


A new way for himself to the highest heaven 
By virtue, temperance and modesty. 


This is Zeno, the Stoic. The estimate of the Athenians, is 
recorded in this decree. ‘In a duly convoked assembly, 
Hippo, the son of Cratistoteles of the borough of Xypetion, 
being one of the presidents, put the following decree to vote, 
proposed by Thrason, the son of Thrason, viz.: Since Zeno 
the Cittizean, has passed many years in this city in the study 
of philosophy, being in all other respects a good man, exhort- 
ing all the young men to the practice of virtue, and encourag- 
ing them in the practice of temperance, making his own life a 
model to all men of the greatest excellence, corresponding to 
the doctrines he taught ; it has been determined by the people, 
to praise Zeno, and present him with a golden crown, in accord- 
ance with the law, and to build him a tomb, at the public ex- 
pense, in the Ceramicus, in such a way that all good men may 
understand that the whole people of Athens honors good men, 
both while living and after they are dead. And Thrason, of 
Anaca, Philocles of the Pirzeus, Phoedrus of Anaphlystos, 
Meson of Acharneea, Mecythus of Sypalyttas, and Dion of 
Peeonia, are hereby appointed to superintend the building of 
the tomb.” 

Now let us go to Geneva, about the year of our Lord 1545, 
and enter the council chamber or great Cathedral of that city. 
We see a man of emaciated frame and serene countenance ; 
thin of visage, but an eye of fire, of saddened aspect, but evi- 
dencing an iron will, triumphing over, almost disdaining the 
physical frame in which it inheres. We see him prominent 
among the civil fathers of the city, the very soul, indeed, of 
their councils, and the moving energy of their ordinances. 
We see him preaching every day, counteracting at one time, 
the licentiousness of the libertine, and at another, the heresies 
of the errorist ; corresponding with the friends of truth and 
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guides of the contemporaneous revolution in theology and civil 
freedom; writing the most perfect system of theology the 
world had ever seen, before his twenty-sixth year, and pro- 
ducing commentaries on all parts of Scripture; retiring to his 
couch when physical nature demanded repose, and thence, on 
his re-awakening to intellectual life, dictating the profoundest 
ideas in all the vast circle of human thought and duty; praying 
night and day for the success of the mighty movement, of 
which he was honored, as the intellectual giant, and which was 
to shape the destinies of all coming time. We sce him weary 
and worn, lying down to die, at comparatively an early period, 
in the extreme of poverty, but in the calmness of faith and 
hope, leaving the world without regret and trusting its futurity 
to God without fear. 

This is John Calvin, the father of Calvinism, who gave name 
and symmetry to this system. Calvin had no crown voted to 
him by the city of Geneva, but was expelled thence and forced 
to wander, he knew not whither, by their caprice. He had no 
tomb, reared by public expense, nor have his followers yet ac- 
complished this duty, neglected by Geneva. To his eye in 
death, appeared however “the crown of life,” promised by the 
Saviour. He went down to lie in an undistinguished grave, be- 
lieving that in the resurrection, the day of “‘the manifestation 
of the sons of God,’’ his exhausted frame would be re-con- 
structed like to the glorious body of his Lord. 

Without pausing to portray further the personelle of Zeno, 
or Calvin, but taking them as the originators and represen- 
tatives of two systems, we shall first endeavor to analyze 
Stoicism, and then trace its analogies and contrasts with Cal- 
pinism. 

The system of Stoicism principally regards ethics, or moral 
philosophy. It has, indeed, its theories of physics and its 
principles of logic, and its peculiar classification of the cate- 
gories, more simple and exhaustive even than Aristotle’s. But 
in the ethical department its chief interest is found, and its 
theory of virtue has exerted most enduring influence. Stoicism 
wrestles with the problem involved in the first question of our 
catechism: ‘‘ What is the chief end of man?” The answer it 
gives is, Virtue—not practical wisdom, as Aristotle would say; 
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not pleasure, as Epicurus; not perpetual doubting, as Pyrrho ; 
but Virtue. ‘This, of itself, is honorable to the father of the 
Stoics. Living in an age of degeneracy and corruption, when 
the intellectual vigor of the period of Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle had waned, when philosophy had fallen into the depths 
of skepticism, and pleasure had been avowed as the summum 
bonum of man, it was the glory of Zeno to have given distinct- 
ness to the idea of +6 xadzxov, Duty—the right over against 
the agreeable—virtue, as an end, not a means—*“ the chief end 
of man.” ‘The ideal man of Plato, would have been a philoso- 
pher; of Aristotle, a citizen ; of Epicurus, a man of expediency, 
but of Zeno, a sage. But, the questio vexata of all schools of 
Ethics is, What is virtue? This Stoicism answers boldly :—It 
is “living according to nature.” If further asked what is 
meant by nature, it replies, the evident intention of the 
Creator, manifested in the constitution, or juxta-position of the 
faculties he has given to man. This is the point of connection 
between the physics, or as we would term it, the psychology of 
Zeno, and his ethics, nor can we form an adequate idea of vir- 
tue, according to the Stoics, without previously apprehending 
their views of man’s constitution, and its relations. Zeno held, 
that human nature has two elements, opposite in character and 
influence. One allies us to a great and fixed order of things, 
which he sometimes denominated the wniversal; sometimes 
# tipappévn (SC. worpay) AYAIN, adyos onepparexds By his later dis- 
ciples, it was called fatum—fate. To this great order of things, 
this 2rdyos onepuarixds the universal, fatum, originating with God, 
successive events bear the relation that the evolved branches, 
flowers, fruit of a tree, do to its seed, where they all po- 
tentially exist; or using another favorite analogy, the perfect 
bird, limbs, feathers, &c., to the egg—only needing time and 
circumstances for their development. This part of our nature, 
holding this correlative to the universal and fixed, Zeno deno- 
minated adyos, or reason. It was the sphere of the calm and 
clear. Its assigned position in man’s constitution was domi- 
nant and directoral. This was the seat or organ of virtue, and 
the essential element of the ideal sage. The other part of our 
nature, connects us with the moving—the circumstantial, the 
individual. This correlate in man’s constitution to the circum- 
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stantial, changeful individual was perturbing, varying with ap- 
pearances, as trees bend to the storms around them, or ocean 
is responsive in agitation to the winds, or the lunar influ- 
ence occasions tides on its surface. This he denominates 
ndos, or What we call passion, affection, or in its gentler as- 
pects, emotion. This, without positively affirming it to be evil, 
he considered imperfect, unreasonable, unworthy, contrary to 
the xadzxov, or right and fit. All perturbation, all voluntary 
yielding to the circumstantial and individual, through the organ 
of xddos, was so far, an imperfection, and unworthy of the real 
sage, ‘whose soul should always be influenced by the fixed. 
From this glance at the physics of Zeno and his school, his 
idea of virtue or living according to nature, is obvious. It was 
the having reason in its assigned place, giving substantial real- 
ity to the fixed and universal, and holding passion in all its vari- 
ety of forms, as occasioned by the circumstantial and individual, 
in due subordination. The ideal sage, was one who was uni- 
formly governed by the reason, realizing the immutable, not allow- 
ing himself to be influenced by the varying and circumstantial. 
This ideal perfection, Zeno did not presume himself to have at- 
tained, nor did he assert its absolute attainableness in the pre- 
sent economy. But, this was virtue, the chief end of man, 
and what constituted the only worthy object of his aspirations 
and efforts. The psychology of Zeno, it will be perceived, 
nearly resembles the moral categories of the apostle—who 
places ‘‘spirit’’ over against “flesh,”’ as the great antagonist 
principles of our nature. And his theory of virtue, resembles 
too, the great apostolical idea, of ‘ walking not after the flesh, 
but after the spirit,” ‘walking by faith,” which substantiates 
the invisible and eternal, and “not by sight,” which affects 
and exercises passion, as contra-distinguished from reason. The 
ideal sage of Zeno is formed by the contemplation and realiza- 
tion of the fixed and changeless, over against the circumstantial 
and the individual; exercising what he called reason, and we 
call faith, “the spirit” and not “the flesh.” 

It will not fail to be noticed that in the ethics of: Stoicism, 
the essence of virtue consisted in what the apostle calls morti- 
fying xaos, or as we translate it, “inordinate affection,” not 
being moved by any object or event, beyond its true import- 
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ance. As compared with the fixed and universal, all else was 
insignificant ; the true sage, whose reason was properly exer- 
cised, would not be perturbed by anything. In the depths of 
his spirit, which responded only to the fixed and universal, 
there was a calm which the passing and individual could not 
stir, just as in the depths of ocean, there is a point where tidal 
influences on the surface cannot reach. In this respect, the 
idea of virtue contended for by Edwards, and which has 
been ridiculed, because misunderstood,—‘‘ Love to Being as 
such,”’—bears an analogy to Stoicism. What Edwards meant, 
we presume was, that we should be only and always affected by 
objects in proportion to their true value or excellence. Affec- 
tion should be ordinate, in other words, and therefore, if the in- 
finite and eternal occupied the proper place, and exerted the 
proper influence, all else would be held in due subordination. This 
is but a modification of the Stoical principle already exhibited, 
that all perturbing passion from the evanescent and circum- 
stantial, should be controlled by reason, substantiating the uni- 
versal and immutable. There is a whole volume of Christian 
Stoicism in Paul’s expression: “Brethren, the time is short ; 
it remains that they that have wives be as though they had 
none; they that weep as though they wept not; they that re- 
joice as though they rejoiced not; they that buy as though 
they possessed not; they that use the world as though they 
used it not; for the fashion of the world passeth away.’’ What 
is the whole affair from beginning to end—the oz7ya, embracing 
all that interests, affects, agitates human beings,—but one vast 
passing pageant, compared with the infinite reality? What are 
smiles or tears, joys or griefs, possessions or honors, crowns or 
kingdoms, to one who has grasped the idea of the infinite, and 
has it fixed in his soul—“ truth in the inward parts?” 

The idea of virtue, according to the Stoics, was truly noble, 
and such as should cause a blush of shame in those who with 
vastly increased light, fall far below this idea, in their ethical 
speculations. The germ of what Jeremy Bentham calls, pe- 
dantically enough, Deontology, is found in the first principle of 
Zeno, rd xadzxov, The principle of Butler, too, which it was 
his peculiar honor to have set in a clear light over against the 
miserable ethics of the school of expediency,—that con- 
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science was placed by the Creator in the regnant position 
among our faculties, thus indicating his will in our constitution, 
and forming the solid basis of morals,—is found in the psycho- 
logy of Zeno, and constitutes the distinguishing element of his 
ethics. If we regard the thing intended by his terms, we have 
the moral faculty of Butler in the aéyos of Zeno, and virtue in 
the pagan philosopher to all intents and purposes, is the same 
as in the Christian Bishop. To stand unmoved in this scene 
of commotion; to be calm amidst these agitations of earth; to 
allow its zephyrs and its tempests alike to play over the sur- 
face without stirring its depths; to look serenely at its pagean- 
try of wealth and honor and pleasure, like a Being of some 
other sphere, to whom it is a spectacle; to be an example of 
what human nature was designed to be and all ought to strive 
to attain. This was virtue according to the Stoics. It was 
lofty, though confessedly cold and severe. It was defective, 
indeed, but the nearest approach to truth that the human mind, 
in their circumstances, could make. Compared with the mise- 
rable theory of Epicurus, and the melancholy negations of the 
skeptics, out of which it sprung, it was surely sublime. The 
last effort of unaided reason to struggle with the dark problem 
of existence before “the fullness of time.” 

The means of attaining to this ideal virtue too, inculcated by 
the Stoics, was remarkable. The steady contemplation of the 
fixed and universal, while surrounded by the shadowy and cir- 
cumstantial; the realization by the exercise of reason, of 
an order or scheme, vast and all-embracing, or a fatum, spo- 
ken by an Infinite—for so the roots of the words indicate,*—to 
which all events must correspond; viewing successive ages as 
the evolution of what nothing could alter, and to which as in- 
evitable, resignation was a necessity and a privilege ; to extin- 
guish passion and escape from perturbation, by the exercise of 
reason; to resemble God in his passionless serenity and image 
the tranquillities of the eternal, while surrounded by the assail- 
ments of the temporal. This was the process of virtue according 
to the Stoics. It is interesting to trace the actual results of this 
process in the attainment of their ideal perfection among the 


* For, for fatum of the later Stoics ; réyw for royos. See Liddell and 
Scott on réyo. 
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Stoics. In the case of Zeno himself, we have the documentary 
evidence of an Athenian decree, that he was an example of 
what he taught. Outside of the utterances of inspiration, there 
are no sublimer views of morality, than are found in the writ- 
ings of some of these philosophers, as Epictetus, Seneca, and 
Antoninus. ‘The character formed by Stoicism amidst the cor- 
ruptions of Rome, possesses a melancholy interest to all readers. 
Brutus and Cato shine out amidst the growing darkness and 
degeneracy, as stars in a cloudy night. These show what cha- 
racter can be formed, even by a steadfast contemplation of mere 
mechanical fate, and that, after all, the highest style of human 
greatness, must be derived from faith in the fixed, universal, 
invisible. 

“Tf any conclusion,” says Sir James Mackintosh, ‘“‘may be 
hazarded from this trial of systems, the greatest which history 
has recorded, we must not refuse our decided, though not un- 
distinguishing preference to that noble school which preserved 
great souls untainted at the court of dissolute and ferocious 
tyrants; which exalted the slave of one of Nero’s courtiers to 
be a moral teacher of aftertimes; which for the first, and 
hitherto for the only time, breathed philosophy and justice 
into those rules of law which govern the ordinary concerns of 
every man; and which, above all, has contributed, by the ex- 
amples of Marcus Portius Cato, and of Marcus Aurelius Anto- 
ninus, to raise the dignity of our species, to keep alive a more 
ardent love of virtue, and a more awful sense of duty, through- 
out all generations.” 

We have often been forced to exclaim in studying the actu- 
alizations of these ideals in the better stoics—O if faith in 
a thing—in so imperfect a view of truth—accomplished all this, 
what should not faith in a person, and pure truth produce? If 
resignation to a mechanical iron fatum, mortified to this extent 
“inordinate affection,’ what should submission to a wise and 
holy and just plan and a personal, loving Governor, make a 
believer, in the same department of practical ethics? If their 
‘‘moderation in all things,’ was produced by the melancholy 
“omnes eodem cogimur,”’* what style of character should the 


* Hor. Od. Lib. ii. Od. iii. 
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realization of “the Lord is at hand,” produce in a Christian ? 
Yet, in point of fact, how often does a professed Christianity fail 
to accomplish a tranquillity equal to ancient Stoicism. Their 
strong faith in the half-fictitious, worked better than our half- 
faith in the true ! 

This brings us to consider Christian Stoicism, or Calvinism, 
and the elements of character which it embodies, and its points 
of superiority. Calvinism, equally with Stoicism, embraces a 
fixed order of things, a great plan, a settled programme, ac- 
cording to which all things came to pass, an infinite and eternal 
ideal, according to which as “the good pleasure he has chosen 
in himself,’ God “ worketh all things” in time and its succes- 
sive cycles. It recognizes an all-embracing Providence which 
constitutes the evolution of this purpose, which regards all 
beings and all events great and small alike, an “ordering and 
governing of all creatures and all their actions.” It teaches 
that amidst all the mysteries and confusion of time, the revolu- 
tions and overturnings which spring from the wrath, pride, 
and ambition of man, God is executing, ‘the purpose which he 
purposed” at the beginning, and that in the consummation, the 
events which constitute the history of earth and time, will tally 
precisely with the idea in the Divine mind from everlasting. 
It embraces the truth more specifically, that all who are finally 
saved from all ages were given to Christ in an Eternal cove- 
nant, dating back of all the occurrences of time, to the fulfil- 
ment of which in all its parts and particulars, the perfections 
of the Godhead are pledged, and which when consummated, will 
actualize “the intent for which God created all things in 
Christ Jesus ;” that to the accomplishment of this covenanted 
result, the calling, regeneration; sanctification, and glorifi- 
cation of those given to Christ, all other events and interests 
are subordinated ; that this chosen seed, and purchased inheri- 
tance is the substance of which all else are the surroundings. 
This is the temple of which all else is only the scaffolding; at 
the completion of this, the glory of God’s “ manifold wisdom,” 
will show forth to the admiration of “ principalities and powers 
in heavenly places.”” While in each successive cycle, the re- 
sources of the Almighty and Supreme are pledged that “all 
things shall work together for the good of those who are called 
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according to his purpose,” “the end of these things” will be 
the inauguration of a kingdom of. truth and righteousness, 
peace and glory, of which Christ will be the head, and the 
ransomed from earth, and the established of angels will be 
harmonized elements; where there will be no more sin or night 
or curse or confusion forever, and which will continue when 
earthly thrones and dynasties, and pomp, and pride, and pas- 
sion have all ceased and been forgotten. ‘This, according to 
Calvin, is “the intellectual system” of the universe. This 
system places God as a sovereign on the throne, saying, 
“The Lord God Omnipotent reigneth!” It views all na- 
tions compared with Him, as “the small dust of the balance ; 
yea, as less than nothing and vanity.” It regards earth’s 
mightiest ones in every cycling age, as instruments or organs, 
willing or unwilling, of a higher power: places in the same 
category the Nimrods, Nebuchadnezzars, Pharaohs, Cyruses 
and Ceesars of olden times, and the Charlemagnes, Fredericks, 
Napoleons, czars, emperors, kings, queens and conquerors of 
later times, raised up to show God’s power and declare his 
name through all the earth. ‘‘God only is great.” ‘He is 
the potter, we the clay.”’ 

Such is Calvinism; the system which it was the glory of 
John Calvin to eliminate from the materials of Scripture, and 
mould into a consistent scheme of doctrine. This we deem 
“the system of truth, taught in the Holy Scriptures,” and 
‘Cas truth is in order to goodness,” it is a system which when 
intelligently apprehended and cordially embraced, forms that 
high style of character we would denominate Christian Stoi- 
cism. In its philosophy, it is at once allied and superior to 
that of Zeno. We regard Stoicism, especially as elaborated by 
Cleanthes and Chrysippus, and expounded by the Roman disci- 
ples of the Porch, as embodying the best idea of virtue, and 
best system of morals, attainable by human reason. As men 
will have philosophy by a kind of necessity, it is felicitous that 
the Stoic element enters into Calvinism, in contra-distinction 
from others. As Zeno was necessitated to adopt this philoso- 
phy amid the growing corruptions of Greece, as the last resort, 
so Calvin found it adapted to his purpose, in resisting the still 
darker corruptions of papal Rome. Calvinism, equally with 
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Stoicism, has regard to the fixed and the universal, over against 
the circumstantial and the individual. It elevates the believer, 
by the organ of faith, to the region of “‘the Spirit,” as Stoi- 
cism by the organ of reason, attempted to exempt man from all 
the perturbations of passion. But, instead of fate—‘‘ the aw- 
ful element of the Grecian religion,” as one calls it; a mecha- 
nical evolution; the inevitable, as in Stoicism; we have in Cal- 
vinism, the purpose or good pleasure of a living Person: “a 
covenant ordered in all things and sure,” into whose blessings 
faith introduces us, assuring us that if we ‘love God,”’ we are 
“the called according to his purpose,” and that “all things 
work together for our good,” under the constant supervision of 
a living Heart, as well as an Almighty Hand. Stoicism, accord- 
ing to its best lights, concluded that nothing done or felt by 
the individual, could deter the iron necessities of the écuapuévy, 
therefore, submission, from a necessity, might assume the ap- 
pearance and bring some of the pleasure of a virtue, to the 
sage, where hopes and years had been all alike stilled into apa- 
thy. Calvinism, on the contrary, shows us that if brought 
into fellowship with God in spirit, we become also co-workers 
with him, in the consummation of his plans, which, fixed -as 
they are in his purpose, allow room in the original scheme, for 
the play and power of the human factor, and therefore, it gives 
us not merely the semblance and shadow of virtue in a neces- 
sitated submission, but the reality and consciousness of it, in a 
joyous and sublime co-operation, and the comfort of it, in “ know- 
ing that our labor is not in vain in the Lord.” Whether we suc- 
ceed in our plans according to our wishes or not, “‘ the counsel of 
the Lord will stand and he will do all his pleasure.” Stoicism, 
adopting the sentiment of the wise man in all its melancholy 
depth of meaning, “ vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” tried to 
bring the soul to an acquiescence, coldly serene, with this in- 
evitable and unchangeable fact—to look with tearless eye and 
unagitated bosom on withering hopes and buried idols, perpe- 
tual disappointments, and mocking promises. It often suc- 
ceeded to a wonderful extent, even as the savage Stoic of the 
woods has done, smiling at his torturers. But, Calvinism as- 
sures us, that according to the eternal predestination of God, 
‘all things are ours, whether life or death, things present and 
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things to come, all are ours,” if “‘we are Christ’s, as Christ is 
God’s.” Stoicism considered all passion, as perturbing and 
unworthy, and sought therefore, to actualize its ideal of 
perfection, by eviscerating these as far as possible from the 
man. The Stoic sage must be impassive, calm, because emo- 
tionless—he would be degraded, if he rejoiced with the joyous, 
or wept with the sorrowing. His soul was to be “the wave- 
less calm, the slumber of the dead,” for the shadowy and cir- 
cumstantial were beneath the regard of the elevated philoso- 
pher. Calvinism considers the affections as a real and noble 
part of our constitution, only sinful in direction, not ever else, 
designed for noble uses, which depravity has perverted, and 
therefore its ideal is actualized by a development of these af- 
fections to their full extent on adapted objects. The Christian 
Stoic is calm, not because he is passionless, or feels himself de- 
graded when he catches the joyous and jubilant feeling of a 
fellow pilgrim, or sheds a sympathizing tear with the mourner, 
but because his “mind is kept” in these alternations of sun- 
shine and shade, “in perfect peace, being stayed on God,” 
“enduring as seeing Him who is invisible.” Stoicism consi- 
ders human passions as the weights and hinderances ; Calvinism 
as the wings and helpers of virtue. Stoicism would sear and 
stupify the affections; Calvinism would translate them, from 
‘the things that are below,” to those “ which are on high, at 
the right hand of God, where Christ sitteth.” Stoicism would 
bury; Calvinism raise man’s indestructible nature. Stoicism 
sought to render temporal things of no value or interest, by re- 
presenting them as a dream of unrealities, a congeries of shams 
and shows, a terrible and tempting phantasmagoria, like that of 
the worse than pagan Stoic, Thomas Carlyle. Calvinism, admit- 
ting and contending for the reality of all things temporal and 
earthly, and granting them excellence in their places, makes 
earth an arena for the cultivation of noble powers, whose true 
efflorescence is beyond. Life a school-house, the gymnasium of 
eternity, where the true development of character requires dif- 
ficulties and tribulations, and where Hope is kept from sinking 
to despair, and energy from degenerating into slothful acquies- 
cence, both by the certainty of the ultimate issue, and of a re- 
ward proportioned to effort. 
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The elements of character, which Christian Stoicism pro- 
duces, are a due combination of tranquillity and energy. ‘This 
philosophy, when transformed by faith into a life in the soul, 
results in what John Foster happily designates ‘a calm inten- 
sity, the nature of the human mind not allowing it to be more, 
and the character of the individual forbidding it to be less,”’ 
illustrated, par excellence, in Paul, and in modern times by 
Howard, both disciples and examples of this blessed philosophy, 
perfected by the influences and life of Christianity! It is the 
glory of Calvinism, as it is its legitimate result, that it can 
carry a man forward in any uniform and steadfast discharge of 
present duty, and sustain him in an unwearied and hopeful line 
of effort, without petulance, impatience or fretfulness, whatever 
aspects are around him or prospects before him; whether re- 
sults are visible or otherwise ; whether his rewards are in time 
or eternity. The man to whom virtue is an end, not a means; 
who is sure that God will finally accomplish his eternal pur- 
poses, whether he is honored or not as an instrument; whose 
only ambition is the glory of God, and whose happiness is con- 
scious fellowship with Him, in thought and feeling and purpose, 
‘can labor on through life, without “fretting himself on account 
of evil doers,” or envying or detracting from the superior 
power or influence of his collaborators, though ranged under 
different banners; without being moved from his steadfastness 
by the ignorance or malice of the hardened or the ingratitude 
of the benefited. 

We hesitate not to aver and to appeal to history for the 
proof, that Calvinism, genuine Christian Stoicism, whether 
called by this name or not, is the only thing that suits in the 
great crises of the world, the cardinal or hinging epochs in the 
developments of God’s eternal purposes. It must ever fight as 
it has fought heretofore, the great battles of truth, right and 
liberty, in church and state alike, and animate “the leaders of 
the forlorn hope” in the hour of tribulation, when “shrink 
the timid and stand still the brave,” in the Waterloos of our 
world, when the friends of God “wrestle not with flesh and 
blood, but with principalities and powers, with the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, even spiritual wickednesses in high 
places.” Genuine Calvinists must form the phalanx which will 
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stand, assaulted often, but unbroken always, till the Master 
appears and shouts of victory resound. The heroes of faith 
and genuine benefactors of the race, have been men who were 
“rooted and grounded” in these peculiar views of the Divine 
character and purposes. Cromwell, to whom tardy justice is 
beginning to be given, was a Calvinist. His confidence in God, 
and the fixedness of his purposes, shines out in the watchword 
at Dunbar—“ Arise, O Lord, let thine enemies be scatter- 
ed!’ William of Orange was a Calvinist, and all that is ex- 
cellent in his character sprang from this source. It was the 
strong sense he had of a destiny and mission that gave gran- 
deur to the character of the elder Napoleon, and the energy of 
the younger is proportionate to the apprehension he has of the 
same idea. If but a glimmer of the truth produced such effects, 
what might we not expect when there is full faith in the reality? 
This style of character may not precisely suit the dilletanti 
notions of the age or be rightly estimated, when religion, as 
old Bunyan says, ‘walks in silver slippers’ and expects to 
achieve her triumphs, by estheties. But, in the stormy periods 
of the militant church, and amidst the overturnings of the earth, 


when “the mountains are cast into the midst of the sea,” this | 
is the only thing that will do. Such times require men who 
have ‘“‘fed on strong meat and not on milk only.’ <A great 
desideratum, therefore, in this age and country, is a stronger 
infusion of genuine Christian Stoicism; something to coun- 
teract this eternal flurry of excitement; something to keep 
men from worrying themselves, and others from “ observing the 


”? 


winds and watching the clouds;” instead of going on calmly 
in the performance of duty. Some men really act as if the 
world’s progress and the church’s existence, depended on 
their influence or the adoption of their favorite plans and 
schemes. ‘To counteract these tendencies, it is well to have 
the “heart established by grace,” in the strong faith of the 
fixed and invisible: to enter into the sympathy of Christ’s se- 
renity, when he said, ‘all that the Father hath given me shall 
come unto me:” and “every plant that my heavenly Father 
hath not planted shall be rooted up.” This restless spirit that 
arises from substituting expediency for right—that makes vir- 
tue a means, not an end—that shapes duty by a view to conse- 
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quences; that works for wages and supposes “‘ gain,” in the 
shape of money or pleasurable emotion, or present acquisition 
of any kind, “‘to be godliness,” is eating out the very vitals 
of our manly, as well as Christian character, “as doth a 
canker.’ We regard this wretched and reproduced Epicurean- 
ism, as the secret virus that has corrupted our Theology, and 
lowered many of our measures and agencies from the calm dig- 
nity of Christian faith, to the miserable level of political com- 
petition. On the other hand, we regard a genuine Christian 
Stoic, as the highest style of attainable earthly perfection. His 
tranquil energy, unaffected by the circumstantial and ever 
changeful, in conscious co-operation with eternal purposes, and 
living fellowship with the Eternal Planner, results from faith, 
and is consistent with and auxiliary to the highest development 
of right affections. It is not passive and slothful acquiescence 
in the inevitable, but joyous activity, springing from a sense of 
the ultimate certainty of an infinitely wise, though often mys- 
teriously protracted, order of events. It is confidence in a Per- 
sonal Jehovah, not submission to resistless fate, like the Turk 
or ancient Greek, or stern Roman. The ideal sage of Zeno is 
actualized most perfectly by the Christian believer, in the 
depths of whose soul there is a calm, which no tempests of 
earth, no personal disappointments, no thwarted ambition, no 
‘light afflictions, which are but for a moment,’’ have power to 
agitate. We look with an admiration, almost amounting to re- 
verence, on such a character, nor would it be so rare, if genu- 
ine Calvinism were transformed into a life, by the faith of the 
heart, instead of being held as a creed, to be fought for! It is 
refreshing to see a man without any boasting exhibition or pa- 
rade, actualizing the “ fiat justitia, ruat coelum,” style of vir- 
tue; in view of the fiery furnace, refusing to bow down to the 
golden image of popular favor, with this feeling, ‘Our God 
whom we serve is able to deliver us, but if not—we will not 
worship the golden image,” let the consequences be what they 
may! We have seen such men who have borne within them 
‘a rooted sorrow,” without a perpetual and feeling appeal to 
sympathy; who have had the iron in their souls, from year to 
year, without making capital of their griefs, or merchandise of _ 
their martyrdoms. We have seen the father and the husband, 
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whose beautiful and bright daughter, and clinging wife, and 
namesake babe were all stricken down in a single week, rising 
by faith in God, and leaning on the arm of a sympathizing 
elder brother, go “joyous in tribulation,” and speak words of 
consolation to a panic stricken circle of relatives, and help them 
by his serenity to “trust in the Lord.” We have seen the 
Christian Stoic, of exquisite sensibility, and formed for sympa- 
thy, wearing “‘a thorn in his flesh,” more torturing than the 
hair-cloth shirt of the ascetic, and touched and irritated by ex- 
ternal causes every hour, yet serene of countenance and only 
pouring out the wail of his agony into the ears of “ one tempt- 
ed in all points as we are.” These and multitudes of other 
cases, we deem the legitimate points of faith in Calvinism and 
the style of character which it ought to produce; a style of 
character as much superior to ancient Stoicism, as the light of 
the sun is clearer than the stars. Shame onus! If after the 
sun is risen and purposes are plainly revealed, and the person- 
ality of the Governor of all is made sure by actual incarnation, 
and the glorious finale is so fully developed, and our personal 
co-operation is enjoined as well as allowed, that truth revealed 
from Heaven should not make Christians nobler, than truth 
discovered by the light of the stars made the ancient Greek or 
Roman ! 

Our task is done. But we linger with melancholy interest 
on this last effort of the human mind in its search for “the 
chief end of man.” We saw its joyous youth in the pages of 
Plato; its maturity of manhood in the efforts of Aristotle, and 
now we have traced its age of almost despair in Zeno and his 
school. If no other result is accomplished by these portrai- 
tures of the ancient philosophers, may we not confidently anti- 
cipate this; that we shall still prize in the contrast, the precious 
testimonies of God’s word more fondly, and cleave to them 
more intelligently. What Plato, Aristotle, and Zeno could not 
achieve, unassisted reason never can in any age. But for 
the indirect and unacknowledged power of Christianity, in the 
refinement and enlargement of their ideas, Emerson and Parker 
and Carlyle would not dare to attempt what these left unat- 
tained. We fear, in many minds among us, especially those 
who have been bewildered by the authors just named, there 
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lurks a secret feeling, that somewhere outside of the Bible, 
there is a satisfactory solution of the mysteries of life, and a 
deeper philosophy than that of Revelation. To such minds, 
our speculations, deemed abstruse and unutilitarian as they 
may be, by some, may be greatly serviceable in settling defi- 
nitely the question, that in Revelation or nowhere, can we find 
satisfaction in regard to the perplexing problems of man’s con- 
dition. We must be saved from the agonies of perplexity, by 
“the foolishness of preaching”—an authoritative communica- 
tion addressed to faith, or not be saved at all. A “ book reve- 
lation,” ‘‘a teacher sent from God,” and authenticated by 
miracles of power and wisdom ; a resolution of “ our obstinate 
questionings” by authority, is precisely what the state of the 
case, as it was left by these philosophers, demanded. ‘‘ The 
Light of the world,” “the mystery of wisdom,” in an incar- 
nate manifestation, came “ in the fullness of time,” just at the 
proper crisis. The phases of philosophy were complete! 
When it had been lured through the labyrinths of doubt, under 
the auspices of a Pyrrho, and draggled through “the sty of 
Epicurus,” and could not be redeemed by the stern morality of 
Stoicism—well might humanity sigh out for a Heaven-inspired 
oracle, and be ready to welcome “God manifest in the flesh.” 
However others may be affected by these studies, we are 
conscious of a beneficial influence in this respect in ourselves. 
Nothing has more effectually tended to “cast down all imagi- 
nations and high thoughts that would exalt themselves against,” 
or in competition with “the knowledge of God,” given in Re- 
velation. We are enabled more easily “to revenge all disobe- 
dience” or beginning disloyalty to revealed truth, when thus 
“our obedience had been” made more intelligent and thorough, 
and “every thought has been brought into sweet captivity to 
the obedience of Christ.” ‘The excellency of the knowledge 
of Christ,’ becomes thus more manifest, not by depreciating, 
but by more fully understanding the knowledge of Plato, Aris- 
totle and Zeno. We have wandered with Plato in the groves 
of the Academy, have admired the icy accuracy of Aristotle, 
and sat in the porch with Zeno. Alas! under “an evil heart 
of unbelief” we have felt all the benumbing power of Pyrrho, 
have been long, weary days and nights in Doubting Castle, and 
VOL. IV.—37 
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have been seduced by the philosophy of expediency, as taught 
by Epicurus. But all has served only to make Christ and the 
Gospel more precious. We have been helped to clearer views 
of the true objects of knowledge by the sublime ideas of Plato. 
We have found benefit in intellectual discipline from the inimi- 
tably nice distinctions of the Stagyrite. We have learned 
more thoroughly to despise some schemes of modern morality 
from the-study of Zeno. But we find all their excellences 
with none of their imperfections “in the blest volume that 
God has writ.’ Sublimer ideas, more practical common sense, 
and a loftier morality, all stamped with inspiration, are found 
there, than in all books beside. ‘I have seen an end of all 
perfection, but thy commandment is exceeding broad. O 
how I love thy law, it is my meditation all the day. I under- 
stand more than the ancients, because I keep thy precepts. 
How sweet are thy words unto my taste, yea, sweeter than 
honey to my mouth !” 
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In previous numbers of this Review, we have discussed the 
doctrines of Depravity, Justification, Atonement, and Regene- 
ration. Our object has been to direct the attention of our readers 
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to those doctrines which have been the subject of controversy 
between our New Basis brethren and ourselves. In doing so, 
we have had special reference to the books of Dr. Rice and 
Mr. Wood, because they have received the endorsement of their 
branch of the Church. We now come to the consideration of 
the last subject which these gentlemen have discussed, and with 
reference to which they charge that our Church has departed 
from its standards. 

Every reader of the controversy respecting Man’s ability to 
obey the Law of God, must have noticed the different meanings 
attached to the same terms, and, as a consequence, the diffi- 
culty of determining what are the sentiments of some promi- 
nent writers on this subject. Authors have failed to define the 
technical terms they use in expounding their views. Some 
have been accustomed to employ these terms only in one way; 
and hence when others give them a different signification, they 
overlook this fact, and receive very erroneous impressions as to 
the opinions designed to be expressed. We know of no topie in 
doctrinal theology in regard to which this remark more pro- 
perly applies, than the one we propose to discuss in this Article. 


Ability and Inability,” “Can and Cannot,” when used in 


connection with man’s relation to the Law of God, are terms 
to which theologians have attached very different ideas, accord- 
ing to their education or previous theological training. The 
whole subject of moral agency, indeed, has been oftentimes in- 
volved in great obscurity by the ambiguity of these and similar 
words. It is necessary, therefore, in the discussion of this 
subject, that we have a clear conception of the import of these 
terms, and of the real point at issue between the parties. 

In elucidating the doctrine of man’s ability to obey the law of 
God, we shall consider, 

1. The different theories that have been advanced on this 
subject. 

The nature and extent of fallen man’s ability to obey the 
commandments of God, have been the subject of controversy 
in the Church for centuries. The necessity of showing that 
God has acted justly towards man in the duties He has required, 
has led to the promulgation of various theories on the subject. 


We propose, however, to refer only to those which have been ~ 
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advocated in this country by prominent theologians connected 
with different branches of the Church of Christ, and who 
may be considered representatives of a large class who adopt 
similar opinions. These theories may be reduced to three in 
number. 

1. It ts alleged that man in his fallen condition, has no abi- 
lity of any kind to obey the Law of God. 

The advocates of this theory believe that man possesses the 
faculties necessary to constitute him a free agent, under the 
Government of God. They admit that he has an understand- 
ing, a will, a conscience, and susceptibility to pleasure and 
pain. These faculties, they say, exist as essential to a rational 
being, and without them man could not be held responsible. 
To deny their existence, would be to assert that man was not a 
subject of moral government; that he was not elevated above 
the brute creation. Hence the most strenuous defenders of the 
opinion that man has no ability of any kind to obey the Law 
of God, concede that he has faculties that distinguish him ‘as 
an intelligent, accountable agent. Dr. Rice says: “It is ad- 
mitted by all Old School men, so far as we know, that the na- 
tural faculties of the mind are necessary to constitute men mo- 
ral agents and accountable beings.”’* The Princeton Reviewers 
say, ‘‘that man by the fall, did not lose any of the faculties or 
capabilities that are essential to manhood. The essential pro- 
perties of human nature inhere in every human being, fallen or 
unfallen, regenerate or unregenerate.”{ And yet these gen- 
tlemen and others of their school, assert that man has no abi- 
lity of any kind, either natural nor moral, to obey the com- 
mandments of God. He possesses the intellectual and moral 
faculties necessary to accountability for His conduct; but these, 
in no sense constitute an ability to obey the Law of God. Dr. 
Junkin says: ‘I do affirm that unregenerate men are not able 
to keep the commandments; that there is no ability of any kind 
to yield obedience; that in no conceivable sense has man any 
power to repent, to believe, and to love God, or to love his fel- 
low men.”’{ ‘* Against the doctrine that man unrenewed has 


* Old and N.5., p. 92. t Biblical Repertory, April, 1854, 
t Vindication, p. 51. 
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full and perfect natural ability according to Edwards’ definition 
of it, I object, because it is not true.”* “The late Dr. Wilson 
of Cincinnati, is equally explicit. He says: “It requires no 
ability of any sort in fallen man to make him an accountable 
agent, and a subject of God’s moral Government.” + Our new 
basis brethren who adopt this theory may differ in the lan- 
guage which they use on this subject. But in their explana- 
tion of their views they do substantially agree in teaching that, 
though fallen man has the faculties of mind necessary to re- 
sponsibility for his conduct, yet sin has had such an effect upon 
these faculties, that 7m no sense, can it be said he has the abi- 
lity to obey the Law of God. Dr. Rice, after admitting that 
man possesses the powers essential to moral agency, endeavors 
to prove that his understanding, affections, will, and conscience 
have been so greatly affected by sin, that he is both naturally 
and morally incapacitated to obey the commandments of God. 
These faculties, according to Dr. Rice, exist; but man’s inhe- 
rited corruption and actual transgression have had such a para- 
lyzing effect upon them that, however adequate they may be 
for other acts, they do not in any sense, render the soul capa- 
ble of complying with the requisitions of the moral Law. The 
Princeton Reviewers adopt the same view. They would not 
probably use the strong language of Dr. Junkin and Dr. Wil- 
son. They would say that man’s inability is a moral inability.t 
But in arguing the subject, they show that they coincide in 
sentiment with Dr. Junkin. They believe and-teach that sin 
has so blinded the understanding, and so corrupted the will and 
conscience, that in no sense can they constitute an ability to 
obey the Law of God. We refer particularly to these gentle- 
men, because the impression exists that Dr. Wilson and Dr. 
Junkin have taken an extreme view of the subject, which the 
Princeton Professors would not sanction; whereas the truth is, 
there is no difference between them. Both admit that man has 
the faculties of mind, which, in their judgment, are sufficient to 
constitute him a moral agent; and both believe that these fa- 
culties are so corrupted that man has no power of any kind, to 
comply with the commands of God. This therefore, we pre- 


* Vindication, p. 47. t Beecher’s Views in Theology, p. 17. _ 
t Bib. Rep., April, 1854, p. 228. 
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sent as the theory of our New Basis brethren on the subject of 
man’s ability to obey God. 

2. A second theory on this subject is, that man, by the fall, 
has lost both natural and moral ability to obey the commands 
of God, but God has imparted to all men a sufficient degree of 
grace to qualify them fully for rendering the required obedi- 
ence. This is what has been termed gracious ability. It isa 
distinguishing feature of the Arminian system. Its advocates 
regard fallen man as introduced into the world, destitute alike 
of natural and moral power to repent of sin, and to believe in 
Christ. They teach, that sin, original and actual, has produced 
such an effect upon the faculties of the soul, that man could not 
be a free, responsible agent, unless grace is imparted to invigo- 
rate his faculties, and to place them in such a condition, that 
he can obey or disobey the law of God. The power of obedi- 
ence, according to this theory, consists in the grace of God, 
and not in anything inherent in man’s intellectual constitution. 
The difference between this theory and the first mentioned per- 
tains, not to the facts involved, but simply to the propriety of 
calling men free agents under the government of God, when 
they have no power, of any kind, to perform what is required 
of them. Those who defend the first theory agree with the 
advocates of the second, that man has neither natural nor moral 
power to obey God; but they differ from the latter in saying 
that, notwithstanding man has lost in Adam his natural and 
moral power of obedience, God can justly hold him responsible 
for his conduct, even if He does not impart His grace. These 
parties agree in teaching that man cannot, in any sense, render 
the required obedience, without the aid of divine grace. The 
difference between them is of little consequence. It may seem 
strange to those whose attention has not been particularly di- 
rected to this subject, to learn that our New Basis brethren 
adopt substantially the Arminian view of human ability. It is 
nevertheless a fact. Extremes here meet. The Antinomian 
and the Arminian are upon the same platform. The former 
says, that the influences of the Spirit are necessary to give 
man the ability to do what God requires of him. Without the 
Spirit, man has no power, of any kind, to love God. Exactly 
so, responds the Arminian. My belief is, that man has neither 
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natural nor moral power to obey the moral law; and, therefore, 
that it is only when the Holy Spirit acts on the soul that he 
has this ability. We do not say that our New Basis brethren 
are consistent with themselves in teaching this peculiar tenet of 
Arminianism. We shall see, in the progress of this article, 
that Dr. Rice particularly, does most singularly and inconsist- 
ently repudiate this theory, and that when exposing Arminian- 
ism, he does, in the most emphatic language, endorse what he 
would term the New Theology on man’s ability to obey the 
commandments of God. We affirm, however, that when Dr. 
Junkin, Dr. Breckinridge, the Princeton Professors, and others 
of their school, bring their charges of heresy against Constitu- 
tional Presbyterians, they defend a theory respecting man’s 
ability, which has been regarded as a prominent feature of the 
Arminian system. It is charged by Dr. Breckinridge, in his 
“‘Act and Testimony,” that we believe, “that the impenitent 
sinner is by nature, and independent of the aid of the Holy 
Spirit, in full possession of all the powers necessary to a com- 
pliance with the commands of God.”* Independently of the 
Spirit, according to our accusing brethren, the sinner possesses 
no power to obey God. But with the aid of the Spirit he has 
this power; in other words, he has the gracious ability peculiar 
to modern Arminianism. We repeat, therefore, that the dif- 
ference between the advocates of these respective theories is 
more apparent than real. Our exscinding brethren are justly 
chargeable with Arminianism so far as their views of man’s 
ability to obey the moral law are involved. 

3. A third view on this subject is, that fallen man has the 
natural or constitutional power to comply with the commands of 


* The late Dr. Alexander seems to have differed from his brethren on 
this subject, though it is true that he has used language in some of his writ- 
ings that conveys a similar sentiment. In an article in the Biblical Re- 
pertory for July, 1831, he says—‘‘ Man cannot be under obligation to do 
what requires powers which do not belong to his nature or constitution.” 

We take it for granted that Dr. Breckinridge did not mean to intimate 
that those whom he charged with heresy on this subject, believed that 
man was disposed to obey the command of God. He evidently designed 
to say, that they believed that fallen man, independently of the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, was in possession of all the natural powers necessary to a 
compliance with the divine commands. 
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God, but he is ¢ndisposed to render the required obedience, and 
this aversion to obedience continues until the Spirit of God 
acts efficiently on his soul, and, in consistency with the freedom 
of the will, induces a transfer of the affections from the world 
to God. 

This is the view which is taken of this subject by the great 
body of Constitutional Presbyterians; and, we may add, it has 
been the sentiment of a large proportion of Calvinists in this 
country and in Great Britain, from the days of President Ed- 
wards to the present period. As it is the theory held by our 
branch of the Church, and for holding which, Dr. Rice, Mr. 
Wood, and others, have charged us with a departure from our 
standards, we propose in the subsequent part of this article, to 
explain the theory more fully, to present the grounds of our be- 
lief in its truth, and to notice the objections that have been 
advanced against it. 

1. The explanation. 

We remark, in general terms, that by the natural ability of 
man to obey the law of God, we understand, that he has all 
intellectual faculties necessary, as a moral agent, for rendering 
the required obedience; that these faculties, though seriously 
affected in their exercise by sin, still exist in such a state as to 
be adequate to a compliance with the commands of God; that 
as introduced into this world, and as he is found, after his 
moral agency begins, man is in possession of ample constitu- 
tional power for doing what his Maker requires of him, as a 
subject of His government. We mean to say, that whatever 
may have been the effect of sin in other respects, it has neither 
destroyed nor impaired a single faculty of the soul, so that fal- 
len man is incapacitated, as to his intellectual constitution, for 
loving God with all the heart and mind and strength. We 
mean, that there is nothing in the nature of man that forces 
him, by a physical, unavoidable necessity, to sin against his 
God; and that when he chooses the world as his portion, he has 
the natural power to embrace the service of God; and that in 
every act of choice, he has the consciousness of possessing the 
physical capacity for the opposite choice. 

When we affirm that, notwithstanding fallen man possesses 
natural ability to obey God, he is indisposed to comply with 
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his commands, we assert what has been termed his moral ina- 
bility. His indisposition, or unwillingness, to obey the law of 
God, is the voluntary perversion of his faculties, or their wrong 
exercise. This is the only inability under which the sinner 
labors. Previous to his first act as a moral agent, there is a 
tendency in his nature to sin; but this does not necessitate his 
wrong action; this does not impair his intelligent faculties, nor 
interfere with their free and unobstructed use. And after he 
commences his moral existence, as a transgressor of the divine 
law, although the predominant state of his mind, the result of 
his voluntary transgression, is opposed to the requisitions of the 
law, yet zt does not destroy his natural power of obedience, nor 
prevent, by an unavoidable necessity, the right exercise of his 
mental powers. 

In explaining this theory more particularly, we observe, that 
the terms Abzlity and Inability have been used in different 
senses, and are therefore ambiguous. Ability or power when 
applied to moral acts, may refer either to the existence of fa- 
culties of the mind which constitute a moral agent, or to the 
energy inherent in these faculties. As some writers use the 
term, it also includes the disposition, or inclination to certain 
acts—so that we are said to have the power to act only when 
we are disposed to act. Hence it is alleged that man has no 
power to obey God, because he is not disposed to obey him. 
Those who adopt this view use the word ability to include all 
the antecedents to the moral act. Every circumstance con- 
nected with a moral act is considered as necessary to the exist- 
ence of power to perform it. The child is not able to obey his 
parent, unless he has the disposition to obey him. The sub- 
ject is not able to obey his Government, unless he is disposed 
to obey it. Man cannot be honest or virtuous, or generous or 
magnanimous, unless he has a disposition to these commendable 
qualities. So likewise in this broad sense of the word Ability, 
or Power, man has not the power to walk, unless he is disposed 
to walk; nor the power to lift a fifty-pound weight, unless he 
is disposed to do it. In this acceptation of the term ability, 
no one, we presume, will say, that fallen man has the ability 
to obey the law of God. To affirm this would be to deny that 
man is asinner. It would be equivalent to saying that he is ~ 
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holy, that he needs no Saviour, no influence of the Holy Spirit, 
no change in his character that he may be fitted for heaven. 
Notwithstanding Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood indulge in the most 
profuse charges of heresy against ministers of our Church that 
are equally slanderous, we will not believe that they would 
openly charge them with teaching such radical errors as these. 
The truth is, those who use the term ability in this extended 
sense, give to it a meaning which is unusual. We admit that 
it is sometimes used in this enlarged sense, but not often. 
According to the common language of men, there is a distine- 
tion between having the power to perform an act, and having 
the disposition to do it. There is a difference between having 
a capacity of choice, and having objects of choice. In one 
sense it may be said that man cannot love God, unless there is 
a God to be loved. He cannot perform charitable acts, unless 
there are objects of charity. He cannot believe in Christ, 
unless Christ exists. But such an application of the terms 
“cannot,” Ability, or Inability, though strictly speaking not 
unauthorized, is still very limited; and the question still re- 
turns, admitting the existence of an object of choice, has man 
the natural power to choose that object? The object is doubt- 
less necessary to the exercise of this power, but is it necessary 
to the existence of this power? Does the object communicate 
any power to the physical constitution of man? If the natural 
power of choosing this object is wanting, and yet is essential to 
the choice, it must be communicated by the object itself. But 
who will maintain such an absurdity? Our brethren who say 
that man has no ability of any kind to obey God, admit, that 
as respects material objects, natural power of choice must 
exist. But they deny that this is true in regard to the choice 
of God as the soul’s portion, in any other sense than that the 
faculties of mind are possessed. Whilst they exist, it is still 
true that sin has taken away all power of loving or obeying 
God. 

Now, in opposition to this sentiment, we believe that fallen 
man has the natural ability to choose God, as well as to choose 
material objects. We do not believe that he is inclined or dis- 
posed to obey God, but that his mental constitution is such 
that we can justly predicate of him all the natural power neces- 
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sary to obedience. He has an understanding capable of ap- 
prehending the truth of God; susceptibilities capable of being 
rightly exerted by the character of God, apprehended by the 
understanding ; a will capable of choosing God in preference 
to the world in view of the motives addressed to his under- 
standing ; and a conscience capable of distinguishing right from 
wrong. These powers not only exist as essential elements of 
the mind, but they so exist as to render the moral agent eapa- 
ble of doing what his Maker requires of him. The idiot pos- 
sesses these faculties of mind; but they exist in him in such a 
state as that he is naturally unable to comply with the commands 
of God. And if any one of these faculties necessary to moral 
agency, lose their power of acting according to the design of 
God in their creation—if the understanding cannot perceive 
divine truth,—if the susceptibilities cannot be excited by the 
character of God, and other motives presented to the under- 
standing—if the will cannot choose God in preference to all 
other objects—if the conscience cannot discern what is right— 
then man is as naturally unable to obey God as he is to create 
a world. If, however, these faculties are capable of perform- 
ing their offices in respect to the commands of God, then man, 
has this natural ability to obey the moral law. He may per- 
vert these powers by their wrong exercise. He may be the 
slave of the most debasing passions. Still his mental constitu- 
tion is the same. The natural capacity, though not exercised, 
of using his faculties aright, is neither destroyed nor impaired. 
The light of the sun may be obscured by the spots upon it; 
but the power to emit light still exists. The eye may be pre- 
vented from performing its functions by a film grown over it; 
but the natural power of vision is not destroyed. Remove the 
film, and the natural power of vision is brought into exercise. 
If, however, this natural power is lost—if for example, the 
optic nerve of the eye is destroyed—then no surgical operation 
will be sufficient to restore the sight. Thus it is in regard to 
man’s natural power to obey God. As we shall show more 
fully hereafter, he does not exercise his faculties, in accordance 
with the requirements of God. But however his understand- 
ing may be darkened, or his will be perverted in its operation, 
or his conscience fail in its discernment of what is right—all 
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because of his sinful choice—it is still true that he possesses the 
power of using his faculties as God requires him to use them. 
There is an inherent energy in these faculties which is as neces- 
sary to obedience to the moral law as it is to any other act of 
the mind. It is essential to man as a moral agent. Man, 
though fallen from his original purity, possesses it; and this 
power to employ his faculties of mind, agreeably to the will of 
God, is what we understand by man’s natural ability to obey 
the requirements of the moral law. 

We have already intimated that notwithstanding man has 
the natural power, in the sense now explained, of complying 
with the commands of God, he is indisposed, or unwilling to 
render the required obedience, and this unwillingness usually 
termed his moral inability, is his only inability to obey the law 
of God. In explaining this part of the theory believed by 
Constitutional Presbyterians and others, let it be observed, that 
the word Inability is used in a sense different from its primary 
signification. President Edwards says: “It must be observed 
concerning moral inability, in each kind of it, that the word 
Inability is used in a sense very diverse from its original im- 
port. The word signifies only a natural inability in the proper 
use of it.”* Again. “No inability which is merely moral is 
properly called by the name of inability.” Usage, however, 
authorizes the application of this word to the want of an zneli- 
nation, or disposition to a particular act, and also to a strong, 
habitual aversion to the duties God requires of man. ‘Moral 
Inability,” says Edwards, “consists either in the want of in- 
clination, or the strength of a contrary inclination.” ‘It may 
be said in one word, that moral inability consists in the opposi- 
tion or want of inclination.”{ There is then a clear distinc- 
tion between natural and moral inability as applied to the re- 
lations man sustains to the Law of God. The one is the want 
of intellectual capacity necessary to a moral agent, and to obe- 
dience to the Law; the other is the want of an inclination to 
exercise his capacity in obedience to the divine requirements. 
The one releases from all responsibility; the other enhances 


* Freedom of the Will, Part i. sec. 4. + Ibid. Part iii. sec. 4. 
t Ibid. Part i. sec. 4. 
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the guilt of the transgressor in proportion to the degree in 
which it exists.* 

After this explanation of the third theory to which we have 
referred, we proceed 

2. In the second place, to show that fallen man has the na- 
tural ability to obey the Law of God, but that he is indisposed to 
do it; and that in this sense only he ts unable to render the re- 
quired obedience. 

That fallen man has the natural ability to obey the moral 
law; we argue, 

1. From the character of God. 

That unrenewed man is under obligation to obey the Law of 
God will not be denied by the most strenuous advocate of his 
natural Inability. It is conceded that notwithstanding his de- 
pravity, God can justly require of him perfect obedience to 
His Law. But what is the basis of such a requisition? Is it 
the fact that man is the creature of His power? that God is 
the author of every blessing he enjoys? But is mere creation, 
irrespective of the nature of the creature, sufficient to impose 
obligation to obedience to a divine requirement? If so, then 
God could justly demand obedience of the brute creation. This,- 
however, will not be asserted by any sane mind. Besides the 
act of creation, the nature of the creature must be such as to 
qualify him for obeying the Law, before he can be under obli- 
gation to render obedience. 

We affirm then, that the justice of God requires that fallen 
man should possess the natural ability to repent of sin and to be- 
lieve in Christ, in order to any obligation on his part to perform 
these required duties. His justice clearly demands that no law 
should be given to His rational creatures, which they have not 
physical power to obey. That this is true in regard to the put- 
ting forth of muscular power, no ore will deny. If God were 
to require man to remove the mountain from its base, every in- 
telligent mind would see the injustice of the command. If a 
parent were to require a child to do that which he was physi- 
cally incapacitated to do; if a king were to exact of his sub- 


* Pres. Edwards—“ All inability that excuses may be resolved into 
one thing, namely, want of natural capacity or strength; either capacity 
of understanding, or external strength.” Ibid. Part iii. sec. 4. ; 
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jects what in no sense they could perform; who does not see 
the injustice of the requisition? And why is it unjust? For 
the simple reason, that obligation to obedience must be com- 
mensurate with natural capacity for obedience; and the latter, 
not being possessed, man’s unperverted judgment dictates that 
the command is unjust. Dr. Rice admits the correctness of 
this principle when applied to other things than man’s relation 
to his God. He says: ‘That the want of ability in some 
cases frees from obligation, is certain. No one, for example, 
would maintain that a man is bound to lift a mountain, no mat- 
ter by whom he might be required to do it; for the obvious 
reason that he has not sufficient corporeal strength. For a 
similar reason no onc believes that an infant or an idiot is bound 
to understand, believe, and obey the Gospel.”* Now if this 
principle is applicable to these cases, we ask, why does it not 
equally apply to the moral law? Why is it not as unjust for 
God to require the man of mature years to love and obey Him, 
when he has not the natural capacity to do so, as it is to de- 
mand this obedience of the infant? Upon what ground can 
the infant be released from obligation to obedience, that does 
not apply as well to the man of thirty years of age? Neither, 
according to the supposition, has natural power to obey the 
command. It is acknowledged, that in the one case the want 
of this power destroys obligation. Is it not evident, therefore, 
that it must have the same effect in the relation of man to 
God? 

But it is said that though man has lost his natural power of 
obedience, God has not lost his right to demand obedience, and, 
therefore, it is not unjust to require it. Dr. Junkin, Dr. Wil- 
son, the Princeton Professors, and all who deny that fallen 
man has natural ability to obey God, and yet that he is under 
obligation to obey Him, take this position. Dr. Junkin boldly 
asserts that our view of the subject is “the most unspeakable 
of absurdities,” and that if it be true, “sin is its own apology, 
and lifts the sinner above the law,—and that the principle is a 
subversion of all moral government.’”+ And yet, we think 
if there is any principle which commends itself to the unper- 


* 0. and N.S., p. 90. + Vindication, pp. 48, 49. 
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verted judgments of men, it is this, that God would be acting 
unjustly to his rational creatures to demand of them obedience, 
when they possess no power of any kind to comply with the re- 
quisition. It matters not how man’s natural ability for obe- 
dience is lost—whether by his own act, or by the act of Adam 
—the moment it is lost, all obligation ceases. Dr. Junkin will 
not admit this to be true in regard to a servant who cuts off his 
hand to avoid the performance of a known duty. He repu- 
diates the idea that to require the same duty after the amputa- 
tion of the hand, would be unjust. He believes that the obli- 
gation to the required duty continues, and that the servant can 
be justly punished for its neglect, notwithstanding he is physi- 
cally incapacitated to perform it.* Surely, the mind that can 
yield its assent to such a sentiment must be strangely deluded 
by wild philosophical speculations, or by a morbid sensibility in 
reference to imagined heresies. Every one will admit that the 
servant is blamable for physically disabling himself, and can 
be punished for the act. But it evinces a most singular infa- 
tuation of mind to say, that when he has no power to obey the 
will of his master, he is still bound to do it, and can be pun- 
ished for not doing it. Let Dr. Junkin, or any of the advo- 
cates of this peculiar theory make the experiment; let him 
exact of his servant the performance of a duty that requires 
the use of his arm, when he has deliberately cut it off to 
avoid complying with the same command, and we doubt not 
that the moral sense of the community, and his own conscience 
would testify to the gross injustice of the demand. In that 
case he requires his servant to work a miracle. And we think 
that if his common sense does not dictate the injustice of such 
a requirement, all reasoning on the subject would be un- 
availing. This illustration though frequently introduced, is 
very appropriate to the subject under consideration. The gene- 
ral principle that man cannot justly be required to do what he 
has not the natural power to perform, is clearly exhibited in 
this case. Whether the duty required pertains to the love of 
God, or to external actions, justice demands that fallen man 
should possess the natural capacity for its performance. 


* Vindication, p. 49. 
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It is further stated by those who reject the view we have 
taken, that whilst man has not natural power to obey the moral 
law, God has given him grace sufficient to enable him to do it; 
and therefore, he is under obligation to render the required 
obedience. This, we have seen, is the view professedly taken 
by Arminians. Even in regard to Adam, anterior to his fall, 
it is said, that his power of obedience did not consist in his pos- 
sessing this capacity as a free moral agent, but in the bestow- 
ment of the Holy Spirit. Without the Spirit, he would not 
have been bound to obey God. Nor would his descendants be 
under obligation to render obedience to Him, unless the Spirit 
were given to them. It is in this way that Arminian writers 
reconcile man’s want of natural ability to obey God with His 
justice in requiring supreme love to Him. There are, however, 
insuperable objections to this theory. 

1. It is virtually a denial of the grace of God in man’s salvation. 
In the case of Adam previous to his fall, this theory implies 
that he was not bound to obey the divine requirement until the 
Spirit was given to him; and in regard to his posterity, that the 
same Spirit, or grace, must be imparted before any obligation to 
obedience can rest upon them. If this be so, we ask, how is the 
grace of God manifested in doing that which is essential to 
moral agency? The grace of God is his favor to the undeserv- 
ing. But if man, fallen or unfallen, has not natural power to 
obey God without the Spirit, then it is justice, and not grace, 
that leads to the gift of the Spirit. It is then justice, and not 
grace, that saves the sinner. 2. According to this theory, it is 
the grace of God that enables the sinner to sin against Him. 
The theory supposes that man is not an accountable agent until 
the Spirit is bestowed. When the Spirit is given, he becomes 
qualified either for sinful or holy action; in other words, it is 
the Spirit of God that gives him the power to violate the law of 
God. Is not this inconsistent with the scriptural idea of grace? 
That implies the existence of sin, and that man’s dependence 
upon the grace of God, arises solely from the fact that he is a 
sinner. But this theory makes his dependence on God to arise 
from the fact that he is not a moral agent, and hence, grace 
must be given to him to render him responsible. 3. This theory 
robs the gospel of its chief glory. The scheme of redemp- 
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tion—the brightest illustration of the grace of God—is based 
upon man’s sinful character and condition. The mission of the 
Holy Spirit is peculiar to the Gospel of Christ. Whatever 
supernatural influence was exerted upon Adam previous to his 
fall, and by means of which he retained his integrity for a 
limited period, it cannot be said to have been the influence of 
the Holy Spirit in his distinctive character. His operations 
upon the mind of man are presented in the Bible as the result 
of the mediation of Christ. The Saviour’s mediation, we say, 
was rendered necessary solely by the fact, that man was a sin- 
ner. Its glory consists in its being the manifestation of the infi- 
nite grace of God. Butif the grace of the Spirit must be given 
to man to constitute him a moral agent—to endow him with the 
power of obedience to God—then the gift of the Spirit is not 
peculiar to the Gospel; and, as a consequence, it is divested of 
one of its most distinguishing features. 

We affirm, then, that the justice of God demands that man, 
fallen or unfallen, should have natural capacity to obey His 
law, in order to obligation to obedience. 

The sincerity of God requires that man should possess natural 
power to obey His law. On the supposition that man has lost 
his natural capacity of obedience, and that he is still under 
obligation to comply with the requirements of the moral law, 
the Almighty is exhibited as commanding that which he knows 
the sinner has no more power to accomplish, than if he were 
required to raise the dead to life. We ask, does the Bible ap- 
pal the world with the announcement that man must obey God, 
or experience His wrath forever, when, at the same time, his 
Maker knows that he is as destitute of the constitutional power 
of obedience, as if he were bereft of reason, or any of the essen- 
tial attributes of an intelligent being? Who does not see that 
such a requisition, under such circumstances, would be an im- 
putation upon the sincerity of God? A God of sincerity would 
never mock his rational creatures with such commands and 
invitations as the Bible contains, if they had no power of any 
kind to comply with them; nor would a God of love, who seeks 
the highest good of His subjects, consign to eternal perdition 
those who were, in every sense of the word, incapacitated to obey 
Him. To say, as our New Basis brethren do, that man has 

VOL. Iv.—38 
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faculties of mind, and, therefore, that God can, in sincerity and 
as a God of love, demand obedience when these faculties are so 
paralyzed by sin as to have lost their natural power of acting 
in accordance with His requirements, does not relieve Jehovah 
of the imputation of insincerity and malevolence. Of what use 
are these faculties, so far as obedience to the law is involved, if 
they have no capacity of any kind for obeying the law? Sup- 
pose that a similar law was given to idiots, would not every 
rational mind regard it as inconsistent with the sincerity and 
love of God? And why so? Simply because they have no na- 
tural power of obedience. Why, then, is it not equally an evi- 
dence of insincerity, and of a disregard of the well-being of 
man, for God to demand obedience of him, though possessed of 
faculties that qualify him for the common business of life, but 
which are in such a state as that he is physically incapacitated 
to obey Him? The difference as to the manner in which this 
natural power is lost, cannot affect the correctness of the prin- 
ciple applicable to the case of idiots, that obligation 7s com- 
mensurate with natural capacity for obedience. The idiot 
may have lost his reason by sin; but according to the common 
sense of man, he is under no more obligation to obey the moral 
law, than if his idiocy were the result of birth; and to require 
obedience of him, with the threatening of eternal death annexed, 
if the command is not complied with, would be regarded by all 
intelligences as irreconcileable with the perfect character of 
the Almighty. If this be so, there is no conceivable reason 
why the character of God is not as much involved by demand- 
ing obedience of the sinner, when he has not the natural capa- 
city necessary for complying with the command. Our brethren 
who take the opposite view will find it an Herculean task to 
show any difference in the two cases. 

2. We appeal to human consciousness in proof of our posi- 
tion, that fallen man has natural ability to obey the law of God. 

‘The question here is, not whether man has the power of 
choice? This is conceded by those who deny that he has ability 
of any kind to do what is required of him. If this were not 
admitted, man’s free agency would be so clearly denied that the 
advocates of this idea would find but few to coincide in senti- 
ment with them. Hence, all who are not avowed fatalists, be- 
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lieve that fallen man is possessed of the power of choice—that 
when he sins, or chooses other objects than God as his portion, 
there is no compulsory cause inducing the sinful choice—and 
that he is conscious of entire freedom in every act he puts forth. 
We do not say that those who admit man’s capacity of choice, 
and yet deny his natural ability to obey God, are consistent in 
their positions. We simply state their views without intending 
to endorse their consistency. According to our view of the 
subject, the very nature of choice necessarily implies the natu- 
ral capacity to choose an object, or its opposite; and when we 
speak of choosing God as the portion of the soul, the language 
implies the existence of power to choose the world; or, if we 
say that a man chooses earthly objects as his highest good, it is 
implied that he can choose God in preference to the world. 
But in what sense does consciousness testify that fallen man has 
the natural power to obey God? Does it testify that a sinner, 
whilst under the influence of a wicked heart, or of motives—in- 
cluding under this term the external object, and the desires it 
excites—that are fitted to awaken opposition to God’s authority, 
will ever render obedience to the moral law? Or does it tes- 
tify that while the mind is in the same state and under pre- 
cisely the same kind of influences, it has power to will in oppo- 
site directions? Assuredly not. This is not what is meant by 
those who believe in man’s natural ability to obey God, or, to 
use the language of theologians, “in a power to the contrary 
choice.” If the term power is taken in the sense of including 
all the antecedents to a choice—the motive, the opportunity, 
the inclination, and external circumstances—then consciousness 
does not teach us that fallen man has the power to love God, 
or to an opposite choice from that which is made; for, accord- 
ing to this import of the term, man has power only to do that 
which he actually performs. But, as we have before remarked, 
this is an unusual meaning to attach to the term power. We 
know of no writer who believes in the natural ability of man to 
obey God, who employs the term in this sense. We appeal to 
consciousness to prove that fallen man has intellectual capacity 
to perceive the truth necessary to the choice of God; suscep- 
tibilities which can be excited by the truth of God; and a power 
of being influenced by the motives presented to his understand-. 
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ing to choose the service of God in preference to every other. 
If this is the testimony of consciousness, then man is naturally 
able to do what his Maker requires of him. However he may 
pervert these natural powers, or exercise them contrary to the 
commands of God, his consciousness testifies that he might have 
done otherwise; that there was no natural necessity arising, 
either from the laws that govern mind, or from his condition as 
introduced into the world, or from God’s providential arrange- 
ments, for his sinning against his Creator. As the conscious- 
ness of Adam, anterior to his fall, taught him that he had the 
physical power to sin, notwithstanding his strong disinclination 
to sin, so the consciousness of every sinner teaches him that he 
has the physical power to love God, notwithstanding his aver- 
sion to this duty. When the two objects of choice, God and 
the world, are presented before him, he is conscious of possess- 
ing the natural power to choose either, though at the same time 
he may be conscious of a strong inclination to the one, rather 
than to the other. It will be admitted that this is true in re- 
gard to the objects of sense. Place before the mind any two 
objects, one of which is to be chosen, and who will say that the 
individual is not conscious that he has natural power to choose 
either? When under the influence of motives he chooses one 
of them, he is conscious that he had the physical power to 
choose the other. There was no coercion in the choice he made. 
The motive that determined his choice added nothing to his 
natural power. It led to its exercise in a particular direction. 
But there was a consciousness that he might have chosen the 
other object. When a man wills to steal, or to murder, he is 
conscious of possessing power to an opposite choice. It is this 
that makes the criminal act when committed, the occasion of 
such deep remorse. Tell him that he had no power to choose 
otherwise ; that his wicked heart, or motives to the perpetration 
of the deed, destroyed his power to form a different purpose, 
and if he believe you, you will at once silence the upbraidings 
of a guilty conscience. But God has so constituted mind, that 
man cannot thus delude himself. He knows that he might 
have had a different state of heart; and this is the scorpion 
that continues to sting his agonized soul. What is true in re- 
gard to sins of this nature, is equally true of his refusal to re- 
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pent of sin and to believe in Christ. He is conscious that his 
disobedience to the command of God is not attributable to the 
want of natural power to repent and believe. If it were other- 
wise there would be no remorse of conscience; no apprehen- ° 
sions of future punishment. But he knows that when he refuses 
to repent and believe, it is solely because he is.wnwilling to 
comply with the command of God; that he has the natural 
power to fix his attention upon the truth of God, and to yield 
to the influence of the truth, or in view of the truth to repent 
of sin, and to trust his salvation entirely upon the merits of 
Christ. Hence, when he is awakened to a sense of his sinful 
condition, by the Divine Spirit, that which disturbs his repose, 
and is the chief cause of his agony, is his consciousness that his 
impenitence and unbelief were uncoerced, and that he possessed 
the requisite constitutional power, together with sufficient moral 
inducements, to obey God; but that he would not permit these 
inducements to have their appropriate effect in enlisting his 
powers in the service of God. 

But it is said by our accusirg brethren, that man is conscious 
of his helplessness; that when he attempts to repent and be- 
lieve in Christ, his heart is so averse from these duties, that he 
feels unable to perform them; and further, the deeper the con- 
viction of his helplessness, the greater the probability that he 
will rely upon God, through Christ, for salvation. We shall 
show more fully hereafter the nature of man’s helplessness. 
Let it suffice now to observe, that our brethren are correct in 
saying that fallen man is conscious of helplessness; that he 
needs aid from another source than himself, in order to turn 
from the service of sin unto God; and it is also true, the more 
he realizes this truth, the more certain is his deliverance from 
the power of sin, and his final salvation. But it is not true 
that he is conscious that his helplessness consists in the want of 
natural power to obey God; or that he is like the dead man, 
destitute of all kind of power to comply with the requirements 
of God. He knows that his helplessness is like that of the sen- 
sualist and intemperate, who have all the physical power neces- 
sary to the relinquishment of their peculiar sins, but whose 
habits of sin are such that they find when they make the effort 
to change their course, it is a fearful struggle. Oftentimes 
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they fail in effecting their object; but they feel that the natural 
power is possessed, otherwise they would not make the effort ; 
and that the only cause of their not succeeding in accomplishing 
their end is their love of these sinful pursuits; in other words, 
it is the wrong exercise of their natural power. So it is with 
the murderer. He will tell you that he could not help taking 
the life of his fellow-man. He was conscious of hating him, 
of being prompted by malice to such a degree, that he will 
speak of his cnability to refrain from the murderous deed. But 
can any one be so blinded by his philosophical theories as to 
say that this man was not conscious of possessing the physical 
power to desist from the act? The man knew that when he 
lifted his hand to perpetrate the deed, he need not have done it. 
He knew that he had intellectual capacity to direct his atten- 
tion to other objects, which would have excited different emo- 
tions, and thus that his helplessness did not consist in the want 
of adequate physical capacity to have opposite feelings, but in 
the voluntary perversion of this capacity. Thus it is with sin- 
ners of every grade. They are conscious of helplessness, as 
respects their turning to God, but it is not the helplessness of 
the idiot or insane. It is the helplessness of one who possesses 
an inherent natural power to obey the requirements of God, 
but who, notwithstanding the motives to the contrary course, 
willfully perverts this power; 7 other words, it is the wrong 
exercise of his physical capacity, of which he is conscious, and 
not the want of this capacity. 

3. We appeal to the Scriptures of truth in proof of our posi- 
tion, that fallen man has adequate natural ability to obey the 
commands of God, but that he is indisposed or unwilling to 
render the required obedience. 

The Bible, for the most part, assumes the fact that man is 
naturally able to comply with the requirements of God. It 
does not exhibit this truth so much in the way of argument, or 
by direct inculcation, as by clear implication. The subject is 
treated like the truth respecting man’s moral agency—not by 
reasoning upon it, or by the repeated assertion that man has 
natural power to repent of sin and to believe in Christ. It is 
no where said in the Scriptures, that man is a moral agent. 
This is assumed. It is taken for granted that he possesses the 
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requisite qualifications as a subject of moral government. Lo- 
gical definitions and abstract discussion on the subject, are not 
found in any part of the Word of God. Thus it is in regard to 
man’s natural power to obey God. . We have no formal defini- 
tions of this ability ; no process of argumentation in proof of it. 
But we have commands, and invitations, and threatenings, in 
the event of a non-compliance with the divine requisitions, 
which as necessarily imply physical capacity for obedience, as 
they do the existence of an intellect to which they are ad- 
dressed. 

We say, then, that the commands, invitations, and threaten- 
ings of the Bible, teach man’s natural ability to obey God. 
‘“*God commandeth all men, everywhere, to repent.’”’ ‘ Repent 
ye, and believe the Gospel.” ‘‘He that believeth shall be 
saved, he that believeth not shall be damned.” ‘ Ho, every one 
that thirsteth, come ye to the waters.” “Seek ye the Lord 
while He may be found.” “I tell you nay, but except ye repent, 
ye shall all likewise perish.” These are a few of the passages 
of Scripture where man is commanded to obey God, invited to 
return to Him, and threatened with a fearful punishment if he 
does not accept of an offered Saviour. Man’s power to do what 
is here required is not directly asserted; but it is as clearly 
implied, as the fact that he who is here addressed is a rational 
being. No such commands, invitations and threatenings could 
have come from Heaven’s throne, if man were not in possession 
of the natural capacity to obey the will of God. 

Again: The sum of the requirements of the moral lawis, “‘ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ The duty here 
required, is proportionate to man’s natural ability. He is to 
love God with all the strength he possesses; and there is no 
intimation here, or elsewhere, of his being required to love Him 
with more power than he has, as a moral agent under the go- 
vernment of God. 

The parable of the talents is another striking illustration of 
the truth, that man’s obligation to obedience is proportionate to 
his natural capacity. It teaches that every man is rewarded. 
“‘ according to his several ability.” No more talents are given to 
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man than he is able to improve. He who has two talents, is 
not required to improve them to the same degree as if he had 
five talents. This is a physical impossibility ; and hence God 
only demands that obedience of his subjects which their mental 
constitution qualifies them to render. 

In connection with the truth of man’s natural ability to obey 
the requirements of God, the Scriptures teach his wnwilling- 
ness or indisposition to repent and believe in Christ. As before 
remarked, this has been termed his moral inability; and in this 
acceptation of the phrase, it is an important practical truth that 
fallen man is morally unable to do what God requires of him. 
We believe that the Bible clearly recognizes the distinction be- 
tween man’s natural capacity to obey God and his aversion to 
this obedience ; between his power to do his duty, and his dis- 
position to perform it. It is a distinction that must be kept in 
mind in interpreting the language of Scripture respecting man’s 
relation to the law of God. 

The moral inability or unwillingness of the sinner to obey 
God, is expressed in Scripture in strong terms. We give to 
these terms their full signification. We are aware that Anti- 
nomians have perverted them, by inferring from them that sinful 
man has no more power to repent of sin than he has to raise 
the dead; and that, therefore, God must first create a holy 
principle in the soul, before it can have any kind of capacity 
for obedience. But such perversion constitutes no valid reason 
why we should refrain from the use of Scriptural language on 
this subject. Let it be interpreted, as all other language is 
interpreted, according to the nature of the subject and the con- 
text, and we have no apprehension of its tending to Antinomian 
heresies. 

The inability of the sinner to repent of sin and to believe in 
Christ, is referred to in the following texts of Scripture: ‘ No 
man can come to me, except the Father which hath sent me, 
draw him.” “The carnal mind is enmity against God, for it is 
not subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” ‘The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know them, be- 
cause they are spiritually discerned.” ‘Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots? Then may ye also 
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do good who are accustomed to do evil.”* These and other 
passages of Scripture, teach very plainly that the sinner is the 
subject of some kind of inability. The important question, how- 
ever is, what is the nature of this inability? Do these texts con- 
vey the idea that fallen man is naturally unable to obey the will 
of God; that he has no power of any kind to do what his Maker 
requires of him? This seems to be the interpretation which 
our exscinding brethren give to these texts. They regard them 
as teaching in the most emphatic manner, both the natural and 
moral inability of the sinner. And yet there is nothing in the 
language of these texts and nothing in the context, which requires 
us to believe, that they refer to any want of natural capacity 
in the sinner to come to Christ, or to discern spiritual things. 
We interpret them as having exclusive reference to man’s moral 
inability, or voluntary aversion to a compliance with the require- 
ments of God. ‘No man can come to me,” says the Saviour, 
“except the Father which hath sent me draw him,’—that is 
no man will come to me. This interpretation is confirmed by 
what our Lord said to the Scribes and Pharisees who rejected 
him: “Ye will not come unto me that ye might have life.” 
And when He wept over Jerusalem, he said: ‘How often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not.” 
There was no other difficulty in the way of their coming to 
Christ, but their wnwillingness to come; but this was so invet- 
erate that the power of the Father must be exerted to over- 
come it. The other passages quoted, express substantially the 
same idea. When the Apostle says, that the carnal mind can- 
not be subject to the law of God, he evidently intends to teach 
that the two opposite states of mind—love and enmity to God— 
cannot co-exist. Neither his language, nor the subject under 
discussion, would lead to the conclusion that he referred to 
man’s want of physical power to obey the law. He simply 
states the fact, that so long as enmity to God reigns in the 
heart, love to God cannot exist. We cannot love and hate a 
being at the same time. We cannot be obedient and disobe- 
dient subjects at the same moment. Nor can the natural man 
whose understanding is darkened because of sin, discern spiri- . 


* John vi. 44. Rom. viii. 7. 1Cor. ii. 14. Jer. xiii. 23. 
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tual things—so long as his mind is blinded. The vicious, whilst 
under the control of their sinful dispositions, can see nothing in 
virtue that is attractive. The dishonest man, whilst governed 
by a dishonest purpose, cannot be honest. A benevolent and 
malicious disposition cannot co-exist in the soul. The man who 
is accustomed to do evil can no more do good at the same time 
than the Ethiopian can change his skin. The nature of mind 
forbids the existence of two opposite prevailing dispositions at 
the same moment. So the Apostle says, that enmity and love, 
light and darkness in respect to God and spiritual things, can- 
not co-exist in the soul of man. The primary reference, then, 
of these texts, according to our understanding of them, is to 
this incompatibility in the existence of two opposite states of 
the mind at the same time. It is, however, clearly implied, 
that the sinner is so utterly averse from the requirements of God, 
so devoted to the world, that left to himself, he will not turn 
unto God. The language expresses the desperate wickedness 
of the natural heart. But there is no allusion to any want of 
physical power in man, to become subject to the Law of God. 
Whatever may be the truth on this subject, these texts cannot 
be adduced as teaching such a sentiment. We must interpret 
them as other passages, expressed in similar language, are in- 
terpreted, as referring not to a defect in man’s mental consti- 
tution, but to his voluntary disinclination to the performance of 
spiritual duties. Elsewhere it is said of the believer, ‘“‘ He 
cannot sin, because he is born of God.’’* Who will say that 
the Christian has not natural power to sin? This language 
simply expresses the idea, that the believer’s predominant dis- 
position is to serve God, and therefore, he will not sin; again, it 
is said, “‘ The world cannot hate you; but me it hateth.”+ Is 
there any want of physical power in the world to hate the dis- 
ciples of Christ? It is said of Christ: ‘“‘ He could there do no 
mighty work,’ referring entirely to his zndisposition to show 
forth his miraculous power. Of Joseph’s brethren it is stated: 
“They hated him, and could not speak peaceably to him.’’§ 
Will our accusing brethren argue from this passage that the 
brethren of Joseph had not the natural power to speak peace- 


* 1 John iii. 9. + John vii. 7. 
t Mark vi. 5. 3 Gen. xxxvii. 4. 
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ably to him? They may do it with as much propriety as to 
infer from the texts above quoted, man’s want of constitutional 
power to love God. Again it is said: “It was impossible for 
God to lie.” ‘*God that cannot lie.”* Does this language 
limit God’s physical omnipotence?- Need we say that it was 
intended to teach His indisposition, or moral inability to deny 
himself as a God of Truth? 

The language of Scripture on this subject, corresponds with 
that used by men generally, when they wish to express the 
strong opposition of the heart to any particular act. The terms 
“cannot,” “unable,” ‘ impossible,” are employed to denote 
their unwillingness to a prescribed course of action, and with 
reference to moral duties, they never imply a physical incapa- 
city to their performance. 

Our exscinding brethren, therefore, when they use these and 
similar terms to convey the idea of a natural inability in man 
to do what God requires of him, depart both from common and 
Scriptural usages. The views we have now expressed, are the 
sentiments of the authors of the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, and of a large body of Calvinistic divines, whose or- 
thodoxy has never been called in question. ; 

Our standards say: ‘ God has endowed the will of man with 
that natural liberty, that it is neither forced, nor by any abso- 
lute necessity of nature determined to good or evil.”’+ Here 
the liberty of choosing good or evil is affirmed. Man, whether 
fallen or unfallen, is possessed by nature of the powers neces- 
sary to choose the service of God, or the service of Satan. 
There is no necessity of nature determining his choice of evil. 
But if he had no ability of any kind to the choice of good, 
as Dr. Junkin and his brethren say he has not, then he is natu- 
rally necessitated to an evil course, and as well might we at- 
tempt to prevent the operation of the law of gravitation, as to 
counteract the development of this physical law of his being. 
According to our Confession, however, man has a natural free- 
dom of will so that he can choose God, or the world, as his por- 
tion. 

The nature of man’s inability is presented by the Westmin- 
ster divines, in the following language: ‘Man, by his fall into _ 
a state of sin, hath wholly lost all ability of will to any spiritual 


* Heb. vi. 18. Titus i. 2. ¢ Con. of F. ch. ix. sec. 1. 
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good accompanying salvation; so, as a natural man being alto- 
gether averse from that good, and dead in sin, is not able, by 
his own strength, to convert himself, or to prepare himself there- 
unto.”* In these two sections of the Confession, the views of 
Constitutional Presbyterians are as clearly taught as we can 
desire. Here is natural liberty—or what we term natural 
ability—in the first section; and moral inability, or wnwilling- 
ness, or aversion to spiritual things, in the second. There is no 
allusion in this passage to a physical incapacity. It is the ina- 
bility of will, man’s aversion to spiritual good, and nothing 
else, that renders it certain that he will not obey God, and save 
his soul. Elsewhere it is said: ‘From this original corrup- 
tion, whereby we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made 
opposed to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do proceed 
all actual transgressions.” + Here, again, man’s inability is his 
indisposition, his opposition to all good, and an inclination to 
all evil. His indisposition is his voluntary act of mind, which 
results from his original depravity, and issues in overt acts of 
transgression. This interpretation of these sections, is con- 
firmed by what is said of believers in a subsequent section: 
“Their ability to do good works is not at all of themselves, but 
wholly from the Spirit of Christ. There is required an actual 
influence of the same Holy Spirit to work in them to will and 
to do of his good pleasure.”’{ It is not natural ability that the 
Spirit works in the believer, but He works in him to give him a 
right state of will, or disposition; and when he has this dispo- 
sition, then he has what the Confession calls the abzlity to do 
good works. 

President Edwards has so fully presented views similar to 
those contained in this Article, that it will be unnecessary to quote 
at length from his writings. He says: ‘Therefore, in these 
things, to ascribe a non-performance to the want of power or 
ability, is not just; because the thing wanting is not a being 
able, but a being willing. There are faculties of mind, and a 
capacity of nature and everything else sufficient, but a disposi- 
tion. Nothing is wanting but a will.”§ It has been asserted 
by those who reject the distinction between natural and moral 
ability, that Edwards, Bellamy, Smalley, and other prominent 


* Con. of F. ch. ix. sec. 2. + Con. of F. ch. vi. sec. 4. 
t Con. of F. ch. xvi. sec. 2. 2 Freedom of the Will, Part i. sec. 4. 
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advocates of the distinction, meant by the former simply the 
possession of the faculties of mind, and not any capacity in the 
faculties to comply with the requirements of God.* It may be 
said in reply, that, apart from the explicit statements of those 
distinguished divines, which cannot be reconciled with such an 
idea, the absurdity of their attempting to prove that man has 
faculties of mind that distinguish him from the brute creation, 
which their opponents did not deny, and of making this the 
basis of a theory which has distinguished their theology, is so 
manifest that it is surprising such an imputation should ever 
have been cast upon them. They could not have been guilty 
of so preposterous a course of argument as this assertion of our 
exscinding brethren implies. When they spoke of man’s natural 
ability to obey God, they meant, in the language of Bellamy, 
that ‘man’s natural powers are adequate with the law of God, 
and so they, as to their natural capacities, are capable of a per- 
fect conformity to the law.” The younger Edwards says: “It 
is inquired, concerning President Edwards’ moral inability, 
whether the man who is the subject of it can remove it? I an- 
swer, yes.” | Dr. Witherspoon, in addressing the impenitent, 
says: ‘‘Oh that you would consider what sort of inability you- 
are under to keep the commandments of God. Is it natural or 
is it moral? Js zt really a want of ability, or is it only want 
of will ?{ Again, he says: ‘The inability is only moral, and 
lies wholly in the aversion of our hearts from such employ- 
ments.”§ President Davies says: ‘‘ Sinners complain of their 
want. of ability; but what is their inability, but their unwil- 
lingness?” Dr. Dwight says: ‘The nature of this inability 
to obey the law of God is, in my own view, completely indi- 
cated by the word indisposition, or the word disinclination. 
Our natural powers are plainly sufficient; our inclination only 
is defective.”|| Dr. Woods says: “From this text, in which 
Christ says, ‘ Ye will not come unto me,’ it is natural to infer 
that the unwillingness, or indisposition, mentioned, is the very 
thing which constitutes the znabdzlity spoken of in other places.” 


* Bib. Repertory, April, 1854, vol. xxiii. pp. 681-683. 

¢ Dis. on Liberty, p. 18. ¢ Regeneration, ch. 3, sec. 3. 
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The Synod of Virginia, ¢n November 1836, adopted a paper, 
printed by a committee, composed of Dr. George Baxter, Dr. 
William Hill, Dr. S. B. Wilson, Dr. W. S. Plumer and Rev. 
James M. Brown, in which, after a just rebuke of the senti- 
ment that the influences of the Holy Spirit were not necessary 
to the conversion of the soul, it is added, and we suppose with 
special reference to the language and theory of Dr. Junkin, and 
those who sympathize in sentiment with him: “ The error of 
those who assert that the sinner has no power of any kind for 
the performance of duty, strips the sinner of his moral agency 
and accountableness, and introduces the heresy of Antinomian- 
ism, or Fatalism.” Dr. Baxter, the author of this document, 
here virtually charges Dr. Junkin, his successor in office, and 
those who agree with him in sentiment, with Antinomianism, or 
Fatalism. But this was done before the scenes of 1887 were 
enacted. 

Dr. Nathan Rice, to whose assaults upon our Church we have 
given special attention, has endorsed the sentiment and lan- 
guage of those whom he would regard as the most ultra de- 
fenders of what he terms the New Theology. In his book en- 
titled ‘God Sovereign and Man Free,’’ designed as an exhibi- 
tion of Calvinism in opposition to Arminianism, he refers to 
the opinion of the Rev. Richard Watson, that divine influence 
is necessary to fallen man’s accountability, and then adds: 
*‘ Look at the consequences which necessarily flow from such a 
principle. 1. Men without divine influence to relieve them 
from the effects of depravity, are not accountable beings, and 
are under no obligation to obey the law of God. If they can 
no more obey the law of God, than they can stop the tide, and 
are under a necessity of sinning, they can be under no obliga- 
tion to obey. The conclusion, therefore, to which we are forced, 
according to Mr. Watson’s doctrine, is, that men, left in their 
natural state, are so depraved that they cannot sin; for certain 
tt is, that they who cannot obey cannot disobey.”* Here it 
will be observed, Dr. Rice asserts that the sinner’s power of 
obedience is equal to his power of disobedience. But it should 
be noticed that when he dictated this language, Arminianism, 
and not New School Theology, was before his mind. Dr. Chal- 


* God Sovereign and Man Free, p. 189. 
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mers has not discussed this subject distinctly and particularly. 
His views, as interspersed through his various works, are sub- 
stantially those of Edwards, Fuller, and the great proportion 
of Calvinistic divines. The superficial reader of his Popular 
Lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, might infer that he be- 
lieved in man’s natural inability to obey the law of God. Such 
an inference, however, would be doing great injustice to this 
eminent divine. He uses strong language in reference to man’s 
depravity, or his moral inability, but so far as we can discover, 
there is no intimation of any other inability in man to love God 
than his unwillingness or aversion to this duty. On the con- 
trary, his theory of the will and moral agency, as exhibited in 
his Bridgewater Treatise and elsewhere, imply the existence of 
a natural capacity in man to do what God requires of him. 
He illustrates, with great force, the sentiment, that man is re- 
sponsible for his emotions, affections, and belief. He bases his 
responsibility upon his power over the faculty of attention. 
“Tt is thus,” says Dr. C., “that we can will the right emo- 
tions into being, not immediately but mediately—as the love of 
God, by thinking on God—the admiration of moral excellence, 
by means of a serious and steadfast attention to it.” “ Emo-- 
tions though not voluntary in themselves, are so far voluntary 
in their proximate or immediate causes; in that the mind, to a 
certain extent, and by the control which it has over the faculty 
of attention, can will those ideas into its presence by which the 
emotions are awakened.” ‘‘ Man can, by means of these ob- 
jects, etther kindle the right emotions in his bosom, or make his 
escape from those emotions that trouble and annoy him.” “By 
the command which the will has over the attention, we become 
responsible, not only for our states of emotion, but also, in a 
great degree, for our intellectual states.” ‘It is not morally 
incumbent upon man to see an object, which ts placed beyond 
the sphere of his vision; nor can either a rightful condemna- 
tion, or a rightful vengeance be laid upon him, because he has 
not perceived it.” “If it be indeed true, that that light hath 
come into the world, then it is for him (man) to guide the eye 
of his understanding towards it. The thing is now submitted 
to his choice.”’** Much more of similar import is found in the 
* Bridgewater Treatise, pp. 279-283. 
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writings of Dr. Chalmers. While he believes in the perverse- 
ness of the human heart, in its voluntary opposition to the law 
of God, and that this aversion will continue until the Holy 
Spirit moves upon his heart, he teaches that man has the power 
of fixing his attention upon God, or the world, and that the 
moral character of his emotions and preferences is determined 
by the power he has over the faculty of attention. This is in 
substance the natural ability of Edwards and of Constitutional 
Presbyterians. We do not say, as Dr. Rice intimates that we 
do,* that the will has any direct power over the affections of the 
soul, so that man can, by a simple determination to do so, call 
into exercise any kind of emotion or affection. No author 
connected with our Church, so far as we know, has ever ad- 
vanced such an absurd idea. But -we do say with Chalmers, 
and in opposition to Dr. Rice, that man can govern his affec- 
tions, because he has the power of fixing his attention upon 
objects fitted to excite these affections; “that the will, in the 
language of Chalmers, is in contact with the idea of that object 
which awakens the emotion, and therefore, although not in 
contact with the emotion, it may be vested with an effectual 
control over it.”+ We agree with Chalmers in the sentiment, 
that because man can fix his attention on God, or the world, 
and upon doing which depends the virtuousness or viciousness 
of his character, he “may be reckoned with for the judgments 
of his understanding as well as for the emotions of his heart, 
or the actions of his history.” { 

Dr. John Brown is equally explicit in teaching that the 
only inability of the sinner to love God is his indisposition to 
obedience. He says,in commenting upon John vi. 44: “It 
is plain, from this passage, that the inability of coming to 
Christ, under which men labor, is not physical, but moral. It 
does not originate at all in a want of those intellectual and 
active faculties which are necessary to come to Christ, but en- 
tirely in an indisposition arising out of wilful ignorance, and 
the love of sin, and of the world.” It is like the inability of 
the intemperate man to keep himself sober, the inability of 


*O0. and N. S., p. 89. + Brigdewater Treatise, p. 278. 
t Ibid. p. 282. 
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Joseph’s brethren to speak peaceably to him. If men cannot 
come to Christ, it is just because they will not come.’’* 

‘Dr. Cummings, of the Scotch church, says, “Ido believe 
that in the light of the judgment morn, the remark of this man 
and that man, ‘I cannot believe,’ will be discovered ‘to have 
been but a phrase for ‘I will not believe.” The real inability 
ts in the will, and hence the Spirit’s first work is in man to 
will, and next to do, of his good pleasure.”+ ; 

Again, “If you have no capacity for salvation—if you are 
utterly incapable of accepting the gospel—then you have a 
most excellent and valid excuse, and there will be no punish- 
ment.” “The whole difficulty lies in the inclination.’’t 

The views of our Church, as expressed by prominent minis- 
ters in our cennectien, are so generally understood, that a few 
quotations frem their writings will suffice. The true doctrine 
on this subject, as stated by Dr. Duffield, is this: ‘‘ While sin- 
ners have all the faculties necessary to a perfect moral agency, 
and a just accountability, such is their love of sin and opposi- 
tion to God and his law, that, independent of the renewing in- 
fluence, or almighty energy of the Holy Spirit, they never will 
comply with the commands of God.’ Elsewhere Dr. Duffield 
says, ‘‘ The inability attributed to men in the sacred Scriptures, 
is wholly that of will.”§ Dr. Richards says, “ The true reason, 
then, why men cannot come to Christ, is not the want of oppor- 
tunity, nor yet a deficiency in their natural powers; but alto- 
gether because they are destitute of right moral dispositions, 
or of a good heart. This is the only difficulty in the way of 
their salvation; and yet this is.so deep and radical, that with- 
out divine interposition, it will never be removed.’’|| Rev. Al- 
bert Barnes says, “It is not to any want of physical strength 
that this rejection is owing.” The will of man is the only ob- 
stacle in the way to his conversion. “By this was meant that 
he was wholly inclined to evil, and opposed to good; and that 
this native propensity was so strong as never to be overcome 
but by the influence of the Holy Spirit.” In speaking of the 
framers of the Confession, Mr. Barnes says, “‘ They have for- 


* Discourses, vol. i. p- 461. + Minor Works, 1st series, p. 121. 
{ Minor Works, 2d series, pp. 167-173. 

2 Regeneration, p. 133. || Lectures, p. 483. 
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mally, in the proper place, defined man’s inability as consist- 
ing in the will; that it is because man is averse to holiness, 
that he does not obey God; that this aversion is the measure 
of his inability ; nor do they ever refer to any other notion of 
inability than this.’’* 

Dr. Rice charges the New School, as he terms our Church, 
with denying the existence of a corrupted nature, distinct from 
the acts of the mind—and he adds, “they, of course, deny 
the doctrine of our standards, that by this corruption we are 
indisposed and disabled, and made opposite to all good, and 
wholly inclined to evil.”+ We feel it due to truth, and to our 
Church, to repel, in the most emphatic terms, this imputation 
upon our orthodoxy. A more slanderous charge was never 
brought against any branch of the Church of Christ. We have 
shown, in a previous Article in the Review, that, whilst with 
Edwards, and Dr. Hodge, and even Dr. Rice, we reject the 
theory that God has infused into the soul a positively sinful 
principle, we believe that the whole race of Adam, in conse- 
quence of his sin, are born into the world with tendencies in 
their nature to sin, which result in actual transgression; and 
that this is their corrupt nature. In itself considered, 71 de- 
sert cannot be predicated of the infant on account of it, nor 
will man be punished with eternal death for it. But still it 
exists, and is the occasion of the universal prevalence of sin. 
We deny that this corrupt nature destroys man’s free agency, 
or his constitutional power to obey God. We reject the infer- 
ence of our brethren that, because of our corrupt nature, the 
Spirit of God in regeneration, literally creates a holy princi- 
ple in the soul, distinct from love to God. But we hold that 
in consequence of the withdrawment of the Spirit of God from 
Adam’s posterity, their natural principles of self-’ »ve and na- 
tural appetites so exist as to render it certain that man, as a 
moral agent, will voluntarily pervert his powers, and will per- 
ish, without divine interposition. This sentiment has been 
published repeatedly by prominent ministers in our Church. 
We know of no minister in our connection who has avowed a 
different opinion. Until, therefore, Dr. Rice can adduce 
stronger proof of his charge than his book contains, we must 


* Defence, p. 74-79. 
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consider him guilty of a most unjust and inexcusable slander, 
when he says that “the New School believe that men have no 
corrupt nature,” inherited from Adam, and that “ they deny 
the doctrine that man is indisposed, disabled and made oppo- 
site to all good, and wholly inclined to evil.” After the expo- 
sition we have given of the doctrines discussed in this series of 
Articles, we shall leave it to our readers to say, whether we 
are not justified in repelling such an unfounded and unchristian 
accusation. 

3. Before concluding this Article, it is proper that we should 
briefly notice the two most common objections to the views of 
Constitutional Presbyterians on the subject of man’s ability to 
obey the law of God. 

I. It is objected that the doctrine of man’s natural ability 
to obey the law of God is a virtual denial of his dependence 
on the Spirit of God for regeneration and salvation. 

We readily admit that if our view of this subject legitimately 
leads to such a result, it cannot be true. No truth is more 
clearly exhibited in the word of God than man’s entire depend- 
ence as a sinner, upon the special influence of the Holy Spirit 
for his conversion and salvation. It is absolutely certain that 
sinful man will perish forever, if the Spirit of God does not in- 
terpose for his deliverance. But does our doctrine lead to such 
a result? Did Edwards, Smalley, Witherspoon, Fuller and 
Dwight and the large number of divines in Great Britain and 
America who coincide in sentiment with them, deny the neces- 
sity of the influence of the Holy Spirit in the salvation of the 
soul, when they taught man’s natural ability to comply with 
the requirements of God? We venture the remark that not 
even Dr. Rice and Mr. Wood will bring such an accusation 
against them. ‘The truth is, the question to be settled pertains 
not to the fact of the sinner’s dependence on the Spirit of God, 
but to the nature of this dependence. Is it the dependence of 
one who has no kind of power to do his duty—whose faculties 
are in such a state, that they have no capacity for perceiving 
the truth, or for choosing God in preference to the world? or 
is it the dependence of one, who, though as to natural capacities 
qualified to obey the will of God, nevertheless deliberately 
refuses to render the required obedience; and the strength - 
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of whose opposition to God is such that it is certain he never 
will turn unto Him unless the Holy Spirit exert an efficient 
power upon his soul? ‘Is it a dependence consisting in the 
utter prostration of his intellectual faculties by sin, so that a 
faculty or principle of Holiness must be literally created in the 
soul by the Spirit, before it can have any kind of power to 
choose the service of God? or is it a dependence consisting 
not in the want of intellectual capacity for obedience, but in the 
willful perversion of faculties already possessed? The latter is 
the view taken by Constitutional Presbyterians, and we believe 
by the majority of Calvinists in this country and in Europe. 
The history and consciousness of man confirm the declaration 
of the Word of God that the “understandings of men are dark- 
ened, being alienated from the life of God, through the igno- 
rance that is in them, because of the blindness of their heart.’’* 
All the faculties of the mind are affected in their exercise by 
man’s mental state, induced by his preference of the world to 
God. Having voluntarily yielded to his native propensities to 
earthly good, that were unrestrained by the grace of God, his 
first choice, as a moral agent, was a sinful choice; and from 
that period every moral act continues to be sinful until the af- 
fections of his soul, under the power of the Spirit, centre upon 
God as his portion. So long as he loves earthly objects in 
preference to God, his understanding is darkened. He per- 
ceives not the truth as it is. The character of God, His holy 
law, the evil of sin, and the state of his own heart are imper- 
fectly and erroneously apprehended. Hence his love for the 
world increases, his will becomes more perverse, every evil pro- 
pensity strengthens, and there is a moral certainty that no ef- 
fort of his, no motives however pure and heavenly will avail to 
induce the obedience of his heart to God. ‘The heart is fully 
set within him to do evil.”” His depravity has neither destroyed 
nor impaired his understanding, or susceptibilities, or his power 
of choice. { But it so operates as to prevent these natural 
powers from performing their office in accordance with the will 


* Eph. iv. 18. 

{Even Dr. Rice says, “that in moral corruption there is not the slight- ' 
est tendency to destroy those mental faculties which are essential to free 
moral agency and accountability.” 0. & N.S. p. 33. 
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of God. It affects their exercise, but not their essential na- 
ture. The obstinacy of a disobedient child’will blind his un- 
derstanding as to his obligations to obedience to his parent, 
and will interfere with the exercise of filial love; but the natu- 
ral power to perceive his duty, and to cherish filial affection 
exists unimpaired. The sensualist in consequence of his love 
of earthly pleasures, may be blinded as to the excellence of vir- 
tuous pursuits; but who will say that his natural power to 
change his course of life has been impaired? No inducements 
that may be presented to him may avail to restore him to vir- 
tue. But still his unwillingness to act, as a rational and im- 
mortal being ought to act, does not impair his intellectual ca- 
pacity to love God in preference to his debasing. pursuits. 
There may be a moral certainty that he will continue to per- 
vert his powers, in opposition to the occasional remonstrances 
of conscience; but this certainty does not destroy his capacity 
for right action. These illustrations will serve to show the na- 
ture of the sinner’s dependence on the Spirit of God for conver- 
sion and salvation. His inability, consisting entirely in an un- 
willingness to do his duty, and it being certain that left to him- 
self, he will never turn to God, he is as dependent on God for’ 
the result—to wit, his regeneration and salvation—as he was 
for his creation. But it is the dependence of an active, intelli- 
gent, voluntary being, whose love for earthly things and aver- 
sion from spiritual subjects, are so strong that nothing but the 
influence of the Holy Spirit will overcome his willful obstinacy. 
The Spirit must arrest his attention and fix it on divine truth. 
He must touch the sensibilities of the soul through the under- 
standing apprehending the truth. He must, in view of the mo- 
tives addressed to the sinner induce him-to transfer the su- 
preme affections of his heart from the world to God. He thus 
works in the sinner to will right. He does not seek to remove 
a defective physical organization by imparting to the soul any 
new faculty. But he aims to restore, what our Standards call 
‘a lost ability of will.” And in doing this, He brings into ac- 
tion the intellectual activities of the sinner. He leads him to 
think and feel and choose right, so that whilst He—the Spirit— 
works in him, the sinner himself ‘works out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling.” What more dependence on the Spirit — 
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of God do we need than this? We believe that He begins, carries 
forward, and completes the work of the sinner’s salvation. But 
it is done without impairing in the least the sinner’s power to 
persist in his sinful course, or contravening any law of mental 
or moral freedom. 

It is due to truth that we state, in this connection, our deep 
conviction that there is no body of ministers who inculcate more 
frequently, or more intelligently, the great scriptural truth of 
a sinner’s dependence on the Spirit of God for his salvation, 
than the ministry of our branch of the Church of Christ. We 
are so fully persuaded of the strength of man’s opposition to 
the authority of his Maker, of his disinclination to spiritual ex- 
cellence, and of his love for things incompatible with the culti- 
vation of holiness of heart, that, notwithstanding his possesion 
of the natural capacity to do his duty, we should despair of the 
conversion of a single soul, unless the power of the Holy Spirit 
is exerted to this end. We do not tell the sinner to rely ez- 
clusively upon his natural ability as the basis of effort to secure 
his salvation. Whilst we studiously avoid giving him the im- 
pression that he is, like a corpse, destitute of all kind of power 
to obey God, and must, therefore, “wait God’s time,” until He 
shall create within him a faculty, or principle of holiness, dis- 
tinct from his own mental act, we tell him that the special grace 
of God is necessary to his salvation, and that he is encouraged 
to believe that he may obtain that special grace, if he exerts his 
natural capacity to this end. We tell him, that the exertion 
of his intellectual faculties, with a view to his repentance, may 
be the means of securing the renewing power of the Spirit, 
without which he perishes forever. Unless his natural capacity 
is exerted in order to his repentance, he cannot be saved. With 
this capacity put forth under the promptings of the common 
influence of the Spirit, and the motives of the Gospel, and his 
own conscience, God, in his wise sovereignty and in mercy, may 
bestow upon him the special, distinguishing power of the Holy 
Spirit, that will render certain his repentance and salvation. 
This is our mode of exhibiting these two important truths of 
man’s constitutional ability, as a moral agent, to love God, and 
. his dependence, as a sinner, on the Spirit of God for his salva- 
tion. These truths are perfectly consistent with each other. 
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Both are the teachings of the Bible; and when they are pre- 
sented in their proper light, and in due proportion, they are 
far better fitted to arouse a sleeping conscience, and to excite 
to the surrender of the heart to Christ, than the teachings of 
those whe deny all kind of power to man to perform his duty 
to his God, and who thus as effectually paralyze all effort on 
the part of the sinner as if he were required to create a world. 
Our view of this subject, while it exalts fallen man as an intel- 
lectual being in the scale of existence, and as acting a part 
here as a free, moral agent, fraught with eternal consequences, 
still magnifies the grace of God in overcoming the voluntary 
obstinacy of the sinner. It presents him as a rebel against the 
authority of the God of the universe, but who, under the mighty 
power of the Holy Spirit, and without any infringement upon his 
freedom, submits to his rightful sovereign, and enters upon a 
path that terminates in perfect and endless happiness. Who 
does not see that the power of divine grace is more displayed 
in thus bringing into subjection an indomitable will, than it 
would be in the creation of a new faculty in the soul, or in 
repairing a ruined physical constitution? We doubt not that 
the spirits around the throne of God are more deeply impressed 
with His omnipotence, when they witness the efficacy of 
divine grace in overcoming the voluntary perverseness of 
the human heart, than they were when they shouted for 
joy at the dawn of this world’s existence. Our doctrine, then, 
we hold, exalts God in the conversion of the sinner, while it 
throws upon the transgressor the responsibility of his present 
and future destiny. 

II. It is objected to the view we have presented, that natural 
ability is not necessary to moral acts; and, if it were, no ad- 
vantage is gained from its possession, since it is certain it will 
not be exercised in obedience to the requirements of God, unless 
the Holy Spirit moves upon the soul. 

Dr. Junkin says: “Nor is the absurdity less, when it is 
affirmed that man has natural ability to perform a moral act.’’* 
But we cannot conceive of a greater absurdity, than to speak of 
the moral act of a moral agent that does not necessarily imply 
the existence of natural power for the performance of the act. 


* Page 51. 
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What is a moral act, but the act of an agent with respect to 
the moral law? And does not this involve a natural capacity 
to know what the law requires and prohibits, to feel the power 
of the presented motives to obedience to the law, and to obey 
or disobey its precepts? To affirm, as Dr. Junkin does, that 
‘‘ moral ability alone can qualify man to repent,” is equivalent 
to saying that he ean repent if he does repent; for the moral 
ability to repent is the disposition to repent, and the disposition 
is the very essence of repentance.* We say, then, that in every 
moral act there must be natural ability in order to its exercise. 

But it is said, that if it is certain the sinner will persist in 
impenitence, provided the Spirit of God does not interpose in 
his behalf, of what use is his natural power to love God? For 
all practical results, he may as well be physically incapacitated 
as to possess natural ability to obey God. 

We admit that, as respects the certainty of the sinner’s con- 
tinuance in impenitence, unless the Holy Spirit exert his power 
upon him, it is as absolute as if he were destitute of constitu- 
tional capacity to turn unto God. It is, however, strange lan- 
guage to come from a professed Calvinist, that, because the 
event is certain in either case, therefore it matters not whether 
the sinner has or has not the requisite natural power for com- 
plying with the divine requirements. If President Edwards 
accomplished anything of value to the cause of trath, by his 
immortal work on the Will, it was his masterly demonstration of 
the difference between a certainty that results from physical 
causes, and a certainty that is brought about by moral influences. 
He shows conclusively that in the latter case there is responsi- 
bility—in the former none. We would ask our brethren who 
urge this objection, do they see-no difference between the cer- 
tainty of Adam’s sin, his voluntary transgression of the law of 
God, with ample constitutional power to continue obedient, and 
a certainty of the same act, resulting from a necessitating cause 


* We are aware that some who agree with the doctrine of this Article, 
are accustomed to say, that man has the ability to repent, if he will. And 
the idea which they intend to convey by the language is doubtless correct, 
that is, that the only difficulty in the way of a sinner’s salvation, is his 
unwillingness to be saved. Still we regard the language as improper. It 
is equivalent to saying, that man has the power to love God if he does it. 
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in his nature, and over which he had no control? Would there 
be no difference between the certainty of the crucifixion of 
Christ, through the voluntary wickedness of the Jews, with nat- 
ural power to an opposite state of heart, and to desist from the 
murderous deed, and a certainty that resulted from an innate 
or implanted disposition, which operated like physical laws, 
and which it was naturally impossible for them to have over- 
come? Is there no difference between a certainty that a man 
will be intemperate and dishonest, when he has the power to be 
sober and honest, but will not, and a certainty of his possess- 
ing the same character, becduse he has no physical capacity to 
be otherwise? Surely the mind must be warped by prejudice, 
or blinded by speculation, that believes that it amounts to the 
same thing, whether man has no power of any kind to love God, 
or has the natural power, but will not exercise it. There-may 
be as much certainty in the one case as in the other; but the 
moral sense of every one teaches him that the certainty of the 
one releases from all accountability, because of the unavoidable 
causes that produced it; whereas the certainty of the other 
greatly augments the guilt of the transgressor, because he has 
the natural ability to do right, but willfully perverts this consti-* 
tutional power in violating a law whose precepts and prohibi- 
tions are adapted to his nature, as a subject of the righteous 
government of God. 

In closing this series of Articles, on the doctrinal differences 
between tke two branches of the Presbyterian Church, to which 
we have had more special reference, many thoughts of a prac- 
tical nature suggest themselves, which we would be glad to in- 
sert in these pages. But our limits preclude our enlarging 
upon the subject. We must content ourselves with observing 
that we have endeavored to present the views of both Churches, 
fairly and impartially. Our object has been to state exactly 
wherein we agreed and wherein we differed. We have been 
satisfied for years that our New Basis brethren have misrepre- 
sented the views of the ministers of our Church, and, as a con- 
sequence, have impressed a large proportion of their people 
with thé idea that the two Churches differ radically in regard 
to the distinguishing doctrines of the Calvinistic system. We 
do not charge our brethren with intentional misrepresenta- 
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tion; though we have found it difficult, in some cases, to recon- 
cile their statements with candor and Christian charity. We 
know that good men, under the influence of party spirit, or 
because of their strong attachment to certain technical phra- 
ses and modes of exhibiting truth, do sometimes persuade them- 
selves that others, who prefer a different phraseology, have de- 
parted from the faith, when, in fact, there may be a substantial 
agreement between them. We admit there is a difference of 
opinion on certain points between our exscinding brethren and 
ourselves. We do not wish to conceal the fact, that we differ 
especially in regard to what has been termed the philosophy of 
Christian doctrine; and we consider the difference as of no lit- 
tle practical importance. The views of our brethren as to the 
extent of the atonement and of man’s capacity to obey the law 
of God, we cannot think tend to destroy all sense of obligation 
to obedience, and to render useless all appeals to the conscience 
of the sinner. But while we concede that this difference exists, 
we believe it is not a difference that is inconsistent with a cor- 
dial adoption of the distinguishing doctrines of Calvinism by 
both branches of the Church. It is a difference that has existed 
in the Presbyterian Church in this country almost from the 
period of its first organization to the present hour. And it 
exists at this moment among our New Basis brethren them- 
selves. Although we thus differ, we are agreed in teaching the 
important truths, that the posterity of Adam, in consequence 
of his sin and of the relation they sustain to him, are born into 
the world without holiness, and with a tendency in their nature 
to evil, so strong that their first moral act will be sinful; that 
the sufferings and death of Jesus Christ have illustrated the 
character of God, and magnified His law, and thus provided a 
way by which the Almighty can be just in justifying the sin- 
ner ; that the only meritorious ground of a sinner’s acceptance 
before God, is the righteousness of Jesus Christ, and that His 
righteousness thus avails to the sinner’s justification when he 
accepts it by faith—his faith, however, being only the instru- 
ment of restoration to the favor of God; that it is by the spe- 
cial efficient power of the Holy Ghost, through the instrumen- 
tality of the truth, that the sinner is led to repent of his sin 
and to love God supremely ; and that whatever may be the sin- 
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ner’s intellectual capacity for obedience to the moral law, it is 
certain he will never turn to God unless the Holy Spirit arrest 
his attention, give a new direction to his will, and induce a 
transfer of the governing affections of his soul from the world 
to God as his portion. We agree in believing these vital truths 
of the Gospel. And it was because we were agreed in holding 
to these fundamental points of doctrine, that we have always 
taken the position, that so far as doctrinal differences were in- 
volved, there was no cause for the division of the Presbyterian 
Church in this country. Our brethren—especially that portion 
of them who came into the Presbyterian Church from the Asso- 
ciate Reformed Church, in 1821, with the propensity to mag- 
nify minor points of difference which has marked the history 
of the Secession bodies of Scotland, and which, we may add, 
has greatly impaired the power of truth in that land—profess 
to have entertained a different opinion. Since the separation 
they have acted upon this view, in publishing works containing 
the most serious charges against the orthodoxy of the ministry 
of our Church—charges that have been refuted time and again. 
Believing, as we do, that there was no just ground for their be- 
lief, and that in many cases their views were the result of preju- 
dices, formed when connected with another denomination, we 
have thrown upon them the entire responsibility of the division 
of the Presbyterian Church. Whatever sin may have been com- 
mitted in effecting this schism in Christ’s body belongs to 
them, and not to us. We opposed the division when it was 
first proposed; we have shown, as far as our sense of propriety 
would permit, a disposition to unite with our separated breth- 
ren, whenever they will abandon their New Basis, and will 
adopt the Constitution of the Church in the sense in which the 
fathers of American Presbyterianism understood it. We have 
no desire for a re-union unless it is based upon mutual confi- 
dence, and upon the liberal principles which have distinguished 
our Church from its organization until the memorable acts of 
1837. We believe that it is better for the cause of our com- 
mon Christianity that we should remain apart, rather than be 
ecclesiastically united, and for the want of confidence in each 
other be subject to the surmises, jealousies, and unhallowed _ 
strife that existed prior to the division in 1838. Whenever 
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our brethren shall show a disposition to return to the spirit and 
principles of the fathers of our American Presbyterian Church, 
we shall meet them in the same spirit, and will do our part 
in affecting such a union as will contribute to the glory of 
God and the extension of our branch of the Church of Christ. 
At present we see no evidence of the abandonment of their 
peculiar sentiments. We shall, therefore, pursue our course, 
as the representatives of those who founded the Presbyterian 
Church in this land, adopting the same standards that they 
recognized, adhering to the same liberal mode of interpreting 
these symbols of our faith, and praying that God will overrule 
the severance of this body of his people, with all the suspicions 
and unworthy insinuations of those who have gone out from us, 
for the advancement of Truth and the permanent establish- 
ment of Zion. 





ARTICLE IV. 


1. Memoires D’ Iberville, 1702. 


2. MS. Histoire de la Nouvelle France. Par Le P. De CHARLE- 
vorx. <A Paris, 1744. 3 vols. quarto. 


3. Voyage du Nouvelle Decouverte d’un tres grand pays dans L’ 
Amerique.. Par LE R. P, Lovuts HENNEPIN, etc. Amsterdam, 
1704. 


4. Memoires de L’ Amerique septentrionale, ou la swite des voyages 
de M. Le Baron DE Lanovuran. A la Haye, 1703. 


On the labels of merchandise, commerce is sometimes repre- 
sented as a queen-like and symmetrical lady, seated on a throne, 
composed of materials brought from every nation under Heaven, 
with earth and ocean for her footstools. 

As the heroic and beautiful maid of Orleans, in the fifteenth 
century led France to victory in the Old world, so commerce 
from 1620 to 1720 added lustre to the crown of French kings 
by her daring adventures and successes in the New. In 
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that century she held the whole region of the lakes and the 
valley of the Mississippi in subjection. 

Whoever peruses the accounts of the mercantile enterprises 
of that time, is impressed with the feeling that it was the ro- 
mantic age of American commerce. 

In the year 1620, but few traces of civilization were seen on 
the Atlantic border of the United States. On the isle of Man- 
hattan, now a splendid wilderness of brick and marble, there 
were only wild forest trees, and wilder men wandering about 
in deer and buffalo skins. At Castle Island, just below the 
present city of Albany, there was a rude trading post of the 
Dutch. At Jamestown, there were a few farms and tobacco 
plantations, and a hospitable people, “but not proper persons 
to trade with. If they deceived one, they accounted it a 
Roman action.”* On the coast of Plymouth, there had just 
landed a party of emigrants from the May Flower, who had 
been hired by a London mercantile corporation, to labor for 
them for a term of seven years. 

Previous to 1620, however, there had been in Massachusetts 
Bay, a French Calvinist accompanied by a youth named Sam- 
uel Champlain. In 1608 the latter laid the foundation of Que- 
bec. As early as the winter of 1615, he was in the villages of 
the tribes on the borders of Lakes Nipissing and Huron, form- 
ing commercial alliances with the tribes, hearing strange stories 
of the far west, and even gaining intelligence of the “ Puans” 
or Winnebagoes, then dwelling at Green Bay, of the copper 
isles of Lake Superior, of the Falls of Saint Mary, and of a 
great river flowing from the western extremity of Lake Supe- 
rior to the south. { Thus some years before the Puritans trod 
the shores of Plymouth, one of the original discoverers of Cape 
Cod had gained an inkling of the resources of the Lake Supe- 
rior region, and commerce had made her footprints visible on 
the shores of the rivers of the west. 

In the consideration of its commercial affairs, we must re- 
member that the leaders of the trade in the west were not or- 


* Voyages of De Vries. 

+ Champlain calls the Falls of Saint Mary ‘Gaston Rapids,” and Lake 
Superior “Grand Lac.” See map and journals republished in vol. 1. 
Documentary History of New York. 
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dinary merchants. They were men who added to strong intel- 
lect, considerable culture. They had not passed their life be- 
hind a counter, nor in a warehouse, but they had the advantage 
of instruction from the best tutors, a varied experience from 
mingling with those distinguished in the marine, military and 
ecclesiastical annals of France. 

The first European that ever ventured his bark upon the wa- 
ters that flow into the upper Mississippi, was engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits in Canada, whither he had emigrated from 
France, soon after the receipt of the intelligence of Cham- 
plain’s visit to the Huron country, and it is an interesting coin- 
cidence that his name should have been the same as that of the 
distinguished man of science who at a late day under direction 
of the United States, did so much to develop the geology of 
Minnesota, and after whom one of the islands that divide the 
Falls of Saint Anthony is named.* 

Nicolet the trader, after passing some years in the vicinity 
of Lake Huron, arrived in 1639 among the Winnebagoes, then 
in Wisconsin, now resident near the Mankato river. He re- 
marked that their dialect was different from that of the Indians 
east of the Lakes. 

An early record quoted by Shea, in his “Discovery of the 
Valley of the Mississippi,” speaking of this tribe, says: “A 
people called so because they came from a distant sea, but 
whom some French erroneously called Puants.”’ Like the Na- 
doueouis, (Dakotas) they spoke a language distinct from the 
Huron and Algonquin. Embarking on a river flowing west, 
says Father Vimont, “the Sieur Nicolet, who had penetrated 
farthest into those distant countries, avers that had he sailed 
three days more on a great river, which flows from that lake 
(Green Bay) he would have found the sea.” By “the sea,” he 
evidently mistranslated the Algonquin word Mississippi, which 
means “Great Water.” 

When there was not a single mission station in all Upper 
Canada, keen-eyed commerce had followed the dim Indian trail 
to the Ultima Thule of the tribes of the Algonquin stock. As 
early as 1654, two adventurous traders entered and explored 
for the first time, the Caspian sea of America, known on our 


* Jean N. Nico!let. 
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maps as Lake Superior. In two years they returned to Que- 
bec, with a flotilla of Ojibways, laden with peltries, and De Lau- 
son, the Governor, seized the opportunity of extending the 
commerce of the colony to regions hitherto unknown, In 1658 
De Grosseiles and another trader wintered on the shores of 
Lake Superior, and are supposed to have been the first Euro- 
peans that wandered into the territory of the Dakotas. 

About the year 1656, the Iroquois drove the Hurons from 
their villages, and the latter migrating made an alliance, and 
sought a home with the Dakotas. The Dakotas, unacquainted 
with the “‘sacred iron” or fire arms, were frequently laughed at 
by their guests, until at last, provoked beyond endurance, they 
enticed a large party of Hurons to a wild rice marsh, pierced 
many with their deadly stone-tipped arrows, and drove the rem- 
nant from theircountry. The refugees fled to the south-east of 
the western point of Lake Superior, now called La Pointe, and 
here they were visited by the Frenchmen who had dared to ven- 
ture among the Dakotas.* 

The men who penetrated into these out-of-the-way places were 
employés of the chief traders, and were as daring and as reck- 
less of their lives and their reputations as the sailors on board — 
merchant vessels. Sufficient had been gleaned from the reports 
of the wild “‘cowreurs des bois’’ and a few intelligent explorers, 
to convince the French Government that there was a vast cen- 
tral river in the North American continent, whose tributaries 
arose in regions towards China and Japan. Talon therefore, as 
head of affairs in Canada, determined to take efficient measures 
to render France mistress of the trade of the lakes and great 
rivers of the Northwest, and chose Nicholas Perrot, a man of 
respectability, well educated and well versed in the Indian dia- 
lects, to treat with the distant tribes, and gather a delegation 
from each at the outlet of Lake Superior. In May 1671, there 
was a grand convocation at Sault St. Marie. Allouez, the first 
ecclesiastic that had reached the extremity of Lake Superior, 
opened the council by detailing to the painted, grotesque assem- 
blage enveloped in the robes of the beaver and buffalo, the great 
power of the French monarch beyond the seas. Two holes 
were then dug, in one of which was planted a cedar column, 


* Histoire Nouvelle France. 
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and in the other a cross of the same material. Then the 
European delegates chanted the hymn so often heard on the 
shores of the great lakes in the olden time: 


Vexilla regis, prodeunt 
Fulget crucis mysterium 
Qua vita mortem pertulit, 
Et morte, vitam protulit. 


Great obstacles in the way of exploration were removed by 
this treaty, and the authorities followed up the advantages 
secured. On the fourth of June, 1672, the French Minister 
wrote to Talon, the Intendant of Canada: “As after the in- 
crease of the colony there is nothing more important than the 
discovery of a passage to the South Sea, his Majesty wishes 
you to give it your attention.” In pursuance of this sugges- 
tion, Joliet, a young native Canadian merchant,* who had been 
respectably educated, was appointed “to discover the South 
Sea, by the way of the Maskoutens country, and the great river 
Mississippi, which is believed to empty in the California sea.” 

This youth was admirably adapted for the service. He was 
familiar with the habits and language of the Ottowas, and had 
previously penetrated to the vicinity of the Mississippi. With 
two bark canoes, an Indian map on birch bark, for a chart, 
and some Indian corn and dried meat, he and Marquette de- 
parted for Mackinaw, with five voyageurs. Happy in the 
thought of the great undertaking, they merrily plied the paddles 
of the canoe: 


And the forest’s life was in it, 
Allits mystery and magic, 

All the lightness of-the birch tree, 
All the toughness of the cedar, 
All the larch’s supple sinews, 

And it floated on the river, 

Like a yellow leaf in autumn— 
Like a yellow water lily.; 


* In Willard’s generally accurate ‘History of the United States,” an 
error is committed in calling Joliet a “missionary,” and in saying that 
his companion walked from Green Bay to the Portage of the Wisconsin 
river. : 

+ “The Song of Hiawatha.” 
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On the tenth of June, 1673, they reached the portage of the 
‘““Mesconsing” (Wisconsin.) The natives were astonished at 
the sight of seven Frenchmen, but treated them with kindness, 
and on the 17th, with joy inexpressible, the explorers stood 
beneath the beetling bluffs at the junction of the Wisconsin 
with the Mississippi. 

From thence they descended the “ great river :” 


Silent at times, then singing familiar Canadian boat songs, 


Such as they sang of old, on their own Canadian rivers. 
* * * * * * 


Water lilies in myriads, rocked on the slight undulations 
Made by the passing oars, and, resplendent in beauty, the lotus 
Lifted her golden crown above the heads of the boatmen,”* 


until they had reached a point below the 34th degree of lati- 
tude, and having been satisfied in relation to the short distance 
to the mouth of the Mississippi, they paddled up the stream as 
as far as the Illinois river, through which they returned by way 
of Lake Michigan to Green Bay. Joliet hastened to Quebec 
to impart the information he had obtained. 

Up to this period, but little was known of the buffalo, this ani- - 
mal not roaming in Canada. In a “Description of New Nether- 
land,” written more than two centuries ago, and republished in 
the Documentary History of New York, the author remarks: 
“Traders who come from a great distance, make mention of 
lions’ skins which will not be bartered, because they are used 
for clothing, being much warmer than others.” These sup- 
posed ‘lions’ skins” were evidently buffalo robes. As Joliet 
descended the Mississippi he saw numerous buffalos, and his 
companion thus describes them :} 

“‘We call them wild cattle because they are like our domestic 
cattle; they are not longer, but almost as big again, and more 
corpulent; our men having killed one, three of us had con- 
siderable trouble in moving it. The head is very large, the 
forehead flat, and a foot and a half broad between the horns 
which are exactly like those of our cattle, except that they are 
black and much larger. Under the neck there is a kind of large 
crop hanging down, and on the back a pretty high hump. The 

* “Evangeline,” pp. 97, 98. 


+ “Journal of Marquette,” translated by Shea. 
VoL. Iv.—40 
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whole head, the neck and part of the shoulders are covered with 
a great mane, like a horse’s; it is a crest a foot long which 
renders them hideous, and falling over their eyes prevents their 
seeing before them. The rest of the body is covered with a 
coarse, curly hair like the wool of our sheep, but much stronger 
and thicker. It falls in summer, and the skin is then as soft 
as velvet. At this time, the Indians employ the skins to make 
beautiful robes, which they paint of various colors.” 

There had been built about the time that Joliet was ap- 
pointed to undertake the Mississippi expedition, at the point 
where the town of Kingston now stands, a rude fort of earth 
and wooden palisades, as a depository of goods for the Indian 
trade. At this post La Salle was in command when Joliet re- 
turned to Quebec, and was intensely interested in the relation 
made by the explorer of the Mississippi country and its 
resources. La Salle was a native of Rouen, of distinguished 
family and accomplished education, and had attempted to 
build up a great trading monopoly at this fort. Hitherto the 
beaver trade had been the chief concern of the French merchant, 
but after hearing from Joliet concerning the buffalo, he con- 
ceived the idea of opening the traffic in buffalo skins. Repair- 
ing to France in 1675, he obtained a title of nobility and per- 
mission to rebuild fort Cataraqui or Frontenac, at his own ex- 
pense. 

In 1677 he was in France and represented to the Minister, 
Colbert, that his principal design in constructing the fort had 
been to continue discoveries, where commerce in the skins and 
wool of the buffalo might establish a great trade, and support 
powerful colonies. 

As it would be difficult to bring heavy buffalo robes in canoes 
to Montreal, he asked for a commission to go and discover the 
mouth of the great river Mississippi, on which vessels might be 
built to come to France. While presenting his petition, a buffalo 
robe was exhibited by him as a curiosity and sample. 

The king granted the petition, and the commission says :— 
“To accomplish this and every thing above mentioned, we give 
to you full powers on condition that you shall finish this enter- . 
prise within five years, in default of which these presents shall 
be void and of none effect; that you carry on no trade what- 
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ever with the savages called Outaouacs (Ottawas) and others 
who bring their beaver skins and peltries to Montreal.’’ The 
commencement of the year 1679 found La Salle, transported 
from the council chambers of the court of France, and busily 
engaged in building the first ship that was ever impelled by the 
winds of Lake Erie. 

In the month of September, the ship Griffin brought him 
and his exploring party to Green Bay. There he met several 
employés who had preceded him for the purpose of collecting 
» furs. Loading his vessel with peltries to the amount of ten or 
twelve thousand dollars, he sent her back, but she never reached 
her destination. 

Continuing his journey in a canoe along the then desolate 
shore of Lake Michigan, passing by the sites of Milwaukee and 
Racine, enduring “perils by land, and perils by sea, and perils 
from his own countrymen,” he arrived near Lake Peoria, in Illi- 
nois, in January, 1680, and employed a portion of his party “in 
preparing timber and planks for building a bark or - brigantine, 
fifty-two feet long and twelve broad, with which it was intended 
to prosecute the discoveries of the Mississippi. Trees were. 
burnt into charcoal, the smith went to work with his forge and 
hammers, and all hands moved with such alacrity, that in six 
weeks’ time the vessel’s hull stood on the stocks nearly ready 
for her masts and rigging.” * It however became necessary for 
La Salle to go all the way back to the eastern extremity of 
Lake Ontario, to obtain the materials necessary to complete the 
work. He left Tonty, an experienced man and soldier to whom 
we shall again make reference, in command of the post on the 
Illinois river. 

While La Salle and Hennepin were journeying to Fort Creve- 
coeur, as the Illinois post was named, a native of Lyons, by 
the name of Du Luth, was forming commercial alliances with 
the Dakotas of Minnesota. Le Clerg says: ‘In the last 
years of M. Frontenac’s first administration, Sieur du Luth, a 
man of talent and experience, opened a way to the missionaries 
and the gospel, turning towards the north of that lake (Superior,) 
where he built a fort. He advanced as far as the Lake of the 


* Life of La Salle by Sparks. 
¢ History of Catholic Missions. Shea, p. 437. 
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Issati, called Lake Buade, from the family name of M. de Fron- 
tenac, planting the arms of his Majesty in several nations on 
the right and left, where the missionaries still make every effort 
to introduce Christianity, the only fruit of which, indeed, con- 
sists in the baptism of some dying children, and in rendering 
adults inexcusable at God’s judgment by the gospel preached 
to them.”’ The fort built by Du Luth on Lake Superior, was 
at the mouth of the Pigeon river, the stream with its chain of 
lakes that divides Minnesota from the British possessions. It 
was called Fort Kamanistigoya, and was not far distant from 
the English “Fort William.”* 

To return to the expedition of La Salle. Before he retraced 
his steps from Fort Crevecoeur, he ordered Hennepin and two 
voyageurs to make discoveries towards the north, by ascending 
the Mississippi. Hennepin, in one of the editions of his works, 
says: “La Salle begged me to take the trouble to go and dis- 
cover the route, in advance, that he would have to take as far 
as the river Colbert (Mississippi,) on his return from Canada, 
but as I had an abscess in my mouth which had suppurated 
constantly for a year and a half, I showed my repugnance, and 
told him that I needed to go back to Canada’ to have medical 
treatment. He replied that if I refused this voyage he would 
write to my superiors. The Reverend Father Gabriel de la 
Ribourde, who had been my novice-master, begged me to go, 
teliing me that if I died of that infirmity, God would one day 
be glorified by my apostolic labors. ‘True, my son,’ said that 
venerable old man, whose head was whitened with more than 
forty years’ penance, ‘you will have many monsters to over- 
come and precipices to pass in this enterprise, which requires 
the strength of the most robust; you do not know a word of 
the language of these tribes whom you are going to endeavor to 
gain to God, but take courage, you will gain as many victories 
as you have combats.’ 

‘Considering that this father had at his age been ready to 
come to my aid in the second year of our new discoveries, with 
the view of announcing Christ to unknown tribes, and that 
this old man was the only male descendant and heir of his 
father’s house, for he was a Burgundian of rank, I offered to 


* La Houtan, vol. ii., p. 17. 
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make the voyage. * * * * The Sieur de la Salle showed 
me his satisfaction, gave me a calumet of peace, and a canoe 
with two men, one of whom was called the Picard du Gay, who 
is now at Paris, and the other Michael Ako. To the latter he 
intrusted some merchandise fit to make presents, and worth ten 
or twelve thousand livres; and to myself he gave ten knives, 
twelve awls, a little roll of tobacco to give to the Indians, 
about two pounds of white and black beads, a little package of 
needles, declaring that he would have given me more if he could. 
In fact he is quite liberal to his friends. Having received the 
blessing of the Rev. Father Gabriel, and taken leave of the 
Sieur de la Salle, and embraced all the party who came down 
to see us off, Father Gabriel concluding his adieu with the 
words ‘ Viriliter age, et confortetur cor tuum,’ we set out from 
Fort Crevecceur on the 29th of February.” 

Though the work of Hennepin contains a great many errors, 
and evinces the acting of a deceitful heart in a very vain 
man, yet his writings discover keen observation, and make 
known some facts that are worthy of remembrance. In the 
Amsterdam edition of Hennepin we observe the first representa- 
tion of Niagara Falls, and of a buffalo. His maps are also the’ 
first of those extant that show the course of the Mississippi, 
above the Wisconsin. 

Though it may occupy more space than we could have desired 
in this historical review of the commerce of the west, it is well 
to trace the wanderings of the first man who gave a description 
of the Falls of St. Anthony. The movements of Hennepin are 
not clearly made known after he launched his canoe and floated 
down the Illinois. He appears to have been detained by the 
floating ice in the Mississippi until about the middle of March. 
He then commenced the ascent of the stream which had been 
entered through the Wisconsin, seven years before, by Joliet. 
Surrounded by hostile and strange tribes, and floating upon a 
stream which the Illinois Indians had described as the resi- 
dence of hideous water monsters, and which was now partially 
obstructed .by cakes of ice, the contact of which with his frail 
birch canoe would be its ruin, he pushed with great caution 
against the current, and occupied much time, to use his own 
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words, “in traversing the river and sounding on all sides to 
see whether it was navigable.” 

The Dakotas of the Territory of Minnesota have ever been 
at war with their neighbors. In the seventeenth century, not 
only were they fighting on the banks of the Mississippi with 
the Iroquois of New York, but with other nations of the Algon- 
quin stock, who dwelt below Lake Pepin. 

From an enumeration of Indian tribes, which is in manu- 
script, and made more than a century and a half ago, we learn 
that the Miamis, that once dwelt in the neighborhood of the 
city of Chicago, lived on the Mississippi between the Wisconsin 
and Illinois rivers. Allies of the Illinois, they warred with the 
Dakotas, and previous to Hennepin’s departure from the vicinity 
of Peoria, they had attacked and killed some of the latter. 

Hennepin and his two companions had leisurely and plea- 
santly, and without molestation, pursued their journey for about 
four weeks. The father says: ‘We had considered the river 
with great pleasure. We wanted neither buffalo, nor deer, nor 
beaver, nor fish, nor bear-meat, for we killed those animals as . 
they swam across the river.’ About the eleventh of April 
the explorers had stopped to dine, not far from the Wisconsin 
river, and were cooking a wild turkey, when suddenly a flotilla 
of canoes, loaded with fierce Nadouessans (Dakota) warriors, 
made their appearance. They were panting to revenge them- 
selves for those of their nation that had been slain by the Mi- 
amis. Raising the war whoop, they leaped from their canoes 
and commenced discharging their arrows as they approached 
the party on shore. As they drew nigh and perceived that they 
were Europeans, and that they held the calumet of peace, they 
grew more calm. Disappointed in not finding the Indians, as 
they expected, the relatives of the murdered Dakotas were with 
difficulty dissuaded from tomahawking the Europeans that they 
had found in the country of their foes. After holding a coun- 
cil, they determined to take Hennepin and his party as 
captives. 

One of the chiefs, called Narrhetoba, then smoked the calu- 
met, and signified that they were to go with the Dakotas to 
their country ; an announcement that was not at all painful, as 
the Franciscan was anxious to learn something of their terri- 
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tory. At first the father was frequently alarmed, without any 
just occasion. The Indians stared with wonder at these white 
men, for they were the first they had ever seen, and considered 
them as supernatural. With the simplicity of children they 
expressed their astonishment at the actions of the captives, in 
loud exclamations. 

When the father would draw out his prayer book, and begin 
to move his lips as he read, all eyes were upon him, and con- 
sidering him a “ wakan” man they cried out “ Ouackanché,” 
which is to say, “this is supernatural,” or “this is wonder- 
ful.” His own account of the matter is very quaint: “I found 
it difficult to say my office before these Indians. Many seeing 
me move my lips, said, in a fierce voice, Ouackanché; and as 
we did not understand their language, we believed that they 
were angry. Michael Ako, much put out, told me that if I 
continued to say my breviary, we should all three be killed, and 
the Picard besought me to pray apart, so as not to irritate them. 
I followed his advice ; but the more I concealed myself, the more 
I had the Indians at my heels; for when I entered the wood, 
they thought I was going to hide some goods under ground; so 
that I knew not on what side to turn to pray, for they always 
kept their eyes upon me. . 

‘This obliged me to ask pardon of my two.canoe men, assu- 
ring them that I could not dispense with saying my office; that 
if we were massacred for that, I would be the innocent cause of 
their death as well as my own. By the term QOuackanché, 
the Indians meint that the book I was reading, was a spirit ; 
but by their gestures they nevertheless showed a kind of aver- 
sion, so that to accustom them to it I chanted the litany of the 
blessed Virgin in the canoe, with my book open. They thought 
that the breviary was a spirit which taught me to sing, for they 
are fond of singing.” This passage affords internal evidence 
that the writer was quick in acquiring and understanding In- 
dian languages, and is interesting as it contains the first printed 
Dakota word. 

Their journey was not very rapid, as the Indians frequently 
stopped to hunt the buffalo. Every traveller that passes 
through Lake Pepin, will notice upon the east side a long 
sandy point stretching out into the Lake. Such spots are- 
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favorite camping grounds for Indians, for there they can readily 
discern the approach of a foe. Upon this point the party that 
had Hennepin in charge, appear one night to have lodged. 
Those who had lost their friends in war, wept over him all 
night, and appeared anxious to take his life; wherefore he 
called the lake the Lake of Tears. 

Three or four miles from the youthful but increasing and 
vigorous city of St. Paul, there is a low and extensive marshy 
bottom, through which meanders a stream. Years ago it was 
the site of the village of the Kaposia band of Dakotas, but is 
now marked by the dilapidated cabins of a few half-breeds and 
Canadian voyageurs, and called “ Pig’s Eye.” As the Missis- 
sippi makes a great bend near this spot, the Indian whose home 
was in the vicinity of Lake Issati (Mille Lac) would save some 
miles of travel by abandoning his canoe and pursuing his jour- 
ney by land. This was the course pursued by Hennepin’s cap- 
tors, though he does not appear to have understood their reason. 
At a season of the year when the ice in this latitude had not 
disappeared from the marshes and shallow lakes, and unaccus- 
tomed to the trail of Indians through swamps, the ecclesiastic 
suffered much during the journey. For five days they travelled, 
before they reached their villages on Rum River and the lake, 
fording the swollen streams, walking through morasses filled 
with sharp ice, that caused the feet to bleed, and eating but 
once a day. 

By the time they reached their habitations, Hennepin was 
in bad condition. A “medicine man” was called in to pre- 
scribe. Placing him on a bearskin near the fire, he rubbed his 
legs and feet with wild-cat oil. Still continuing weak, he was 
placed in a sweating cabin, which is a small lodge of buffalo 
skins, in which red hot stones are placed, upon which, after the 
patient enters, water is thrown, filling the hut with vapor. The 
vapor bath was administered about three times a week, and the 
patient soon felt as strong as ever. 

The war party that arrested Hennepin, was composed of 
braves of different bands of Dakotas, who lived in the vicinity 
of Mille Lac, and the river which connects its waters with the 
Mississippi. The Dakotas of this neighborhood were called 
Issati. Before they separated to their respective residences, 
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they began to make disposition of their three prisoners and 
their merchandise. The division of plunder was made with 
little difficulty until they came to the roll of tobacco, and for 
this they fought as if for a prize. Breaking open a small chest 
of the ecclesiastic, and finding that it contained only books and 
papers, they abandoned it. 

It was always customary for the priests who were connected 
with the commercial expeditions of the French, to carry the 
furniture of a chapel, which could be conveniently used in a 
temple not made with hands, the beautifully arched forest, or 
in some rude structure, speedily erected and composed of birch 
bark. Among the goods of Hennepin was a portable chapel. 
The men of the forest placed a high value upon the clerical 
robes, but they were very much afraid of a silver chalice, gilt on 
the inside, supposing that the glistening was the movement of 
some evil spirit. 

It was Hennepin’s lot to be placed under the guardianship of 
a chief named Aquipaguetin, who appears to have desired to 
make the father feel at home. The son of the chief, like the 
Indians of the present day, was exceedingly fond of finery, and 
with great delight paraded about in the Franciscan’s vestments. 
The priestly garment, after being ‘admired by the whole vil- 
lage, was subsequently presented to some Indians on a visit from 
the plains far westward. 

Aquipaguetin having waded through the marshes towards the 
sources of Rum River, was met at the lake by his five wives, 
with three bark canoes, who paddled them a short league to an 
island, where their cabins were. 

The chief treated Hennepin with consideration, addressing 
him by the title Mitchinchi, (Mishinkxi,) equivalent to “My 
son” in the English language. Though the Indians enjoyed 
the presence of the Franciscan, he does not seem to have taken 
much pleasure in their society. He says: “I often spent sad 
hours among these savages, for, besides their only giving me a 
little wild rice and smoked fish roes, five or six times a week, 
which they boiled in earthen pots, Aquipaguetin took me to a 
neighboring island, with his wives and children, to till the 
ground, in order to sow some tobacco and vegetable seed that I 
had brought, and which this Indian prized extremely. Some- 
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times he assembled the old men of the village, in whose pre- 
sence he asked me for a compass that I always had in my 
sleeve. Seeing that I made the needle turn with a key, and 
believing, justly, that Europeans went all over the habitable 
globe, guided by this instrument, this chief, who was very elo- 
quent, persuaded his people that we were spirits, and capable of 
doing any thing beyond their reach. At the close of his ad- 
dress, which was very animated, all the old men wept over my 
head, admiring in me what they could not understand. I had 
an iron pot, with three lion-paw feet, which these Indians never 
dare touch, unless their hand was wrapped up in some robe. 
The women hung it to the branch of a tree, not daring to enter 
the cabin where it was. The gun also excited great surprise ; 
and perceiving how suddenly and mysteriously it took away life, 
Hennepin remarks, they called the weapon ‘ Manza Ouack- 
angé,’’ meaning “iron that has understanding.” The Dakotas 
of this day express the sentence, “This is a gun,” by ‘“‘ Maza 
wakan de.” 

The largest contribution to the Smithsonian Institution, oc- 
cupying the entire fourth volume of their Transactions, is the 
“‘ Dakota Grammar and Lexicon,” the manuscript of which was 
prepared for the Minnesota Historical Society, by Protestant 
missionaries among that tribe. It is, therefore, interesting to 
note the first attempt, made by the subject of this sketch, to 
compile a Dakota dictionary. 

To employ his own language: “I was sometimes unable to 
make myself understood by these people ; but feeling the gnaw- 
ings of hunger, I began to collect a vocabulary of their lan- 
guage, by means of their children, with whom I was very fami- 
liar. When once I learned the word Taketchiabein, which 
means, ‘‘ How call you this?” Isoon began to be able to talk of 
such things as are most familiar. For want of an interpreter, 
this difficulty was hard to surmount. At first, for example, if 
I had a desire to know what “to run” was in their language, I 
was forced to increase my speed, and actually run from one 
end of the lodge to the other, until they understood what I 
meant, and had told me the word, which I presently set down 
in my dictionary. 

“The chiefs of these Indians often put me questions ; but as I 
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had to look at my paper to answer, they said to one another, 
‘When we ask Pére Louis,’ for so they had heard our two 
Frenchmen call me, ‘he does not answer us; but as soon as 
he has looked at what is white, (for they have no word to say 
paper,) he answers us and tells us his thoughts. That white 
thing,’ said they, ‘must be a spirit, which tells Pére Louis all 
we say.’ They concluded that our two Frenchmen were not as 
great as I, because they could not work like me on what was 
white. 

‘‘ These Indians,”’ continues the celibate, “ often asked how 
many wives and children I had, and how old I was,—that is, 
how many winters, for so these nations always count. Never 
illumined by the light of faith, they were surprised at the an- 
swer I made them. Pointing to our two Frenchmen whom I 
had then gone to visit, three leagues from our village, I told 
them that a man among us could only have one wife till death; 
that as for me, I had promised the Master of Life to live as they 
saw me, and to come and live with them, to teach them that 
He would have them be like the French; that this great Master 
of Life had sent down fire from heaven, and destroyed a nation 
given to enormous crimes, like those committed among them.” 
But that gross people, lawless and faithless, turned all I said 
into ridicule.” 

The first infant baptism in Minnesota was performed by the 
Recollect father, while on a visit to one of the neighboring vil- 
lages. The name of the father of the child was Mamenisi. 
The child, nigh unto death, was christened Antoinette, partly 
in honor of the patron saint of his order, Anthony of Padua. 
Having poured natural water on the head of the infant, he said, 
“Creature of God, I baptize thee in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” He then took half 
an altar cloth, which he had rescued from the hands of a savage, 
he put it on the body of a child, as he was unable to say mass, 
for the want of wine and vestments. The father adds, in his 
narrative, “I do not know whether the softness of the linen 
had refreshed her, but she was the next day smiling in her mo- 
ther’s arms, who believed that I had cured her child, but she 
died soon after, to my great consolation.” 

Towards the end of July, 1680, Sieur du Luth, to whom re- 
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ference had been made, arrived at Mille Lac in the wilderness 
between the Falls of Saint Anthony and Lake Superior, having 
been absent from Canada, two years and a half. Hennepin 
accompanied him and his party, while they traded with the Da- 
kota villages in the neighborhood. Du Luth in all probability 
was the first to come by way of the Bois Brulé and Saint Croix 
rivers from La Pointe on Lake Superior. Hennepin speaks of 
this route, and on his map makes the first representation of the 
falls of St. Croix, the knowledge of which he must have gained 
from Du Luth’s party. 

Towards the close of September, the trading party told the 
Indians that to procure them iron and other merchandise that 
was useful, it was necessary that they should go to Canada, 
and at a certain time they would return half way with their 
goods, if the Indians would meet them there with furs. The 
Dakotas held a council and decided that they might leave the 
country without molestation. Ouasicoude (Wah-zee-koo-tay) 
gave them some sacks of wild rice, and then traced a chart of 
the route to Green Bay by way of the Wisconsin. 

In two canoes, Hennepin, Du Luth and their companions 
descended the mis-called Rum river and the Mississippi. At the 
Falls of Saint Anthony, two of Du Luth’s men took two beaver 
robes, which were esteemed “wakan,” and had been hung up 
in the trees as an oblation. When the Indians perceived the de- 
predation, they started in pursuit, and met them near the Wis- 
consin, when the matter was at last amicably adjusted. * 


* Du Luth has been overlooked by historians in their accounts of the 
French exploration of the North West. He appears to have been the 
cousin of the distinguished Tonty, and one of the originators of the war 
that began at that time between the Iroquois and French. 

In the month of October, 1682, he is at Quebec, holding consultations 
with the authorities in relation to the best means of resisting the English 
and Iroquois. Louis XIV. writing to the Governor of Canada in July, 
1684, says: “It appears to me that one of the principal causes of the war 
arises from one Du Luth, having caused two Iroquois to be killed, who 
had assassinated two Frenchmen on Lake Superior, and you sufficiently 
see how this man’s voyage, which cannot produce any advantage to the 
colony and which was permitted only in the interest of some private per- 
sons, has contributed to disturb the repose of the colony.” 

In 1684, Du Luth appéars to have had charge of the post at Green Bay. 
In 1687 he is at Detroit, with the brave Tonty, on the way to fight the 
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The voyage of Hennepin to the upper Mississippi tended to 
sustain La Salle’s view that intercourse with China was possible, 
by way of the North American continent. In his first pub- 
lished relation, the Franciscan * father says :— 

“‘ Whatever effects have been made for years past by the 
English and Dutch, the two nations of the world who are the 
greatest navigators, to find out a passage to China and Japan, 
through the frozen sea, they have not yet been able to effect it. 
But by the help of my discovery and the assistance of God, I 
doubt not but a passage may still be found and that an easy 
one too. For example, one may be transported into the Pacific 
sea by rivers which are large and capable of carrying great ves- 
sels, and from thence it is easy to go to China and Japan with- 
out crossing the equinoctial line.” 


It appears that the first commercial transactions on the Mis- 
sissippi, were had with the Dakotas above the Falls of Saint 
Anthony. 

After the return of Du Luth to Montreal, other Europeans 
entered the Mississippi valley above the Wisconsin. La Sueur 
came to the Dakota country in 1683, and Nicholas Perrot, 
man of great enterprise and some reputation, is said to have 


Iroquois in the Genesee valley. There is reason to suppose that he may 
have been in the vicinity when Schenectady was burned. 

The last notice that we have, exhibits him as a superstitious son of an 
idolatrous church. It is as follows:— 

“«T, the subscriber, certify to all whom it may concern, that having been 
tormented by the gout for the space of twenty-three years, and with such 
severe pains that it gave me no rest for the space of three months at a 
time, I addressed myself to Catharine Tegahkouita, an Iroquois virgin, 
deceased at the Sault St. Louis, in the reputation of sanctity, and I pro- 
mised her to visit her tomb, if God should give me health through her in- 
tercession. I have been so perfectly cured at the end of one novena, 
which I made in her honor, that after five months I have not perceived 
the slightest touch of my gout. Given at Fort Frontenac, this 15th of 
August, 1696. 

J. DU LUTH, 
Capt. of the Marine Corps, Commander of Fort Frontenac.” 

(See Annals Minnesota Hist. Society, 1853, 1854, Charlevoix Hist. N. 
France, and Father Cholonec in Kip’s Jesuit Missions.) 

* The Franciscans and Jesuits in America were bitter opponents, and 
the inaccuracy in Willard’s History of the United States, in calling Henne- 
pin a Jesuit, ought to be corrected. 
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discovered the lead mines on the Mississippi, and to have built 
a fort towards the mouth of Lake Pepin, which was soon 
abandoned. 

About the time that Perrot was in the neighborhood of the 
Dakotas, the Governor of Canada appointed Le Sueur to erect 
a trading post at La Pointe, on the shore of Lake Superior in 
N. W. Wisconsin, and make a treaty with the Ojibways and Da- 
kotas, then as now, bitter foes to each other. From thence he 
appears to have entered the Dakota land, and discovering the 
Minnesota river, ascended it as far as the Mankato or Blue 
Earth tributary. 

In 1695, he was employed to build on an isle in the Missis- 
sippt, the first Huropean post ever constructed from the Gulf of 
Mexico to its sources. There is reason to suppose that this fort 
or post, was within a few miles of the City of St. Paul. 

Charlevoix remarks that above Lake Pepin “is met isle 
Pele, so named because it is a very beautiful prairie destitute 
of trees. The French of Canada have made it a centre of com- 
merce for the western parts, and many pass the winter here, 
because it is a good country for hunting.” Between Hastings 
and Red Wing there is no island answering to the above de- 
scription, but some nine miles above Hastings is Grey Cloud 
Island, which is an elevated prairie that attracts the attention 
of the traveler. On De Lisle’s map, prepared more than a 
century ago, there is a fort marked about this locality. 

While residing on this island Le Sueur gained the confidence 
of the Mille Lac and Minnesota Dakotas, and persuaded Tios- 
cat¢é, a Dakota warrior, to visit Montreal. The arrival of the 
first Dakota in that city created no little stir, for the nation 
had been looked upon as more intractable than the Bedouin 
Arabs. Frontenac, and all the dignitaries of the land, did all 
in their power to make the time pass pleasantly. In a council 
the Dakota chief presented to Count Frontenac as many 
arrows as there were Dakota villages, and asked to be received 
as children of the French. 

Le Sueur had promised that he would bring the chief back 
in safety to his countrymen, but the poor Indian was taken 
sick, and after more than a month’s illness died, and was borne 
by white men to a white man’s grave. Le Sueur, not thinking 
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it advisable to return immediately, took the opportunity of visit- 
ing Paris with some green colored earth, that he had obtained 
from the Mankato or Blue Earth river, which he supposed to 
indicate the presence of copper mines. While he was absent in 
France, the French he had left at the fort not far from the 
present capital of Minnesota, came back to Montreal. 

By this time “‘coureurs des bois” had penetrated in every 
direction from the head of Lake Superior. Denonville, as 
early as 1686, writing to the authorities in France, remarks: 
““T receive letters from the most distant quarters, from the 
head of the river Mississippi, from the head of Lake Superior, 
from Lake des Lenemygon (Nepigon,) where they propose won- 
ders to me by establishing posts for the missions, and the 
beavers which abound there. But in truth, so long as the inte- 
rior of the colony is not consolidated and secure, nothing 
certain can be expected from all these distant posts, where 
hitherto people have lived in great disorder, and in a manner 
to conduct our best Canadians into banditti.”’ 

Before we proceed to note the discovery of the mouth of the 
Mississippi, which was subsequent to the discovery of the Falls 
of St. Anthony, we would notice the extent and manner of con- 
ducting Indian trade previous to the year 1700. Until that 
period Canada subsisted by an extensive commerce in peltries, 
three-fourths of which came from people inhabiting the 
neighborhood of the great lakes. This trade was licensed 
by the Government. The Governor of Canada, by order of the 
King of France, granted permits in writing to poor gentlemen, 
and to old officers burdened with children, to send gooda to the 
distant nations. The number of permits was limited to twenty- 
five a year, though more were granted in face of the law. Each 
permit, allowed the holder to send two large canoes laden with 
goods. This permit was transferable, and was usually bought 
up by large traders for six hundred crowns. Those who pur- 
chased permits employed ‘“coureurs des bois” to make voyages 
of a year or more to remote parts. The merchants manned 
the two canoes allowed by the permit with six men, and loaded 
with Indian goods to the value of a thousand crowns, rated and 
charged to the “coureurs des bois” at an advance of fifteen per - 
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cent above the market price at Montreal. These goods ordi- 
narily yielded seven hundred per cent profit.* 

But our Article grows quite beyond our expectation. We 
had no thought but to finish it in one Number. We must stop 
here for want of space, though other material is all around us, for 
we wish to trace the first exploration of each tributary of the 
Mississippi. Besides, the moral is not reached. We think it 
will appear that traders, not Popish ecclesiastics, were the 
pioneers, and that the latter had a comparatively small influence, 
and taught but little that was of use. 





ARTICLE V. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH INTELLIGENTLY PREFERRED. 


Our pulpits have so frequently and earnestly exhibited the 
evils of an unjustifiable sectarianism, that the apprehension may 
well be entertained that in guarding against one error we have 
fallen into its opposite. In the effort to extend the most 
disinterested developments of the largest Christian charity— 
an effort we are far from discouraging, or condemning—have 
we not originated and cherished a feeling of indifference for 
our denominational peculiarities and prosperity? At least, is 
there not danger of failing to appreciate what is due to our- 
selves ? 

It is with this conviction that we submit, in this Article, 
some reasons for an intelligent preference of our own denomi- 
nation. Some of the excellences which we mention belong to 
all branches of the Evangelical Church; others we hold in 
common with one or more of those branches, while others again 
are peculiar to ourselves. To present, however, a symmetrical 
Presbyterian Church, a complete outline is necessary. 

The first reason we offer for an intelligent preference of our 
own denomination, is the beautiful harmony which appears in 
its government and the government of our land. 


* La Houtan. 
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We are not insensible to the peculiar kindness of the Provi- 
dence that has made us American citizens. Especially do we 
prize our free, representative government. Such characteristics 
of our institutions as the absence of all hereditary and aristo- 
cratical distinctions by the State; the practical recognition of the 
rights of the humblest citizen to a voice in the choice of rulers 
and the making of laws; and the equal and constant protection 
of the persons and property of all, by the constituted authorities, 
commend themselves not less to our warmest sensibilities than 
to our profoundest convictions. They make us exult in our 
American citizenship. But every principle that we prize here 
exists in full force in our church government. It is affirmed, 
not impulsively but with due deliberation, and with a full 
knowledge of the claims urged by others, that the Presbyterian 
form of government accords more perfectly with our civil gov- 
ernment than the church polity of any other denomination. 
Every thing, scarcely less in form than in spirit, admired in 
the State, has its counterpart in the Church. We have here 
not a monarchy, not an aristocracy, not a democracy, but a 
religious republic. If we loved American institutions less, we 
would be less Presbyterian. If the government of England 
better represented our idea of what government should be, than 
our own, we would prefer the government of the Church of 
England, as being in harmony with it; but if the rights and 
the interests of all demand a State without a King, we cannot 
but prefer a Church without a Bishop. So, on the other hand, if 
in all departments of our government—the representative prin- 
ciple is honored, and the people delegate certain citizens to act 
for them, we conclude it is not less wise for the church to elect 
its elders or rulers to act in their behalf, and not do all its busi- 
ness as a democracy. And so, again, if we find in the State 
provision made for the redress of grievances, and the correction 
of errors, and the maintenance of right by a system of appeals, 
whereby our cause may be at last determined by the highest 
judicial wisdom of the land, we again conclude that what is wis- 
dom in the State, is not folly in the Church. 

Nor are we without other arguments to prefer an eldership 
to the entire brotherhood, to rule in the Church. As a matter 
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of fact, a few leading spirits greatly influence the action of 
every organization. It matters not what may be its character, 
or object, or membership, there is no society in existence that 
has not its proceedings shaped by a few, more active and earn- 
est and influential than the rest. There is not a church in New 
England to-day, that does not contain half a dozen men whose 
united advocacy of a measure renders its adoption by the 
Church certain and inevitable, and their opposition to it just as 
fatal. The genius of Presbyterianism provides for a state of 
things which no system can change. It gives the leading minds 
of a local church an official position. It imparts a deeper con- 
viction of responsibility to the men of influence. It does not so 
much make rulers—for, as we have seen, there will be rulers 
without it—as it makes them rule in a prescribed manner, and 
with a sense of personal and official responsibility, which could 
not be otherwise secured. 

We would not magnify the subject of Church government. 
We esteem it least of all the reasons we shall consider for pre- 
ferring our own denomination. No form of it is essential to the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Righteousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Ghost, are not directly dependent upon it. The Master 
has nowhere enjoined rigid conformity to any one specified sys- 
tem, but having laid down a few general principles, he has left 
it to the wise discretion of his people to accommodate the ex- 
ternals of the Church to the modes of thought and habits of 
life of each particular age and clime. Of late years and in our 
own land the science of government has received unusual atten- 
tion. The result has been an increased appreciation of the wis- 
dom of our fathers in the institutions they established. And it 
‘js our joy to find no conflict between the government of our 
land and the government of our church. 

‘It -neither isolates nor enslaves local congregations. Unlike 
Independeney, it does not make them every thing, and unlike 
Prelacy, it does not make them nothing ; but it provides for the 
organized unity of the whole, and thus combines the moral 
power of all, while it preserves the liberty of each. The most 

Obscure member of the church, it as amply protects in all his 
rights, as the the mogt honored. There are no privileged classes 
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with us. The same courts try all offences and all offenders; 
the trial of ministers commencing with the Presbytery. We 
have no convocations where the laity are not entitled to an 
equal representation with the clergy. We have no congrega- 
tions that may not elect their own pastors. We have no min- 
isters that are higher in order or in privilege than the humblest 
of their brethren. Have we not reason to love our church 
polity ? 


II. Presbyterianism honors spiritual Religion. 


There ‘s nothing equivocal in its position upon the Great 
Question that divides Christendom. For the spirit and power 
of godliness against the religion of form, in each and all its 
varied and numerous phases, the power of its example and ad- 
vocacy is exerted. The type of piety it inculcates and pro- 
duces is not a refined accomplishment, a species of polite- 
ness exalted to a religious sphere; it is the love of God shed 
abroad in the soul. It is not a disposition to magnify ordi- 
nances into the nature of saving institutions, so that the parti- _ 
cipant thereby comes into possession of eternal life; it is a dis- 
position to seek in all the positive rites of the church, the truth 
they are designed specially to set forth, and emphasize and 
clothe them with more than ordinary sanctifying energy. It 
is not a heart, nice and exact to observe all things external, 
while it continues insensible and dead to an inward experience 
of divine realities; it is a heart brought into a blessed sympa- 
thy with the person and character and work of the blessed Sa- 
viour. 

The voice of our Zion has gone out to the ends of the world, 
to utter the great truth, “In Christ Jesus neither circumcision 
availeth anything, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature,” 
which we take to mean, that in the plan of the Gospel, ordi- 
nances are comparatively nothing, but a new creation in the 
lost soul is everything. ‘‘And as many as walk according to 
this rule,”’ adds the Apostle, “peace be on them, and mercy 
upon the Israel of Godse’ In other words: All who hold to 
this grand excellence of the Gospel, who recognize and honor 
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its spiritual character, and such only, we regard as disciples of 
Christ ; to them we extend our Christian salutations, and upon 
them we invoke the believer’s blessings. 

Such has ever been the position of the Presbyterian Church 
in our land. With the utmost distinctness have her standards 
and authors and ministers, united to represent the natural con- 
dition of all men to be such as makes a new creation in the soul 
indispensable to salvation. The Gospel we preach is glad tid- 
ings to the perishing. It is God’s plan of amazing wisdom, 
love and grace to save the lost. They to whom it is given are 
without it, hopelessly dead: dead spiritually, God’s image broken 
and effaced from the soul, and under condemnation to death 
eternal, by the holy and righteous law which all have violated. 
The sinner may not have carried his wickedness to all the ex- 
tent he might go; there may be depths in the abyss of actual 
transgression which he has not fathomed; but we look in vain 
to discover in his heart one holy principle or exercise, while in 
his natural state. There is nothing there which may be brought 
by painstaking and cultivation into real virtue. There is no 
spark of godliness in the human soul buried in the ruins of its 
original righteousness, which may be fanned into a flame of 
holy love to God. Death has passed upon all things there, 
which once awoke the smile of Heaven, and accordingly the 
Gospel comes to man with divine power, to renew the heart. 
Its mission is not to increase what is already good in the soul, 
for of all such it is destitute; but to regenerate, to new-create 
the living lineaments of God within the depraved heart. 

In the accomplishment of this work we know nothing of any 
effectual influence possessed by the sacraments or the ministry. 
No application of water, as an ordinance of the Church, can 
cleanse the heart. No broken bread or eucharistie cup can 
unite the soul to Christ. No priestly offices of man can fit the 
departing spirit for the dread presence of its God. We have 
neither altars in our sanctuaries, or priests in our ministry, for 
once for all was Christ, our Great High Priest, offered a sacri- 
fice for sin, and now, within the vail, He ever liveth to make 
intercession for us. The call and thé work of our ministry are 
specific, to preach Christ and him crucified. Each has to say, 
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with an Apostle of old, ‘ Christ sent me not to baptize ;” not 
to magnify ordinances, or so much to administer them, “ but to 
preach the Gospel.” Accordingly the houses of worship we 
erect are designed and built not to furnish conveniences for 
ceremonial observances and priestly offices, but that the pulpit, 
unfettered by printed forms of prayer, may appropriately lead 
the devotions of the pious, and with no uncertain sound, pro- 
claim to all the people the whole counsel of God. Thus do we 
recognize the TruTH as the ordained instrument to commence 
and perfect the sanctification of the soul. We regard it as the 
mission of the church, both by her ministry and her member- 
ship, to bring the truth of God into contact with the minds and 
hearts of men, in a manner the most favorable to impress them 
with its excellence and authority. To exhibit the truth to the 
world, embodied in our lives and uttered in our speech, is our 
heavenly calling. 

Nor do we rely upon this alone for the success of Christ’s cause. 
Our hope and confidence are in the Holy Ghost, the great agent 
whose office it is, in the economy of the Gospel, to renew and 
sanctify all who will ever enter Heaven. We turn away from 
an imposing array of rites and ceremonies in the worship of - 
God ; we refuse the homage of our faith to any conception of the 
Gospel, that would make salvation turn upon the will and the work 
of man, rather than the grace of God, because the Scriptures 
reveal unto us the Spirit and the Truth as the origin and the 
means, the agent and the instrument of salvation. To the 
Spirit, by means of the truth, we look for personal deliverance 
from the sins that do most easily beset us. Here is our hope 
of perseverance and purity and heaven for our own souls, and 
we have no other for the world. 


III. Our Church defines with peculiar clearness and felicity 
the office of Faith, and vindicates tt. 


‘“‘ By grace are ye saved through faith, and that not of your- 
selves, it is the gift of God.” The heart renewed by the Holy 
Spirit is taught to repose all its confidence in the perfect work 
of Christ for pardon, justification and eternal life. Faith unites 
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the soul to the Saviour. By its exercise, the believer’s former 
relation to God and his law, are changed. He ceases to be a 
rebel under condemnation, and becomes a child forgiven and 
justified. The great Substitute, the Lamb of God, has borne 
the burden of his guilt, and wrought out for him perfect right- 
eousness. Faith consummates an undying union between his 
soul and his Redeemer. It makes him henceforth one with 
Christ, though there is no confusion of personal identity. 
Thus has he reached the end of the law to harm him. The 
liberty of the sons of God is his. He shall never die. Nor 
does the abounding of grace lead to his continuance in sin. Never 
before did he behold such matchless loveliness, such ineffable 
sanctity in the precepts of the divine law. Oh, how he loves 
it; how his heart responds to the peculiar and mighty influences 
of the Gospel, to make sin odious and obedience to the com- 
mandments constant and joyous! What the law could not do 
in that it was weak through the flesh, has been done for him 
by the Gospel; it has opened heaven to his ransomed soul, and 
given him a heart in sympathy with its holy employments and 
delights. 

Such is the fruit of faith; it has its origin in the work of the 
Spirit, producing a deep conviction of guilt and folly and weak- 
ness, and strong confidence in God. The awakened soul is 
made to realize that there is nothing in all its past history 
which in the least degree meets the claims of the law, or affords 
the slightest hope of the divine approbation. It is also made 
to see that upon the principle of work and wages it can never 
be saved; that no personal merit can ever be acquired, on ac- 
count of which it can escape the wrath to come, and secure a 
home in the skies; that, in every instance, eternal life is the 
gift of God, and that it is only given through Christ to faith. 
Thus made to despair of every hope founded upon its own right- 
eousness, and driven from all its refuges of lies, the trembling 
soul is led to Christ, in the exercise of a living faith. Neces- 
sity is laid upon us to love a Church that has ever made the 
world’s great hope, the doctrine of justification by faith, prom- 
inent in the discourses of its ministry, and alone in the reliance 
of its membership. 
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IV. Presbyterianism exalts God and gives all creatures their 
appropriate place. 


By nothing is the system of doctrines we maintain more 
strikingly characterized. All our views of divine truth go to 
augment the majesty of the Almighty; they all laud and mag- 
nify the name of the Lord; the dominion and power, and wis- 
dom and grace of his throne. Our theology is never afraid of 
making too much of God. Infinite in all his attributes, eternal 
in all his purposes, incomprehensible in all his ways, there is 
no place in the universe from which we exclude him. Never 
do our hearts leap so high in gladness as when we think and 
speak of his sovereignty. With the spirit and the understand- 
ing also, do we unite in the exclamation of the Psalmist, ‘The 
Lord reigneth, let the earth rejoice; let the multitude of isles 
be glad thereof.” 

Look where we may, we can see nothing that does not testify 
to his presence and power. His hand directs all the changes 
of the year. The seasons come and go at his command. He 
sends the clouds that water the earth, and at his pleasure with- 
holds the early and the latter rain. ‘He giveth snow like ~ 
wool, he scattereth the hoar frost like ashes. He casteth forth 
his ice like morsels: who can stand before his cold?” There is 
not a spire of grass, or a head of wheat, or an ear of corn, in any 
of our fields, but it has grown and ripened under his eye and by 
his agency. Without him the sparrow does not fall to the ground, 
or one of all the countless leaves of the forest loose its hold of 
the parent stem, or descend to the place of its decay. The 
hand of God as truly shapes all the changes in the history of 
the tiniest insect that sports its brief hour in the summer’s sun, 
as it rolls onward the orbs of heaven in their swift and endless 
circles around his throne. We know not where to limit the pro- 
vidence of God in the earth. All things, absolutely and without 
exception, are in subjection to it, are made what they are by it. 

Nor does God govern human affairs according to the impulse 
or emergency of the present moment. He never moves but with 
eternal deliberation. In the fathomless depths of eternity, he 
formed and perfected the plan of his entire government. The 
nature, method and period of all his acts were then arranged. 
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The developments of time, as recorded in the history of its 
successive generations, are an exact fac simile of the coun- 
sels of eternity. The agency of God is universal. What God 
does, he means to do. What he means to do, he purposed be- 
fore the foundations of the earth were laid. With reverential 
awe let his creatures hear and ponder his solemn words: “I 
am God, and there is none else; I am God, and there is none 
like me; declaring the end from the beginning, and from an- 
cient times the things that are not yet done, saying, My coun- 
sel shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.” 

Nor do we dishonor the creature by thus exalting the Crea- 
tor. It is true he is made to recognize his absolute dependence 
upon God; to be impressed with the fact that it is zx him he 
lives and moves and has his being ; that it is from him all his 
blessings flow, and without him he can do nothing; that, as a 
sinner, it is only the mere favor of God which keeps him one 
moment from destruction. With deepest emphasis we preach 
the doctrine of man’s dependence. 

But we do not detract from his essential dignity and impor- 
tance. On the contrary, these are established and confirmed 
by the sovereignty of God. They stand preéminent among the 
eternal decrees of Heaven. Man shall be free, and but little 
lower than the angels, is the fiat of Jehovah. And accordingly 
he is endowed with all the attributes of an intelligent, respon- 
sible, moral being. His is a soul honored with powers and ca- 
pacities which involve the highest liberty of choice and action 
a creature can possibly possess. His freedom is not a mere 
theological fiction, devised to remove a difficulty; it is a reality 
of significance infinite, and involving consequences, the attempt 
to convey any adequate idea of which breaks down all words. 
The boundless fullness of the Gospel for the salvation of all who 
will accept it, the sincerity of its offer to every man to whom it 
is preached, and his capacity to embrace it, cannot be more 
firmly held or earnestly preached, than they are by our own 
ministry. It is equally and consistently true, that all who go 
down to the pit of endless woe destroy themselves, and all who 
enter heaven are saved by the sovereign, electing grace of God. 

We do not degrade man; our views of the divine purposes 
serve rather to elevate him. How can he be insignificant who 
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employed the mind of God in the deliberations of eternity? How 
can he be regarded as of little consequence who awakened the 
Divine solicitude before the mountains were established, or the 
floods were poured from the hand of God into the unfathomable 
caverns of old ocean; upon whom the eternal eye kindled with 
peculiar and special benignity before the archangels’ birth, 
when as yet creation slumbered, and who at his effectual call- 
ing into the fold of Jesus, hears the voice of the great God, in 
deepest tones of heavenly tenderness, saying, “‘I have loved 
thee with an everlasting love, therefore with loving kindness 
have I drawn thee ?” 

Do our Arminian brethren tell us we hold contradictions; 
that we affirm with one breath that which we deny with the 
next? We have but to repeat their own answer to the same 
objection which the Unitarian urges against their own faith. 
We believe, is its substance, the divine and human nature 
to be united in the one person of our adorable Redeemer, 
not because our feeble powers comprehend the “ great mystery 
of godliness, God manifest in the flesh,’ but because we find 
the doctrine clearly taught in the word of God; it is not a 
question as to what we can harmonize, but as to what we find 
written. So we say; our confidence is not in ourselves, but 
altogether in the divine testimony. And, we put the question 
to candid and thinking men, if we do not hesitate cheerfully 
and fully to confide in it when it affirms the most profound and 
incomprehensible mystery of the Gospel—Jesus, our Immanuel, 
the Incarnate God—why should our faith fail us when lesser 
marvels challenge its exercise? What we believe is written in 
the book of the law and the prophets; we ask no more. The 
living reality may not be within the province of the senses or 
the reason, or the consciousness ; it may have to do with things 
that no created eye can see, or no created mind can either har- 
monize or perfectly comprehend ; but he who speaks cannot be 
mistaken, and it is impossible for him to lie. ENovueH: as 
Abraham believed God when all the voices of nature and phi- 
losophy combined to represent his faith as fanaticism; as he 
obeyed God, when every natural affection of the human soul 
convicted his obedience of enthusiasm, so would we believe all 
that God says, and do all that he requires. 
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We love the Presbyterian Church because she makes so much 
of God. She puts such honor upon his word. All the autho- 
rity of her incomparable standards, her catechisms and confes- 
sion of faith, is derived from it. She teaches us our own 
place. You are but of yesterday and know nothing, is the 
spirit and substance of all her tenets. God is from everlasting 
to everlasting. By means of holy men of old he has spoken to 
you. The Bible is his word. Receive it as a child would take 
the epistles of his absent father from the hand of a friend. 
Read it as he would read. The everlasting Father is honest in 
all he says; believe whatever you find written. Deal fairly 
with the text. Interpret the language as you would if found 
in any other book. Suffer no concern for God’s honor to lead 
you to modify or explain away his own utterances. Never for- 
get that you are a scholar, not a judge. To God give up your 
mind to be enlightened, your heart to be purified, your body to 
be consecrated. Let your faith be in him, as his shadow. 
Where he goes do you go; where he stops youstop. Be not cu- 
rious to look into those unrevealed secret things which belong 
to him alone; trouble not yourself to pry into mysteries too 
deep and high for you; have confidence in God, in all his truth 
and grace and faithfulness—believe, love, obey, and thus, saved 
at last, hereafter shalt thou know what now thou knowest not. 


V. Presbyterianism gives the family the position its Founder 
designed for tt, and throws the arms of a covenant-keeping God 
around our little ones. 


That the Most High regards with peculiar favor and special 
care not only his own people, but all that pertains to them, is 
the common faith of the Christian Church. There is a branch 
of it, however, which excludes the children of believers from 
the richest blessings of this divine arrangement. It recognizes 
its universal application elsewhere. Unequivocally does it hold 
that God views with feelings of particular and special kindness 
and care, everything that belongs to his people; their persons, 
their lives, their health, their flocks, their fields, their entire 
possessions and wealth; but the divine plan makes no special 
provision for their children. Here, just where the parental 
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heart most intensely desires the law to hold good, its applica- 
tion ceases; there is nothing special, we are told, in the inter- 
est and arrangements of God in behalf of our little ones. They 
are to him as the children of the heathen. In their helpless 
infancy, before personal faith in Christ is possible, they can 
sustain no covenant relation to him; there are no divine prom- 
ises in which they are directly interested; there is no special 
arrangement designed for their salvation. We may not bring 
them in any church ordinance to him who said “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.” We may not, in imitation of the de- 
vout Lydia of old, practice family baptism, on the ground of 
parental faith. We must leave our little ones undistinguished 
and unmarked, among the children of the ungodly and the 
heathen. 

Not so, is the intelligent and earnest response of the Presby- 
terian Church. God never yet made a covenant with any man 
that did not embrace his children, and that not by mere infer- 
ence, but by express mention; and much more has he included 
the seed of the believer in the covenant originally made with 
the ‘father of us all” that believe, not for himself alone, but 
for all his children; not according to the flesh, but according to 
faith, which the Apostle assures us has lost none of its autho- 
rity and promise, either by the setting up, “four hundred and 
thirty years after,” or the taking down, at the resurrection of 
Christ, of the Mosaic economy, but which as it had its origin 
in the Gospel, “preached before unto Abraham,” so now it 
abounds in its promise of spiritual blessings, as it pledges the 
divine veracity in the gracious assurance, ‘I will be a God to 
thee and to thy seed.” 

It is not a prejudice, a mere unendiglitened impulse of pa- 
rental love, or a lingering fondness for doubtful institutions, 
which have come down to us from mere superstitious times, 
that leads us to prize infant baptism. We are persuaded that 
it is of divine appointment. While we do not regard it as 
necessarily involving the renewal of the heart, neither do we 
look upon it as a mere form. All sacraments are vehicles of 
grace. They have special significance and special power. Ob- 
served aright, they are never observed in vain. Gratefully do 
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we therefore recognize the loving kindness of our God to us in 
the duty and the privilege of household consecration. We con- 
fess to a peculiar affection for the truths which cluster around 
this ordinance. We have tasted their sweetness in the bitter 
hour of bereavement. When the hand of God has been laid 
heavily upon us, and in early childhood our first born have gone 
down to the grave, there have come to the soul, utterly beyond 
all the capacity of language to express, a significance in the 
promise, and a music in its utterance, “I will be a God to thee 
and to thy seed,” which have quieted the surges of sorrow, and 
filled the stricken heart with the comfort of hope, and the 
peace of submission, and the joy of gratitude. Condemn us 
not if we have thus been led to love, with increased apprecia- 
tion and fervor, the truth, and the ordinances maintained by 
our Church. 


VI. Much appears in the history of the Presbyterian Church 
which furnishes reasons for an intelligent preference of tt. 


Space will not permit even the most hasty view of its history; 
we can only rapidly glance over a few of the more prominent 
excellences it has developed. In all lands and in all ages, it 
has exhibited the strong and mutual antipathy between Presby- 
terianism and ignorance. In no country or mind have they 
ever dwelt peacefully together ; it is impossible that they should, 
for they are as opposite in their nature and affinities as light 
and darkness. Presbyterianism has never set up its banner in 
any land but it has carried with it the school-house, the aca- 
demy, and the college. It has everywhere proclaimed itself 
the friend of universal education and the highest mental cul- 
ture. In days of wide-spread and inveterate prejudice against 
letters and the sciences as inimical to a pure Christianity, it 
has advocated their essential agreement, and vindicated philo- 
sophy from the charges of bigotry, by making it the handmaid 
of religion. 

Especially has it ever guarded its pulpits from the intrusion 
of ignorance. For the Church and the world, it has always de- 
manded and provided a learned ministry. Not in derogation 
of the indispensable gifts and graces of the Spirit, but that the 
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servant of God might be thereby thoroughly furnished, at all 
points, for his great work. Time was when its efforts in this 
direction, when its colleges and schools of the prophets, were 
made the butt of ridicule by the accredited teachers of other 
sects who have since imbibed the spirit of a progressive age, 
and yielded to the demands of a public sentiment which our 
own Church was one of the mightiest agents to create, and who 
are now to be honored for their noble and generous efforts in 
behalf of academical, collegiate, and ministerial education. 

No wonder that possessing this appreciation of knowledge, 
the Presbyterian Church has always attracted to its communion 
not a little of the highest class of mind in the comraunity where 
its institutions have been established. Its mark is made most 
deeply and visibly upon the more thoughtful and intellectual. 
To this class it is pre-eminently adapted ; not that it repels 
the common mind, but that, as a system, it has peculiar attrac- 
tions for thinking, studious men; a fact which none acquainted 
with its history will deny. 

Another excellence that claims our notice, is the type of re- 
ligious character it produces. It makes Christians of broad, 
and comprehensive views, of large and catholic hearts, of dis- 
interested and generous souls. We do not affirm that this is 
the character of all its members; but we maintain that there 
is a special and strong adaptation of the system to form such 
Christians, and that this fact appears in its nature and history. 
All its distinctive characteristics tend in this direction. 

It is not built upon a single external ordinance of the Gospel, 
and thus made to contract the mind and heart by unduly mag- 
nifying a rite, not without importance in itself, but not for one 
moment to be compared with the spiritual graces and the sub- 
lime doctrines of Christianity. It is no part of its theology to 
belittle the Almighty, and call in question the prerogatives of 
his throne, and so cramp the intellect and soul by false and 
narrow views of God and truth. It does not arrogate to itself 
the name and exclusive possession of “The Church,” and in 
this way dry up the warm impulses of Christian fellowship and 
coolly dismiss to the uncovenanted mercies of God, the great 
majority of his saints in the land. It attaches to itself no in- 
fallibility ; makes no promise of grace to depend upon the au- 
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thority of tradition; takes not from the individual man his 
personal responsibility ; it does not supplant Christ by a human 
priesthood, nor divide the glory of salvation between the Virgin, 
her Son, and human merit; and thus it escapes alike the ido- 
latry, the blasphemy, and the intolerance of Rome. It does 
not deny the valid ordination of the ministry of any Church of 
Christ, nor refuse their members a seat at the Lord’s table. 
The Gospel held in common by all evangelical denominations 
it prizes infinitely above its own distinctive peculiarities. It 
more earnestlyjdesires the spread of Christ’s kingdom in the 
earth, than the increase of its own membership. 

The Presbyterian who fairly represents his Church, loves 
Christ’s image wherever he sees it. He honors the conscien- 
tious convictions of all men, and as cheerfully recognizes the 
rights of others, as he fearlessly maintains his own. His is 
not a bigoted spirit. A system which no mere negations can 
express, which is not less positive than scriptural, has enlarged 
his soul. The greatness of the God he worships and obeys, has 
imparted to his mind and heart some faint measure of its own 
expansiveness. In every man he recognizes a brother, in every 
Christian a fellow-disciple. His piety is of no ephemeral or 
fitful character. He is not to-day absorbed in the services of 
religion, and to-morrow cold and insensible to the things of 
Christ. He is not this week a saint, and the next, an apostate. 
His intelligent faith gives him religious stability. His daily 
walk is uniformly that of a godly man, and his example, like 
the path of the just, shines brighter and brighter unto the end. 

The world has been told, even to weariness, that it is the 
tendency of Calvinism to destroy religious zeal; that it eats 
the heart out of all spiritual activity. In answer, we point to 
the Presbyterian Church, and ask, Where can be found a hap- 
pier combination of the reflective and the active in the Christian 
Church? Where have there been wiser counsels to devise, or 
more earnest hearts and stronger hands to execute, broad and 
generous and self-denying schemes for the welfare of man, and 
the salvation of the world? What cause of Christian benevo- 
lence has she ignored, from what Macedonian cry turned coldly 
away? Has she not been forward to contribute of her sons 
and her daughters, her gold and her silver, that literature, 
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science and religion may abound in every land, and that every 
social, educational, political, and spiritual interest of the hu- 
man race may be promoted and established ? 

Another striking characteristic of Presbyterianism as deve- 
loped in its history, is an undying love of liberty. Despotism, 
whether civil or religious, has never met a more determined or 
dreaded foe. For the honor of Christ’s crown and in vindica- 
tion of the rights of conscience, thousands of her clergy have 
refused conformity to acts of parliament, and kingly edicts, and 
judicial decisions, and with true Christian heroism, in conse- 
quence of it, exchanged homes of affluence for exile or the 
prison. The Alpine heights are monuments to the free spirit 
of her martyr seed. Her Covenanters have poured out their 
blood like water, rather than tamely submit to the usurpa- 
tions of tyrannical power. Her Puritans have taken up arms 
against their king and marched to the field of deadly conflict 
rather than be slaves, and according to the testimony of their 
enemies, preserved the liberties of England. And when, in 
later times, the tyranny of parliament and king roused a 
spirit of resistance throughout this fair land, and nerved the, 
arm of the Revolutionary patriot in his country’s cause, from 
all her ministry and her membership there was heard but one 
voice, and that with the sound as of many waters and of mighty 
thunderings proclaimed “ Resistance to tyrants is obedience to 
God.” ‘ He that will not honor the memory of Calvin,” says 
the historian Bancroft, himself not a Calvinist, ‘‘ knows but 
little of the origin of American liberty.” ‘The Presbyterians 
of Scotland,” is the language of Prof. Henry B. Smith, “ dra- 
gooned by Claverhouse, were sent as bondsmen to our Middle 
States, and from their martyr seed sprang up armed men in 
our Revolution.” 


VII. The last reason we shall present for an intelligent pre- 
ference of our own denomination, is its Spirit and Mission. 


There is significance in the fact, that by no fault or desire 
or act of ours we became what we are. We will not say that 
our brethren meant what they did in exscinding us for evil; but 
we will say, that God meant it for good. He had a position 
for us to occupy, a work for us to do. We live not merely as 
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a monument of and protest against ecclesiastical wrong; but 
to embody and exhibit AMERICAN PRESBYTERIANISM. 

Wherein we differ from our exscinding brethren—and in no 
way have they more grossly wronged us than by the carica- 
tures they have drawn of our differences—our branch of the 
Church is of the more liberal, co-operative, and progressive 
type. We are frank to admit that our Church polity has lost 
some of the more rigid features of the Scotch school, and been 
brought into increased harmony with the genius of American 
institutions. Though we call no man master, yet we confess 
to the profoundest sympathy with Edwards, and kindred minds 
among the descendants of the Pilgrims. That the death of 
Christ sustains merely an incidental relation to the non-elect, 
or that man has no natural ability to repent, we cannot believe. 

Yet, after all, we are no sticklers for exact conformity of 
faith and practice in the Church. Our deep interest in the 
great reforms of the age makes us ready to unite with all their 
friends, of every name, in earnest efforts to promote them. 
We prize voluntary associations to do good. While we feel 
that there are some things that can best be done by the Church 
itself, we have no manner of objection against working for 
God and humanity inside or outside of the Church organiza- 
tion. 

The mission of the American Presbyterian Church we take 
to be: The exhibition of a sound Calvinistic faith in earnest 
sympathy with every wise, progressive, and reformatory move- 
ment of the age; neither indifferent to truth, or exclusive in 
its spirit; as far removed from fanaticism, as from bigotry; 
clinging to or condemning nothing merely because it is old, 
embracing or rejecting nothing merely because it is new; not 
dead nor wild; essentially conservative of itself and at the 
same time co-operative in its nature, and never itself but when 
zealously engaged in every good work ;—in one word, Calvin- 
ism in a revival, united to a Church polity as careful to guard 
the rights and interests of each particular congregation, as it is 
efficient to combine the moral power of all throughout the land, 
and wield it for the honor of God and the welfare of man. 

Brethren of our Church! are we fully awake to the respon- 
sibilities of our position and our calling? Do we respond, as 
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we ought, to the denominational appeals that from time to time 
reach us? If he has denied the faith and is worse than an in- 
fidel, who refuses to make a difference in his heart and labors 
between his own household and all the families of the earth be- 
side, so as in particular to provide for them, shall they be com- 
mended who withhold from their own Church special affection 
and special contributions ? We would have no man carry his 
denominationalism beyond the limits prescribed by truth and 
obligation ; so far from it, we would have Christian liberality 
forever retain its place as one of the brightest jewels in the 
crown of our Church; we would have all our members recog- 
nize and admire the excellences of every other denomination, 
and ever rejoice in the success that attends their labors in the 
service of our common Master, but we cannot close our eyes to 
the importance of an increased appreciation of what is distine- 
tively our own. ' 

The most precious and weighty interests of our land and the 
world, point to our Church, and their thousand voices unite in 
the earnest cry, ‘‘ Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it;’ de- 
stroy it not, else one of the mightiest agencies that God has_ 
established in the earth for the promotion of his glory in the 
general welfare of the human race, and the salvation of lost 
souls, ceases to exist. Why should we longer ask leave of 
others how we may serve God and bless the world? Why 
solicit their consent to imitate their example and plant our 
standards, in the growing settlements of the West, “in ad- 
vance of all others?’ Never can we consent to apologize for 
Christian enterprise, and an honorable effort to promote the 
cause of church extension. We love our brethren and gladly 
would we continue, as aforetime, to co-operate with them in 
our missionary labors. It is in our hearts, in all honesty and 
fairness to do so; but let it be distinctly understood, not at the 
price of denying to our sessions, and presbyteries, and synods, 
and General Assembly their right to look after the interests of 
our Church, and in the exercise of their wisdom to devise mea- 
sures to promote them. No, we cannot consent to this; better 
part in peace at once, than be united thus. God has given us 
a mission that we must fulfill, The Church of our fathers and 
our adoption, is worthy of our warmest love and most self-deny- 
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ing labors; for does it not combine the best elements of other 
denominations, with excellences specially and gloriously its own? 
Henceforth, the love of Christ constraining us, with soul on 
fire with purer, heavenly, more consuming zeal, be it ours to 
obey the call which Providence is so earnestly sounding. 





ARTICLE VI. 


A Memoir of the Reverend Sydney Smith. By his daughter, Lapy 
Ho.LuanD. With a selection from his Letters, edited by Mrs. 
Austin. In two volumes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 
pp- 878, 511. 


It seems unfortunate that Sydney Smith was a clergyman. 
His many ministerial defects, and the low range of his pro- 
fessional aim, are so palpable, especially to Americans, who al- 
most all look at this matter from an evangelical point of view, 
that we can with difficulty do justice to his admirable qualities 
as a man, and to his genius as a talker and a writer. When 
the Edinburgh Review was begun, the English law and social 
life were full of abuses, and literature had grown dull and 
stupid. We are hardly saying too much when we assert, that 
to scarcely any one man do England and the world owe more 
for their social and political progress during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, than to Sydney Smith. 

We have rather, however, placed the life of this remarkable 
man at the head of our Article as a starting-point and a sug- 
gester of thought, than as food for criticism. We are greatly 
burdened with two subjects kindred to each other. We do not 
know that we shall do any good by writing about them, and 
yet we cannot help doing it. We must lift up our voice of 
warning and put the truth in the clearest light we can, even if 
like the old prophets, we should fail of a hearing, or being 
heard, our earnestness should produce no practical result. 
Most certainly it is in any thing but a spirit of levity that we 
write. 
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The nation is morbid—physically, mentally, and morally,— 
and something must be done for its HEALTH AND SOCIAL LIFE. 
There may be, and indeed there are other difficulties in con- 
nection with these matters, but we mean to grapple with the 
chief; they relate to Exercise and Recreation. Can we arouse 
the conscience and common sense of the people to think of 
these things, and apply the remedy? or is the case hopeless ? 

The grand appeal must be to conscience. The Ameri- 
cans are a religious people; as a body they do not wish to 
do wrong, or to ruin their children. The nation is of Puri- 
tan origin; we use the word in its broadest sense, to include 
all the principal evangelical bodies whose views of Christianity 
have grown out of the Calvinism of the Reformation. Flowing 
from this are peculiar views of life, as connected with eternity ; 
and a peculiar constitution and want of constitution of society. 
Before anything can be done to adjust a healthful social life, 
the morality of the whole matter must be arranged. If the 
Bible is against any change, there is will enough and con- 
science enough to perish as we are, rather than seek any worldly 
object in wrong ways. ; 

We state this strongly, because we believe it profoundly. 
We must prove a thing to be right, before America will give 
her strength to it. Men may sneer, but it is true. If we had 
an overpowering moral feeling in favor of athletic exercise 
and a kindlier social arrangement, such as we have for the 
Sabbath or the family relation, does any one imagine that there 
would be any great difficulty in the case? Other men there- 
fore may try other methods, but we will try to create a con- 
science concerning the health and social life of Young America. 

First, however, let us look at the evil. It is so well stated, 
in some of its aspects, by a writer in the New York Times, that 
we will make a long quotation from him. 

‘The Anglo-American nation of the United States is in danger of 
becoming physically contemptible. Not from any natural causes—the 
foolish myth of Buffon, importing that a degradation, divinely ordained, 
in kind and in degree, in strength and in size, was branded upon all the 
animate and inanimate nature of the Western Hemisphere, was long ago 
exploded. Not only do our gigantic rivers and mountains surpass the 
dimensions of the erqnemire features of Europe, our giantly pines her 


trees, our grizzly and Polar bears their Scandinavian ursine cousins, but 
the highest beauty of our women is concededly unequalled by that of Eu- 
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ropean dames; and, although the fact is not so widely known, there are 
whole races of men within the territories of the United States, whose 
athletic size and manly beauty would even render them objects of public 
wonder and admiration in the countries of Europe. For instance—the 
hardy mountaineers of the eastern sections of Tennessee and Kentucky. 
It is known to many that, when the late Dr. Caldwell, (we think of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,) with two or three compatriots, was studying medicine 
in England and France, they were counted of such towering size, and 
symmetrical strength of form—although not remarkably large men at 
home—as to be called ‘“ The American Giants ;” and even to be annoyed 
in public by the admiration of an attending crowd. Nor is there any 
truth in an assumption commonly made on both sides of the Atlantic, that 
our climate is so ‘“‘dry and stimulating” as to preclude the possibility of 
the development of firm and voluminous muscle, of well-rounded forms, of 
athletic and healthy frames, among the natives of the United States. Nor 
does the theory of a gradual acclimation of the Anglo-Saxon race to the 
new physical conditions of this continent, militate against this proposition; 
for, even if it were necessary to allow that this were proven, it would, at 
most, imply a difference in kind between the Anglo-American and his 
European kinsman, but no degradation of the former. Hygienic condi- 
tions being equal, we need fear no comparison in beauty or strength, 
either with the paunchy puffiness of John Bull, the lymphatic, beery bloat 
of the Teuton, or the wine-bibbing Frenchman. 

We may sum the hygienic wickedness charged upon the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans of the United States, thus:—We work too hard; we work, and live, 
and sleep in bad postures and in vitiated air; we exercise too little; we 
eat and drink too much, too fast, at wrong times, of food unhealthy in 
substance, and ill cooked ; we indulge in condiments, stimulants, noxiqus 
luxuries, and that at just the times when they harm us most; our women 
dress in garments skilfully adjusted to distort and disarrange both the 
outside and the inside of the body, and to expose it to all possible risks 
from atmospheric changes. 

But this stomach and health question is also concerned with the desti- 
nies of our race and nation. High physical development makes conquer- 
ing races; physical degradation accompanies their decline. The athletic 
training of the Greeks prepared them to endure such tremendous physical 
exertions as the marches of Alexander, the battles with the innumerable 
Persian hosts, the great retreat of the ten thousand—a desperate struggle, 
which only the hardiest of men could have survived. The sturdy frame 
of the Roman legionary was the postulate, which, being granted, the Ro- 
man empire became possible. When the strong barbarians out of the 
North destroyed that empire, they vanquished not such troops as Ceesar’s 
Tenth Legion, the Legion of the Lark, but a nation of deteriorated and 
almost emasculated men, weakened in muscle and constitution by heredi- 
tary physical decline—the decline of a nation unstrung and degraded by 
luxury, wealth, and vice. ; 

The English man, in like manner, is the necessary condition of the Bri- 
tish empire. He is a large, strong, healthy man, and has been improving, 
as his cattle have, and for a longer time. Bakewell, and his contempo- 
raries, within a century, began to improve the oxen, and horses, and sheep 
of England. The average of the men of England, from causes quite in- 
telligible, but which we cannot stop to develop, has been improving for 
many centuries. The armor that fitted the stalwart warriors of the Con- 
queror, or the knights of the Crusades, will not hold the Englishman of 
the nineteenth century. And so long as the English nation retains this 
physical vigor, it will retain its national strength and position. 
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We need no further instances from history. Are there facts of the like 
complexion, extant and patent among ourselves? We shall suggest a 
very few. The average weight of General Washington and his staff, men 
not selected for physical strength, and therefore more likely to furnish a 
fair average, was nearly two hundred pounds. They were heavier and 
stronger men than are usually seen to-day. Returned missionaries, after 
an absence of twenty-five or thirty years, after the substitution of only 
one generation for another, tell us that they perceive a lower tone of 
general health, a more nervous and leaner and sallower type of physical 
frame, a more feverish and exaggerated and spasmodic activity, than 
marked the race which they remember to have left. Physicians observe 
from lustrum to lustrum, a gradual increase and exacerbation of diseases 
which spring from unhealthy and disproportionate stress upon the brain 
and nervous system, and correspondent neglect of the health of the other 
framework of the body—of the muscular or respiratory or digestive sys- 
tems. Apoplexy, they say, and paralysis, and the fatal darkness of in- 
sanity are yearly more frequent; and most frequent among the most active 
and laborious classes of our population. Our blood, even, ‘ which is the 
life,” as the Scripture with nearly scientific truth, states its office—which 
nourishes all the rest of us—is absolutely corrupt ; insomuch that actual 
autopsy enables surgeons to declare that in more than half our population 
there is either a strumous taint—scrofula, in other words—or sure indi- 
cations that it has existed, and has by care or good fortune been removed. 

Reasons are not lacking to account for these phenomena. Trace for a 
moment the life of an American man. The chances are almost even— 
ap say, almost fifty in the hundred—that he is born with an un- 

ealthy constitution ; that is, with an inadequate original supply or fund 
of life power—vitality—ability to live and act. This may very possibly 


cause him to die before he has lived ten years. But —— he lives. 


Upon this original fund he forthwith begins to overdraw and anticipate in 
every possible way. A portion of it he expends in digesting the cake and 
candy and lunches and luxuries of his childhood. Another portion is 
used in fighting against the unhealthy atmosphere and crooked positions 
of the school-room, and the over-stimulated mental action usually neces- 
sary to get his lessons. Then he leaves school and goes into business ; 
learns to smoke and chew, and draws on the fund of life, against the ex- 
haustions of the tobacco-stimulus; squirts a further portion of it through his 
front teeth in the form of poisoned spittle ; very probably adds other drafts 
to compensate the exhausting reaction of spirituous liquors, that stir the 
fires of the system into a sudden blaze, to let them fall into the inevitable 
languor that follows. More drafts must meanwhile all the time maintain 
the life-long struggle of his: stomach against hot food, and greasy food, and 
stimulating food, and indigestible food, and unseasonable food, and exces- 
sive food, and every other phase of food in which the diabolical cunning 
of the devil, the proverbial instigator of cooks, could be supposed to pre- 
sent it, let his spite be as bitter and acute as it may. More drafts, yet, 
however, upon the life-fund, to maintain the desperate battle of his brain ; 
that tremendous struggle which the wild whirl of our feverish commercial 
activity necessitates, even for the gaining of a moderate living. Is it any 
wonder that by middle age the run upon the unrenewed deposits has ex- 
hausted them, the drafts dishonored, the reckless drawer utterly bankrupt 
in health, the short remainder of his life—as, indeed, much of the former 
part has been—sickly, inefficiently unhappy; his children feebler, and 
crosser, and crookeder than he, a legacy of harm and sorrow to them- - 
selves, his country, and his race—living monuments of one misspent life, 
and certificates of more? 
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Our women do no better. Their experience in childhood, at school, in 
eating, is similar, except that it tells more heavily upon the delicate and 
impressible female constitution. And if they are less vicious in the two 
items of liquor and tobacco, they fully compensate for that irregularity by 
their immeasurable superiority in the art of suicide by dress. They jam 
their ribs in; they squeeze their interiors into such Sunitouminemt that 
their hearts hang dangling and knocking painfully about without their 
natural support. They tie up their lungs tight; that diminishes the 
amount of their breathing; that keeps the blood impure, and sends it, 
half stagnant, to drag along through flabby muscle and inert brain, and - 
indirectly to vitiate and degrade every manifestation of every bodily or 
mental faculty. Fit partners are such women for such men; and a sadly 
deteriorated race is the progeny of such parents ! 


Miss Catharine Beecher has written a book on the Health 
and Happiness of the People; about one-half of which we like, 
and the other half is very distasteful to us. But there are 
some facts in it that are perfectly appalling. We select a 
portion of these that we may, if possible, arouse our readers to 
a feeling of the evil that needs remedy. 


The more I travelled, and the more I resided in health establishments, 
the more the conviction was pressed on my attention that there was a 
terrible decay of female health all over the land, and that this evil was 
bringing with it an incredible extent of individual, domestic, and social 
suffering, that was increasing in a most alarming ratio. At last, certain 
developments led me to take decided measures to obtain some reliable 
statistics on the subject. During my travels the last year I have sought 
all practicable methods of obtaining information, and finally adopted this 
course with most of the married ladies whom I met, either on my journeys 
or at the various health establishments at which I stopped. 

I requested each lady first to write the initials of ten of the married 
ladies with whom she was best acquainted in her place of residence. Then 
she was requested to write at each name, her impressions as to the health 
of each lady. In this way, during the past year, I obtained statistics from 
about two hundred different places in almost all the free States. 

As a matter of delicacy, the initials are changed, so that no individual 
can thus be identified. 


MOST RELIABLE STATISTICS. 


Essex, Vt.—Mrs. 8. very feeble. Mrs. D. slender and delicate. Mrs. S, 
feeble. Mrs. S. not well. Mrs. G. quite feeble. Mrs. C. quite feeble. 
Mrs. B. quite feeble. Mrs. 8. quite slender. Mrs. B. quite feeble. 
Mrs. F. very feeble. Knows but one perfectly healthy woman in 
town. 

Peru, N. Y.—Mrs. C. not healthy. Mrs. HI. not healthy. Mrs. E. healthy. 
Mrs. B. pretty well. Mrs. K. delicate. Mrs. B. not strong and 
healthy. Mrs. 8. healthy and vigorous. Mrs. L. pretty well. Mrs. 
L. pretty well. 

Canton, Penn.—Mrs. R. feeble. Mrs. B. bad headaches. Mrs. D. bad 
headaches. Mrs. V. feeble. Mrs.S. erysipelas. Mrs. K. headaches, 
but tolerably well. Mrs. R. miserably sick and nervous. Mrs. G. 
poor health. Mrs. L. invalid. Mrs. C. invalid. 
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Crown Point, N. Y.—Mrs. H. bronchitis. Mrs. K. very delicate. Mrs. 
A. very delicate. Mrs. A. diseased. Mrs. S.consumption. Mrs. A. 
dropsy. Mrs. M. delicate. Mrs. M. G. delicate. Mrs. P. delicate. 
Mrs. C. consumption. Do not know one perfectly healthy woman 
in the place. 

Oneida, N. Y.—Mrs. C. delicate. Mrs. P. scrofula. Mrs. S. not well. 
Mrs. L. very delicate and nervous. Mrs. L. invalid. Mrs. L. toler- 
ably well. Mrs. A. invalid. Mrs. W. broken down. Mrs. D. feeble. 
Mrs. W. pale but pretty well. 

North Adams, Mass.—Mrs. R. scrofula and liver complaint. Mrs. R. con- 
sumption. Mrs. C. consumption. Mrs. B. liver complaint. Mrs. B. 
consumption. Mrs. B. general debility. Mrs. F. consumption. Mrs. 
W. paralytic. Mrs. W. confined always to bed. Mrs. R. scrofula. 

Maria, N. Y.—Mrs. H. consumption. Mrs. E. dyspepsia. Mrs. T. dys- 

epsia. Mrs. D. consumption. Mrs. P. dyspepsia. Mrs. R. sickly. 
Mrs. M. sickly. Mrs. R. delicate. Mrs. S. sickly. Mrs. R. con- 
sumption. Knows not one perfectly healthy woman in the place. 

Vergennes, Vt.—Mrs. L. delicate. Mrs. H. consumption. Mrs. H. con- 
sumption. Mrs.C. sickly. Mrs. 8. liver complaint. Mrs. 8. asthma. 
Mrs. S. sickly. Mrs. B. bronchitis. Mrs. S. consumptive. Mrs. B. 
delicate. Does not know a perfectly healthy woman in the place. 

Canandaigua, N. Y.—Mrs. A. well. Mrs. B. an invalid. Mrs. C. deli- 
cate. Mrs. H. delicate. Mrs. H. an invalid. Mrs. J. well. Mrs. P. 
delicate. Mrs. A. well. Mrs. C. an invalid. Mrs. W. well. 

Bath, N. Y.—Mrs. H. an invalid. Mrs. H. rheumatic. Mrs. H. healthy 
and vigorous. Mrs. 8. vigorous. Mrs. K. delicate. Mrs. K. very 
healthy. Mrs. W. broken down. Mrs. W. tolerably well. Mrs. W. 
an invalid. Mrs. H. poor health. 

Castleton, N. Y.—Mrs. S. sickly. Mrs. W. healthy. Mrs. S. very deli- 

cate. Mrs. Hl. delicate. Mrs. H. delicate. Mrs. B. delicate. Mrs. 

W. not healthy. Mrs. H. not healthy. Mrs. D. not healthy. 
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But the thing which has pained and surprised me the most is the result 
of inquiries among the country-towns and industrial classes in our country. 
I had supposed that there would be a great contrast between the state- 
ments gained from persons from such places, and those furnished from 
the wealthy circles, and especially from cities. But such has not been 
the case. It will be seen that the larger portion of the accounts inserted 
in the preceding pages are from country-towns, while a large portion. of 
the worst accounts were taken from the industrial classes. 

As another index of the state of health among the industrial classes 
may be mentioned these facts: During the past year I made my-usual 
inquiry of the wife of a Methodist clergyman, who resided in a small 
country-town in New York. Her reply was, ‘“ There are no healthy wo- 
men where I live; and my husband says he would travel a great many 
miles for the pleasure of finding one.” 

In another case I conversed with a Baptist clergyman ‘and his wife, in 
Ohio, and their united testimony gave this result in three places where 
his parishioners were chiefly of the industrial class. They selected at 
random ten families best known in each place: 



















Worcester, Ohio.—Women in perfect health, two. In medium health, one. 
Invalids, seven. 

Norwalk, Ohio.— Women perfectly healthy, one, but doubtfully so. Me- 

dium, none. Jnvalids, nine. 
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Cleveland, Ohio.—Women in perfect health, one. Medium health, two. 
Invalids, seven. 

Let these considerations now be taken into account. The generation 
represented in these statistics, by universal consent, is a feebler one than 
that which immediately preceded. Knowing the changes in habits of 
living, in habits of activity, and in respect to pure air, we properly infer 
that it must be so, while universal testimony corroborates the inference. 

The present generation of parents, then, have given their children 
feebler constitutions than the former generation received, so that most of 
our young girls have started in life with a more delicate organization 
than their mothers. 

Consider also that “‘man that is born of a woman” depends on her not 
only for the constitutional stamina with which he starts in life, but for all 
he receives during the developments of infancy and the training of child 
hood, and what are we to infer of the condition and prospects of the other 
sex now in the period of education ? 


As we are not physicians, we cannot go fully into this ques- 
tion of health. We must express our sincere belief and regret 
that the statements as to the deteriorating physical condition 
both of the men and women of the country, are true. The 
main causes seem to us to be over-work, over-anxiety, and want 
of exercise. We do not believe that there is as care-worn and 
anxious a race on the face of the earth. There is too much am- 
bition, too intense a passion for gain, too restless a character. 
The country needs moderation in all its plans and desires. 

Exercise will not and cannot be taken profitably as a mere 
matter of duty. It is essential to its highest utility that there 
be a motive beyond the mere desire to keep in health. A soli- 
tary walk or ride is a very imperfect method of reaching the 
object in view. See how boys take exercise. They need a 
large quantity of it, and they invent a thousand active sports. 
What genuine boy ever thought of the necessity of exercise in 
playing ball or skating, with half a hundred of his fellows? 
This is nature’s own prompting; the duty of exercise is to be 
laid aside, and some pleasurable motive is to excite to it. 

Now, we ask, what nation was there ever on the face of the 
earth, but America, without some incitements to exercise? In 
England, they are counted by hundreds. Without endorsing the 
morality of a great deal of it, it is still most interesting to take 
up a paper like Bell’s Life in London. The gentlemen of Eng- 
land and Scotland, we find, are hunting stags, hunting foxes, 
hunting hares, shooting rabbits and pheasants, stalking deer, 
fishing for salmon, fishing for trout, steeple chasing, horse- 
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racing, playing cricket, boating, yachting, boxing, fencing. 
Beside this, they are out constantly on horse-back, and in every 
species of carriage, and pedestrian tours for amusement are 
common. No Englishman not hypochondriacal, thinks of keep- 
ing in good health, without at least three times the exercise 
taken by an average American. When our cadaverous people 
stand beside a robust Englishman, we complain of the climate. 
Their climate, to be sure, is more moist and less variable, but 
American habits would soon “ sickly o’er with the pale hue of” 
ill-health, even Englishmen in their climate. 

The Grecian games have not been looked at sufficiently in 
the light of a grand contrivance of that wonderful people 
for promoting the strength, health, agility and beauty of their 
people. We will give some slight sketch of them, having in 
view this single point. They were invested with the strongest 
religious, patriotic and poetic feeling, their founders being said 
to be demigods ; Hercules, Theseus, Castor and Pollox.* There 
were four kinds; the Olympic, sacred to Zeus, the Pythic to 
Apollo, the Nemzan to Hercules, the Isthmian to Poseidén. 
The high feeling that was maintained, is seen in the rewards, 
which were wreaths only of olive, laurel or parsley. It was the 
same principle that led the Romans to present only a wreath of 
oaken leaves to him who had saved the life of a citizen. Cicero 
declares, that victory in the games was no less honorable than 
the consular dignity in its original splendor at Rome. Horace 
says, that these victors were no longer men, but gods. 

The athletz were trained from youth in the Gymnasia or 
Palestre. At first they had no other nourishment but dried 
figs, nuts, soft cheese, and a heavy kind of bread. They were 
forbidden the use of wine and were required to be continent. 
The reader will remember the allusions to this regimen in the 
New Testament. 

None but Greeks were admitted. When Alexander, son of 
Amyntas, king of Macedon, presented himself, he was opposed 
as a barbarian, and before he could be admitted, he was obliged 
to prove his descent from the Argives. Fraud, artifice and ex- 
cessive violence were prohibited; that is, the contest was re- 
quired to be fair and honorable. 


* See Rollin, i. 43 seq. 
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The kinds of combat were, wrestling, boxing, the pancratium, 
the discus or quoit, the pentathlum, races on foot, on horseback, 
and in two and four horse chariots. The wrestlers fought 
naked, either first rolling in the sand, or having fine sand 
thrown upon them. ‘There were three kinds of wrestling. 
In the first, he was victor who stood firm, throwing his an- 
tagonist, but if they both fell, the battle was continued on the 
ground, until one gave in; in the third kind, the hands and 
arms only could be seized without touching the body. Each 
combatant must conquer his opponent twice, before he received 
the prize. The strength of some of these athletes became 
prodigious. 

In boxing, the hands were covered with a kind of gauntlet, 
called cestus, made of straps of leather and plated with brass, 
lead or iron; the head was protected by a leather cap. This 
was the rudest and most dangerous of the games. The pan- 
eratium consisted of boxing and wrestling in the same fight. 
This was exceedingly rough and perilous. The discus was 
something like our quoit, only very much larger and heavier. 
In throwing it, the athletes advanced one foot, upon which, 
leaning the whole weight of their bodies, they poised the discus 
in their hands, and then whirling it round several times almost 
horizontally to add force to its motion, they threw it off with 
the joint strength of hands, arms and body. The pentathlum 
was an exercise composed of five others, perhaps wrestling, 
running, leaping, throwing the dart, and the discus. 

The races were held in the highest estimation, and of these 
the chariot-races were pre-eminent. The lists were at first one 
stadium in length, a distance of about six hundred feet. The 
prizes were placed in the middle of the stadium, a circumstance 
to which fine allusions are made in the early fathers, in relation 
to the Christian race. The stadium was run twice, four times 
or oftener, to increase the distance. The foot-racers some- 
times attained wonderful speed. Pliny tells some wonderful 
stories of their fleetness. Philonides, the runner of Alexander 
the Great, he says, went in one day, from Sicyon to Elis, a hun- 
dred and eighty miles. THe tells the story also, that there 
were runners in the circus who made a hundred and sixty- 
five mles at one race. However exaggerated these stories 
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may be, they show how carefully athletic exercises were cul- 
tivated. 

Men of the highest rank entered their chariots for competi- 
tion in the races. They ran around the stadium twelve times, 
drawing lots for the starting points. The chief art consisted 
in taking the best ground at the turning of the boundary; 
wheels were frequently broken against it by turning too short, 
and of course, if the charioteer kept wide of it, he lost time. It 
was not necessary that the person entering the chariot should 
drive it himself; he was only obliged to register his name. Hiero, 
king of Syracuse, contended in the chariot-races, and Philip of 
Macedon had his victories inscribed upon his coin. Alcibiades, 
probably, carried the passion for these games farther than any 
other man. He sent seven chariots at once to Olympia, and 
won the first, second and third prizes. 

The victors, as we mentioned, were crowned with wreaths, and 
carried palm-branches in their right hands. When the victor 
received the crown and palm, a herald, preceded by a trumpet, 
conducted him through the stadium, and proclaimed aloud his 
name and country, the people acclaiming and applauding. 
When he returned home, his own people came out in a body to 
meet him and conduct him into the city, adorned with all the 
marks of his victory, and riding in a chariot drawn by four 
horses. He made his entry, not through the gates, but through 
a breach purposely made in the walls. The whole generally 
concluded with a great feast. The victor, if able, sometimes, 
after a solemn sacrifice to the tutelar god, invited the whole as- 
sembly to a festival. 

Victors at the games were allowed the right of precedency. 
At Sparta, they were drafted into the king’s life-guards. They 
were ever after maintained at the expense of the State, though 
Solon reduced the amount of the pension, continuing the pension 
itself, however, as a mark of distinction. The names and country 
of the victorious athletes were inscribed in the public registers, 
with the species of combat in which they had beenvictorious. The 
historians who date from the games, almost always express 
the Olympiad by the name and country of the victors in the 
chariot-race. 

The poets sung the praises of the victors, and the genius of 
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Pindar especially, has immortalized these champions. Paint- 
ing and sculpture united with poetry, to make them illustrious. 
At such immense pains was Greece to train her free citizens to 
health and vigor ! . 

Where are our Olympic games? And where is our substi- 
tute for them? Exercise, in the American mind, seems to be 
connected with vice, and only allowable when business or labor, 
to make money, requires it. It is a Herculean task to get a 
little exercise, and public sentiment puts down every thing like 
the amusements that lead to it. It is perilous to a respectable 
man to hunt, shoot, fish, or drive handsome horses. Cricket- 
clubs and boat-clubs are discouraged by a dead weight of pub- 
lic opinion, and keeping a boat or yacht is considered of doubt- 
ful propriety. Skating and swimming for men are more and 
more discouraged, and even boys playing in the streets are 
watched with a jealous eye. The police seem to long to stop 
them. 

One of our editors says, that when a theological student, a 
set—now embracing some of the most eminent men in the 
country, presidents and professors in colleges, pastors, authors, 
secretaries—used sometimes to go together to a wood, to get 
some athletic exercise, and that whenever it took a form at 
all resembling amusement, they stole back with their heads 
hanging down, not so much in fear of their own consciences, 
as of the consciences of others, so intense was the impression 
that the development of muscular vigor, in any pleasurable 
way, was unclerical. 

It will not do, fellow citizens. These things must be altered. 
The stamina of the country will give way under it. A health- 
ful development of chest, flesh and muscle, is becoming more 
and more rare. Americans are becoming remarkable for their 
irritable nerves, and excitable brains. Let any one walk 
along some of our principal thoroughfares, and glance at the 
young men. Some of them look as if they could hardly stand 
alone. As a matter of course, insanity is on the increase. The 
nerves and brain are constantly stimulated, and there is a want 
of strength to support the unnatural pressure. The man be- 
comes dyspeptic, neuralgic, dies before his time, or goes mad, 
and another takes his place to run the same round. The 
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exceptions are in the case of the phlegmatic temperaments, or 
in those who make fortunes at a comparatively early period in 
life, and who are wise enough to retire from the rush of busi- 
ness, undertaking only sufficient employment to keep up a 
healthful circulation. 

We would mention, that our statements may be more definite, as 
among the kinds of exercise which are allowable, games of skill 
and wit, walking, riding, driving, archery, boating, swimming, 
skating, hunting, fishing, and such athletic games as cricket. It 
is eminently desirable too, as is now so common in summer, 
occasionally to give up one’s occupation entirely, whatever it 
may be, and, changing the scene, to let the mind rest and in- 
vigorate the body. In this respect, our people have shown 
much wisdom and common sense, and we have no doubt, many 
constitutions have been preserved by it from premature decrepi- 
tude. 

We very much like the plan adopted in almost all the capi- 
tals in Europe, and in this country at the Boston Common, and 
in the grounds of the President’s House at Washington, of fine 
music at the public expense, to which all are encouraged to, 
listen. Why should not this custom be followed in all our large 
cities ? 

When we come to speak of the necessity of recreation, in view 
of our excessive passion for business activity, and our over- 
wrought ambition, we shall be met by a religious objection. As we 
especially aim at reaching the conscience, we are, of course, 
not disposed in the least to avoid the fullest and freest dis- 
cussion of the question. The old Puritan view is perhaps 
as well contained in the following extract from Baxter on 
the Life of Faith, which we met to-day in a newspaper, as 
elsewhere: ‘Could all the beauty or pleasures in the world 
entice you, if you saw God over you, and saw what damned 
souls now suffer, and what believers now enjoy? Could you 
be persuaded, by any company or recreation, to waste your 
precious time in vain, with such things in your eyes ?” 

We should be recreant to truth if we attempted, in the least, 
to lower the statements of Puritanism on these subjects, because 
we believe them to be the statements of Scripture. It is our 
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undoubting faith that this world is but a probationary state, 
the momentary beginning of an eternity to come; and that 
upon our conduct here, depends the character of all that awful 
eternity. We receive the teaching of our fathers that a glo- 
rious and endless virtue and blessedness follow the faithful 
and earnest religion of the few years we live on earth, and that 
a hell of awful horror beyond finite imagination awaits the 
faithless and careless here. Nay more. ‘The employment of 
every instant tells with fearful effect upon all the ages of that 
endless existence. Each second, colors myriads of cycles; 
every moment is filled with infinite consequences. 

We believe that we are in circumstances as awful as these ; 
on a trial to procure the very possibility of which God Himself 
became a man, and offered Himself a Victim, sweating great 
drops of blood in Gethsemane, and dying in inconceivable 
agony on Calvary. Besides, our conduct does not merely 
influence ourselves. We raise up our fellow-men as on eagles’ 
wings to heaven by our holiness, or we drag them down to per- 
dition by our carelessness and sin. No man liveth to himself, 
and no man dieth to himself, and it shall be more tolerable for 
Sodom in the day of judgment, than for that man who knows 
these things and fails to do them. 

What wonder, then, that the solemn and gigantic men who 
realized these facts, who were able, in some degree, to hold 
them in the grasp of their capacious intellects and hearts, who 
meditated and prayed over them day and night, who placed 
them in scientific forms of transparent clearness and tremen- 
dous power, and with lips baptized with fire, uttered them to 
masses of men, shrinking in terror, and yet fascinated by their 
unearthly eloquence—what wonder if they felt that the few 
short hours of our earthly existence had better be all spent in 
deep seriousness, pondering and acting for that eternity with 
which we are so soon to be mingled! And far rather should 
we give up our entire argument, and abandon the whole of our 
present discussion, whatever the consequences of error upon sub- 
jects concerning which we feel deeply, than that it should be 
understood that we designed to diminish in aught the truths 
they taught, or the arguments by which they enforced them. 
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But there are two lines of thought that lead us to doubt 
whether, after all, these stern and noble Puritan divines were 
in all respects judicious. We confess that we approach to any 
criticism upon these great men, tremblingly, so anxious are we 
lest our remarks should be misunderstood or misinterpreted. 
We can well believe that there are many who, not feeling as 
we do the pressing necessities which render imperative a recon- 
struction of this subject, may deprecate our interference with 
it, and feel that we should be better employed in enforcing the 
sanctions of religious truth, than in any thing which by any 
possibility might lower them. And surely we do believe that the 
value of one ransomed soul is beyond all price, except that paid 
for it, the blood of the Infinite. 

But it is begging the very question in discussion, to take it for 
granted that such a system, for example, as that of the Solemn 
League and Covenant, or that of the Ironsides, results in the best 
moral effects, on the whole, even as regards the simple question 
of the number of souls rescued fromruin. The stricter Presbyte- 
rian systems are all based upon this same grand impression, that 
the human mind should be kept habitually under the pressure 
of these tremendous religious views, and that every thing which 
relaxes them is dangerous to that which is of unspeakably more 
importance than all things else. There can be no question that 
the American systems of life and society were moulded upon 
this paramount Puritan idea. 

The first of these lines of thought, to which we referred, 
relates to the very nature and essence of human mind itself. 
Let us state the question: A young, ingenuous man determines 
that he will consecrate himself entirely to God and religion. 
He endeavors to regulate his life by such rules as those laid 
down in Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion’ in the 
Soul. He engages in secret prayer three times a day; he 
reads the Bible frequently and with deep seriousness ; he strives 
to control his very thoughts, choosing a spiritual subject, or a 
verse of Scripture, upon which they shall rest when not other- 
wise imperatively occupied ; his reading is almost entirely theo- 
logical and devotional ; his self-examination severe ; and death, 
judgment and eternity, scarcely ever absent from his mind and 
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heart. His communion with God is real, earnest, intense. In 
prayer he sometimes rises to a rapture of devotion, in view of 
God’s glory, blessedness, immeasurable loveliness; in view of 
the Saviour’s infinite condescension and loving affection; in 
view of the presence of the Indwelling and All-holy Spirit ; 
these Persons, this God, his, ineffably his; the whole glorious 
Trinity pouring light and love into the poor clay tenement, until 
he cries, Lord, enough! and is able only to sob—this, all this 
mine—mine, and for ever! His views of God; of the plans 
devised before all worlds to unite together in one, the holy 
families of the universe in Christ; of the ineffable purity of 
heaven; of intercourse hereafter with angels, and the holiest 
and best of earth when purified and made perfect; of the union 
between Christ and the believer, are such that no words ever 
approximate them, and he almost dreads to have them touched, 
because the rough handling of men displaces the sacredness in 
which they rest in solitude within him. Whatever time he thinks 
it right to spare from this sedulous spiritual cultivation, he 
gives to the work of trying specifically to awaken in others the 
same feelings; he presses earnestly upon men, these high 
and serious ideas, and strives to bring all that he can reach 
to the same high level of spirituality. All this he does 
ceaselessly, day and night ; the whole week is a Sabbath; and 
he walks in an unearthly sphere, consecrated, without a doubt 
of his adoption, wholly absorbed in heavenly vision and ac- 
tion. 

We are not describing a fanatic or an enthusiast, but an 
existence vastly more rational than that of most men; not 
the life of an unhappy person, but of one of the happiest of 
human beings. But the question is, taking mind as constituted 
by its Creator, and with the necessary human conditions, whe- 
ther first, such a spirituality is permanently possible, and next, 
whether a somewhat lower tone, not of piety, not of zeal, not 
of consecration, but of emotion, would not better and more 
wisely develop and advance humanity. Let us suppose that 
our young neophtye escapes clear from spiritual pride, is he, on 
the whole, best filling up, in all respects, his probation on 
earth ? 
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The question, for many Christians, may have in it something 
revolting, as though the Presbyterian Review were deliberately 
lowering the standard of piety, and at a time of general de- 
clension and coldness. But we beg our readers, after the 
fashion of Themistocles, to hear, even if they first strike us. 
The tendency to which we are adverting was indulged to the 
full in the asceticism and hermitage of the early Christians, 
and took regular form in monkery and nunneries. This stupen- 
dous system was not originally a mere caging of silly women, 
a mere weapon of ghostly power, or a mere covert for licen- 
tiousness. It sprang from the very depths of human wants 
and woes. It was conceived in the most ardent devotion to 
God. It consecrated itself amidst prayer and tears, and sobs 
of rapture and of penitence. The missionary to Greenland, 
or to South Africa, does not devote himself to the Redeemer 
with more sincerity than did the early anchorets. The luxury, 
effeminacy, inanity and mere fatuity of monkery came later ; 
they were the ultimate fruits of a bad system, the evil result of 
a bias from the truth, originally slight. We must be dull be- 
yond hope of learning, if we cannot read the lesson thus 
wrought out for us through centuries; and by the efforts of ° 
men of holiness, of learning, of talent, and of sincere and 
absorbing devotion. 

The point which the anchorite desired to reach, was separa- 
tion from everything worldly; his vows were of celibacy, 
poverty and obedience. He thus sacrificed not only sensuous 
pleasures, but domestic and esthetic enjoyment, wealth, ease, 
refinement, pride and liberty. His life was to be an absorption 
into the Divine Essence, a devotion, day and night, hour by 
hour, to the sole work of preparation for heaven. Let our 
readers see in the stupendous folly and gross sensuality of 
monkery what it is to overstrain the true tendency of things, 
and to attempt to be holier than God’s word. 

We suppose that the playful and social tendencies in man 
were implanted as a relief from the more grave and intense du- 
ties of life, and that the attempt to treat him as a being who 
does not possess these faculties, or does not need them, is to be 
wiser than God, and that the result will always be the same, 
that the attempt to improve the divine teaching and institutions 
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will show itself sooner or later to be not only a failure, but 
one fraught with the most dangérous consequences. We need 
hardly remark, that any attempt to make that which should be 
a mere recreation the main business of life, must necessarily 
result in folly and misery. The man of pleasure is proverbially 
a miserable and vicious man. 

The philosophy of human nature itself, and the study of its 
wonderful machinery, is not so striking to most persons as that 
machinery in action. This includes the other line of thought 
at which we hinted. We refer to the reaction in society 
from what we have called the Covenanter and Puritan social 
systems. We have glanced at the effect of overstraining the 
divine method in the case of the sincere and ardent Christian ; 
let us now consider the influence upon the irreligious. 

The men of the English Commonwealth were not feeble types 
of humanity. The world knows, for it is written in the endur- 
ing pages of its history, and has mingled with its life-blood 
ever since, that in no quality of power or energy did these men 
fail. Tried in truth by high mental and moral standards, they 
are amongst the greatest of human existences. It is this that 
awakens our reverence for them, and not merely that we stand 
in the line of that succession. Let us but try to understand 
their ideal. Let us discharge from our minds the view of it 
taken by infidel historians, materialistic essayists, politicians of 
a day and hour, and novelists who write to amuse the idle and 
the sensual. They called their purpose the establishment of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth. It was the plan both of the Pres- 
byterians of Scotland and of the Puritans of England to con- 
secrate all, to peril all, to sacrifice all, for Christ’s Crown. The 
man who reads English and Scottish history with no spiritual 
apprehensions, might as well read Greek history without the 
idea of the beautiful, or American, without the conception of 
liberty. 

The Puritan proceeded upon this apprehension. Jehovah, 
the Supreme God, in the counsels of eternity, created the uni- 
verse upon a wise and grand plan. This plan embraced our 
world. It is a fallen world, but destined to be redeemed. The 
legions of hell, led by a mighty leader, have usurped it; but a 
still Mightier hath purchased it by the sweat of His great 
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agony, and by the blood of His very heart. Hence a great 
antagonism of light and darkness, constantly going on—a heady 
fight, one in the presence of which all others are as children’s 
playthings. Every man must and does enrol himself in one of 
these great armies, and if he has joined himself to that of Light, 
he is henceforth a devoted man. His consecration is total, and 
not for life only, but for endless life. But if this devotion be 
entire, it carries with it everything; the book of the scholar, 
the sword of the soldier, the counsel of the politician, the wealth 
of the rich man, the power of the senate and the throne. If the 
minister must preach for this kingdom, the soldier must equally 
fight for it; if the scholar must put its life into a noble poem, like 
Spenser’s, or a great essay, like Milton’s, a Hampden must peril 
land and liberty for it, a Russell or a Sidney must be ready to 
ascend the scaffold for it, a Cromwell must hew down the enemies 
of the Lord who stand in its way, and the majesty of England 
must make Protestant truth rule in the counsels of Europe, and 
not a hair of the head of a Waldense must be hurt by the minions 
of Antichrist. The greater carries the less with it. Time is no- 
thing to eternity; the State is nothing in comparison with the 
Church, and earthly splendor and wisdom must be led captive at 
the chariot-wheels of Messiah the Prince. This was what they 
meant by the Kingdom of Christ on earth, that there beats not 
a drop of blood in the veins of a man that ought not to beat 
for it; that no power of brain or hand but should be given to 
it; that commerce and agriculture and manufactures should be so 
baptized with its spirit, as to lend sinews of strength to it; that 
the State as well as the Church should be administered for it; 
that the devil and all his works, especially popery, profanity, 
licentiousness, and religious indifference, should be swept as 
with the besom of destruction from the land; and that the wor- 
ship and love of God, with all their train of heavenly virtues, 
should be preéminent and glorious. 

These conceptions, which they strove to put into actual and 
rigid practical life, as thoughts and views even, as possible ideas 
of a theology or a philosophy, have hardly been reached by 
other ages, and the Puritans have accordingly been a scoff and an 
enigma to the frivolous and worldly ever since the Restoration of 
selfishness, sensuality and political degradation in the person of 
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Charles II. But, as we shall presently see, the seed sown in 
Scotland and in England bore fruit in later days and in other 
climes. At present it is within the line of our argument to call 
the attention of the reader to the tendency of these high spirit- 
ual ideas on public morals and social life. 

It must be obvious that this elevated tone in the leading 
men would naturally tend to a very severe state of society. 
There would be two sources of this. One would be a matter 
of principle. The toleration of a false religion, or of a lax mo- 
rality, was treason against the King of Kings. How could they 
tolerate Antichrist upon their native soil, the man of sin, the 
son of perdition, who sits in the throne of God, exalting him- 
self above all that is called God? How could they suffer a 
witch to live who had actually sold herself to tle devil, and by 
her power wrought mischief to mankind? How could they 
suffer the very baits of Satan, stage-plays, dancings and de- 
bauchery to exist in their presence, and offer temptations to 
draw down to hell the children of the Church? It better be- 
came citizens of a Christian kingdom, and expectants of eter- 
nal glory, to attend to the serious duties of life, to worship God 
diligently in public and in private, and if any time were left, 
to cultivate letters, and all good learning of past ages. Light 
and frivolous pursuits, dress and recreations came of evil, and 
tended to draw the soul away from the great object in life, and 
to diminish the serious sense of its probation. Children must 
bear the yoke in their youth, and be trained betimes in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord, that they might take the 
place of their fathers in Church and State. 

The other source of a severe state of society would be a mat- 
ter of feeling. Men must have emotion of some kind. The 
heart will find vent in some way. It is obvious that these 
heroes, sages, patriots and saints poured the intensity of 
high-wrought feeling upon their great public objects. Their 
heart was in heaven, and in the setting up of the kingdom of 
heaven on earth. If earthly passion mingled with it, that pas- 
sion was generally a high ambition. Their minds were thus 
continually upon the stretch, and their time continually occu- 
pied, so that there was scarcely excitability left or opportunity 
found, for a buoyant or well-organized social life. 
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Two consequences would obviously follow. The first would 
be a general restraint and formality in society, and in multi- 
tudes of instances under this stern rule it would ripen into hy- 
pocrisy. The signs of devotion to the theocracy would be natu- 
rally gravity and apparent absorption in high thoughts, with 
great sobriety in dress, manner and living. These outward 
signs could be counterfeited. When they became the paths to 
preferment and wealth, they would be. The same result in 
every thing would appear, as afterwards appeared in New Eng- 
land in politics ; if a man must be a church-member to be a citi- 
zen, hypocrisy would induce men to pretend to the qualifica- 
tions of a church-member. 

The other and terrible result was seen when Charles return- 
ed; the réaction from the Puritan rule drowned the nation in 
debauchery. There is no more melancholy development of 
human nature in all history. Where walked men of whom the 
world was not worthy, pondering plans to glorify the Most 
High, and to extend virtue and intelligence throughout Europe— 
there roared and rioted most noble profligates and titled pros- 
titutes. For the voice of the deepest and most earnest prayer 
ever heard on earth, for the highest and holiest objects, there ° 
were heard the scoff of the ribald and the song of the drunkard. 
So deeply did England become steeped in profligacy from this 
most unhappy reign, that it reeks for generations from its liter- 
ature, a pollution felt after two centuries and across oceans and 
continents. 

And this is the outcome and result of that high effort! The 
attempt to enthrone Messiah, to bring down heaven to earth, 
and to anticipate millennial glory, enthroned invisibly but really 
a sneering and licentious devil, whose minions and myrmidons 
swarmed over the land, as if Christianity were a delusion, and 
as if recking pollution were better than pure holiness! 

The interesting question to us is, whether these facts do not 
disclose this principle, that the social life of the Commonwealth 
was overstrained, and that an aim somewhat gentler and kind- 
lier, although the men of that time would have deemed it lower, 
might have produced happier effects. Possibly the miserable 
bondage of the reigns of Charles and James might have been 
avoided by a wiser view of the necessary conditions of hu- 
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manity. It is a question, with all its inferences and conse- 
quences, of the deepest moment for us in America. 

The controlling element in our American population is Puri- 
tan. The history of the Revolution shows this. The part 
taken in that great movement in New England need not be 
dwelt upon, seeing, as Mr. Webster says, “‘the world knows it 
by heart.’ The fact contained in the following extract from 
Mr. Bancroft’s History is not perhaps so well known: ‘“ We 
shall find,’’ he remarks, “the first voice publicly raised in 
America, to dissolve all connection with Great Britain, came 
not from the Puritans of New England, or the Dutch of New 
York, or the planters of Virginia, but from Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterians.” It is well known that to a man they stood by the 
unfurled standard of liberty. But the New Englanders and 
Dutch and Huguenots were all Calvinists of the Reformed 
faith, and the almost solitary exception to the Puritan charac- 
ter of the Revolution was in Eastern Virginia. 

An interesting incident that we have recently learned, will 
throw some light on this subject. The Covenanters gathered 
together at Octorara, Pennsylvania, in 1743, and re-adopted 
the solemn League and Covenant. A drawn sword was pointed 
East, West, North and South, the enemies of the Lord defied, 
and the whole host pledged themselves to fight His battles 
against the world.* Rey. Mr. Craighead was the pastor at 
Octorara at the time, and removed from Pennsylvania to Meck- 
lenburg county, North Carolina, previously to the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence, which preceded the world-fa- 
mous one of Independence Hall. It has been an impression 
extensively diffused among Presbyterians of Scottish origin, that 
the custom of covenanting and forming solemn unions for great 
principles, which prevailed in Scotland at several periods of her 
ecclesiastical history, and which came with her people to Amer- 
ica, influenced first the Mecklenburg and then the great Phila- 
delphia Declaration of Independence. Modes of thought, it is 
supposed, can be traced from one to the other, and, it is alleged, 


* Rev. Mr. Wylie, pastor of the Reformed Presbyterian Church, (Coven- 
anter,) in Broad street, Philadelphia, has a pamphlet from his father’s 
library containing an account of this transaction, and one of his elders 
had conversed with persons who had witnessed it. 
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that the training of Mr. Jefferson made him familiar with these 
modes of thought. The analogy, too, between the Constitution 
of the United States and the Presbyterian form of government 
is too striking to have been entirely casual. A priori, one 
would be induced to believe that the one Republican Church in 
America had something to do with the moulding of the Repub- 
lican State, and traditions of the influence, especially of With- 
erspoon, confirm these impressions. 

We have but to consider the character of these Calvinistic 
Churches, as well as their early history, to perceive the main 
germ of American society. If we do not dwell upon the his- 
tory and influence of New England, it is only because it is so 
perfectly familiar to us all. No one doubts that this is one of 
the powerful elements in American life. But the Dutch and 
many of the Germans in the Middle States were Calvinists, and 
of the Reformed faith, and so were the Huguenots in New York, 
as well as in the Carolinas. These, and especially so, the Presby- 
terians in the Middle States, were men of great persistency ; 
men who are less capable of receiving an impress than of mak- 
ing an impression upon others; men everywhere the same, and 
leaving deep traces upon every soil where they were radicated. ° 

It is a remark that will be found to be full of truth, that col- 
onies often preserve the character of the mother States, in 
particulars even which are lost at home, or merged in other in- 
fluences. The people of the Solemn League and Covenant— 
and it is to be remembered that this included nearly every in- 
dividual in Scotland—and of the English Commonwealth, passed 
in numbers to America, and perpetuated there the Puritan se- 
verity which prevailed in the land of their origin. How true 
this is may be seen in the early laws and customs of New Eng- 
land, and in the singular fact that minute subdivisions of Pres- 
byterianism originating, some of them, in obsolete quarrels in 
a foreign country, were perpetuated on the American soil. 
Throughout Western Pennsylvania, for example, the traveller 
will find Presbyterian churches separated into five or six sub- 
divisions, when it would take an ecclesiastical historian to de- 
fine the difference between them ; and to this day these divis- 
ions are adhered to with a curious pertinacity. We can have 
no doubt, therefore, looking both at history and at actual facts, 
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that it is this Puritan element that has mainly fixed the social 
character of America. 

The Baptist churches were, it is well known, Puritan in their 
origin, and their style of piety was framed upon that model. 
The Methodist churches are considered by the German histo- 
rians as Puritans also. Though Arminian, it is not the cold, 
lifeless religion that has generally prevailed in connection with 
that form of doctrine, but a warm, evangelical piety, of a type so 
closely resembling that of the churches of Calvinistic origin as to 
show a strong family affinity. Our idea then is, that Puritan 
influences formed the nation, and that the evangelical churches 
which have since grown great, have wrought very much in 
sympathy and influence with them. The ritualistic efforts now 
making under high-church guidance, in several sects, is an 
attempt to break away from the settled religious faith and prac- 
tice of America. 

We do not at all mean to deny that there have come up since, 
intercropping between the Puritan strata, fashions and ways 
which are traceable to other and more modern powers, some 
of which look down with great contempt upon American soci- 
ety, and yearn to introduce foreign standards of propriety and 
distinction. This superfinery is not without its effect, but it 
shows too palpable a connection with what is obviously evil, to 
be received with any cordiality by an evangelical people, as a 
proper guide in these perilous defiles. The character of the 
nation, as such, and as a whole, especially of the stronger and 
controlling influences of the nation, is still Puritan. 

It may be appropriate to introduce, at this point, a remark 
which has been for some time pressing on us. The form of a 
people’s society, or social observances, may rémain when the 
spirit that created them has departed. Every living thing tends to 
a full and natural development. But, often, the life dying away, 
after existing and strengthening for a certain time, leaves its 
forms, hardened by time, to be oceupied by another and differ- 
ent vitality. The forms and structures of the religion of William 
Penn are already confessedly incapable of enlargement, and 
are beginning to be embarrassing to their inheritors. The pal- 
aces of Venice are the monuments of an extinct splendor, whose 
form remains amidst a perishing life. 
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It is not our meaning that religion is dying out in America, 
or that evangelical piety exerts less influence than formerly. 
Such is not our opinion. But we mean that, as the style of 
writing and printing, for example, varies in two hundred years, 
so that the same truth then uttered would of necessity, if equally 
cogent and eloquent, now take a different form, so is it, so must 
it be, with our religion. But there is a peculiar awkwardness 
in the adjustment of severe and narrow forms to the occasions 
and feelings of a more liberal culture. So much stress, by the 
law of association, had come to be laid upon the form, so much 
of the life had in fact petrified in the concretion, that there is 
danger in touching even the dead walls of the sanctuary. A 
social arrangement which made no provision for recreation, 
and discouraged the spirit of healthful exercise, though perhaps 
commanding it as a dry duty, left this whole wide field of feel- 
ing and exertion to the world, or to less rigid churches. There 
is, therefore, the contact, in actual American life, between the 
highest respectability almost without social organization, be- 
cause nothing has traditionally come down to it, and a singu- 
larly corrupt form of it, one which springs from the very heart 
of the devil’s kingdom, from the festering core of the old cities 
of Europe, perseveringly transplanted to our shores, and mak- 
ing its way, by slow advances, over the virtue, modesty and 
propriety of our republic. 

The great difficulty thus is, that if Puritan America do not 
take some common-sense plan to organize this interest, two 
things must follow, and are already following; rudeness within 
the portals of her own dwellings, and floods of corruption be- 
yond their precincts. 

While we are writing, a newspaper is brought in, containing 
extracts from documents written by Dr. Cushman, Principal of 
the Mount Vernon Ladies’ School, at Boston. He is rightly 
opposing French schools, and we quote a few sentences, to show 
our readers what is being said, in all quarters, with a frequency 
that is appalling. 


The moral sensitiveness which once characterized our people, has been 
wearing away from the higher classes of this country. 

In religion, the simplicity which once distinguished them, is giv- 
ing place to the ceremonies and parades which prove the most conyen- 
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ient substitutes for vital piety. In morals, licentiousness, instead of being 
looked upon with abhorrence as a sin against God, and a crime to be pun- 
ished by the laws, has become the besetting sin of wealth and fashion. 

In the family, the knowledge of domestic affairs is coming to be re- 
garded as vulgar. Habits of indolence and extravagance in the one sex, 
are at once deterring the other from entering into the married state, and 
aggravating the evils of licentiousness and prodigality among them. 


Our young men, with their practical American brains, an] 
hearts as yet comparatively fresh, know that this fashionable 
system is all wrong. Let one of our readers try the experiment, 
and he will find that the first average young American with 
whom he will talk the matter over, will tell him that the pres- 
ent style of dancing is utterly out of the question for refined 
women. Did the mother of a fashionable young lady, on Sab- 
bath evening, after retiring from the communion table, ever 
calmly think over the animalism of the amusements in which 
the daughter she had dedicated to God, constantly mingles ? 

If we pass from that set which calls itself the highest, down 
along all gradations of society, we will find this principle assert- 
ing itself with increasing force, that want of organization leads 
to illegitimate organization. 'To give some illustration of this, 
we will inquire a little into the question: How do the Ameri- 
can people in cities and large towns spend their evenings ? 

Their work is done; no necessity presses them to labor; 
here is a long evening to spend just as the sovereign peopte 
think fit. 

The best persons in the community, the most virtuous, wise 
and cultivated of each circle, and those of course, best qualified 
in every way to promote its refinement, improvement and 
happiness, by a law which increases upon America at a 
most alarming rate, withdraw more and more from society 
every year. We do not speak particularly of elderly peo- 
ple; young ladies and gentlemen, men in the prime of life, 
as well as those mature in the gathered wisdom of scores 
of years, find that 7m proportion to their culture, there is no 
room for them or comfort for them in any American assem- 
blages, except those purely for religion and literature. Quiet 
men and women of refinement and cultivation, can still take their 
seats with pleasure in a religious meeting or at a public lecture, 
and, we are bound to add and we do it with great pleasure, at 
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many musical concerts. We regard the latter as eminently 
useful, and the patronage they receive, as one of the most hope- 
ful of our signs, for notwithstanding the foolishness of a good 
deal of the fashionable music, there is still much of a true me- 
lody and harmony, of a refining and elevating influence. 

If, therefore, one will pass through an entire city, and visit 
its élite according to the estimate of the golden age of Greece, 
or Rome, or England, he would find them, on the supposition 
that they had no pressing business, if not at church, or on 
some rare occasion, at a lecture or a concert, at home, reading. 
And this, evening after evening. It is their custom. And if 
it be asked, whether they are morose, or indisposed for society ; 
the answer would be, not at all. It is only because there is no 
society that is pleasant to them, or in accordance with such 
tastes as theirs. 

There are a great number, as we are informed, of clubs, in 
cities. The number of those which will call up to the associations 
of the reader, the clubs of London, as described in the lighter 
literature, are very few, but of gathering-places for multitudes 
of men, a large portion of them young, and very many, mere 
boys, we are assured there is an incredible number. Many of 
them are connected with fire companies, beneficial associations, 
political organizations; some have odd, quaint names, ceremo- 
nies or regalia; many, however, exist in the rudest savage state. 
A club, in its normal or simplest condition, is this: a dozen youths 
hire a room with nothing in it but the bare floor and walls; for 
this they pay so much a month; they buy coal enough to make 
a fire, a table, perhaps, and as many chairs as the finances will 
afford. Here they gather, evening after evening, to drink the 
worst possible whiskey, to smoke segars, and play with dirty 
packs of cards. From this class, there is every gradation up 
to the club of wealthy young men with elegant carpets and 
chandeliers, billiard and card tables, in a fashionable quarter. 
How many such clubs are there? We cannot exactly say, but 
we are informed that we are not over the mark, if we count 
them, of all sorts, by scores, in the city of Philadelphia alone. 
Their habitués range from the poorest apprentice up to the 
most aristocratic elevations of our republic. We shall be very 
happy, indeed, to find our picture overdrawn. 
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Upon the temptations presented by theatres, circuses and 
negro singers, we need dwell at less length, because everybody 
sees them. They are palpable, open, unblushing. One of the 
worst things about them is their cheapness. A person bent 
upon going to one of these places, can get in for twelve and a 
half cents. For twenty-five cents he is at home in almost all, 
has bright gas light, warmth, music, glittering spectacle, buf- 
foonery, if nothing worse, until twelve o’clock at night. We 
have never taken pleasure in gloating over such things, and 
may not be perfectly accurate, but we suppose that in Phila- 
delphia five or six such places, on a large scale, beside minor 
imitations, are filled every night. 

Have our readers even a faint idea of the “balls” and “ pic- 
nics,’ of a large city? They may be prepared to listen to us 
by an occasional notice that they may have seen of fights more 
or less bloody, and interferences of the police, more or less ef- 
fectual, at these places of refined amusement. When the so- 
ciety, calling itself the highest, and certainly the richest, makes 
its central gatherings, its worship of the goddess Pleasure an 
orgy, we might begin to calculate, from the known data of hu- 
man nature, the effect upon other circles. 

First, then, the number of these assemblages, in a year, is 
exceedingly great. We are constantly in fear of exaggeration, 
but there are, we are told, frequently several balls in a night, 
and several picnics in a summer day. The gentlemen pay all 
prices, from the aristocratic five dollars, down, through the in- 
termediate grades, to the comparatively common two dollars, 
and the still more usual one dollar. There are, however, lower 
deeps. For half a dollar, for a quarter of a dollar, the youth 
thirsting for society and rum, can find entrance, and a small 
sum more will enable him to dance and drink at intervals all 
night. These assemblages are held in public halls and taverns, 
and are kept in some kind of order by the police; in summer, 
they go to certain well-known places, and the amusements are 
the same, mutatis mutandis. 

Our readers would greatly mistake if they supposed these 
balls and picnics to be places considered infamous, and visited 
only by outcasts. By no means. These are the amusements 
of the masses of the American people. The very lowest indeed 
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approach the borders of infamy, but hundreds and hundreds 
are attended by respectable persons, who bring their sisters and 
female friends with them—and who are ready to defend them 
against any insult. 

We only add, that it is one of the oldest of medical maxims, 
Ubi debilitas, ib¢ irritibilitas. The nervous irritability charac- 
teristic of America, flowing from want of robust health, from 
over-work and want of rest and relaxation, drives men either 
to over-work again on the one hand, or to some violent dissipa- 
tion on the other. It is either no amusement at all, or a rush 
and fury of amusement which endangers equally bodily vigor 
and pure morals. 

Now we stand between the living and the dead, and ask if 
there is no remedy for these things? Is this the outcome of 
our Puritanism? Is this young and mighty nation to fall by 
its own inward moral corruption, and are the strong, the wise, 
and the good, to stand looking calmly on until they perish in 
the ruins ? 

We often think of the proportion involved in great opportu- 
nities and the failure to seize them. It seems to be direct. 
The vengeance seems to be in proportion to the offer of good. 
The tremendous position of an immortal soul under this dis- 
pensation is, that it must reach eternal glory or eternal damna- 
tion. No intermediate annihilation; no half-way point of par- 
tial virtue and partial happiness; no compromise, such as my- 
riads would make, of a lower blessing or a lesser woe. It is 
the glory of the sapphire throne, and the golden streets, and 
the gates of pearl, and the walls of precious stones, or it is the 
slime of the bottomless pit, for ever and for ever! God knows 
why it is, and so it must be wise and well, but it is a fearful 
position, and drives one half-mad to realize it. 

And so it is with nations. Their opportunities are as their 
doom if they fail. Now, we hold that unless all men are 
mistaken as to our previous history, and as to the prospects of 
our future, that we ought to have the best society in the world. 
It is not permitted us merely to prevent evil. We must con- 
struct. When an emergency arises here, we do not rely on 
the methods of the old world. We rise to the emergency; if 
there is no old method, we invent a new one. Greece was 
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pagan; England aristocratic; France a congeries of revolu- 
tions. Why should their society surpass ours ? 

But, it may be asked, what elements distinctly American 
have yet been developed, showing a capability for a high civi- 
lization and an agreeable society? That question deserves an 
answer. 

We cannot leave out, in such an issue, the religion of a peo- 
ple. Religion wrought as much in the early tragedy of the 
Greeks, which was connected both with worship and with social 
development, as liberty in their subsequent eloquence. But never 
has religion been so free as in America, where every man wor- 
ships according to the dictates of his own conscience, and, as we 
believe, the result is a purer faith, and a more general diffusion 
of religious influence, than in any other land. Now, let us 
only consider what the Church 7s, what it ought to accomplish 
as a moulding and refining power, and what it has accomplished 
in other countries, and we shall be prepared to see that if a 
pure Christianity is able to produce a high society, it should 
certainly accomplish it here. If it is not done, we are quite 
sure it is not for want of power in Christianity, but of judg- 
ment in the working of this power. 

We see not but there is here the opportunity of a higher 
physical development than the world has known. It is one of 
the most invariable of laws that an intermixture of good races 
elevates the stock. We may mention the well-known examples 
of Rome and England, as illustrations. But here, almost every 
Japhetic race mingles to constitute an American blood. Why 
should not manly vigor and female beauty be the result ? 

When we come to speak of the manifested capacities for a 
courteous and elevated society, there is one trait which will 
occur to every one. We have attained, beyond any people on 
the face of the earth, courtesy towards women. There are two 
characteristics of this which are of the highest promise. The 
first is akin to our great political idea, that man is valuable as 
man, all being politically equal. It is that woman is to be 
treated courteously as woman. Abroad, ladies of rank or 
family or wealth are treated with deference, but all Americans 
are shocked with the neglect of women who have no such claims 
to distinction. We quote a line or two from Thackeray: “I 
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will tell you where I have been put in mind of two of the finest 
gentlemen, books bring us any mention of; here in your own 
omnibus-carriages and railway-cars, when I have seen a woman 
step in, handsome or not, well-dressed or not, and a workman 
in hob-nail shoes, or a dandy in the height of the fashion, rise 
up and give her his place. I think Mr. Spectator, with his 
short face, if he had seen such a deed of courtesy, would have 
smiled a sweet smile to the doer of that gentleman-like action, 
and have made him a low bow from under his great periwig. 
I am sure Dick Steele would have hailed him were he dandy or 
mechanic,” &e., &c.* 

This extract introduces the other characteristic of Americans. 
Not only is every woman treated as a lady, because she is a 
woman, but this is done by every American. It is not espe- 
cially characteristic of city or country, of cultivation or want 
of cultivation, of the old States or the new; wherever there is 
a woman who behaves modestly, from the one ocean to the other, 
she has a protector in every American she meets. This is ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. It deserves more eulogy than it has at- 
tained. The world has never seen any thing like it. For ob- 
serve one sign of its deep beauty and significance. In the 
masses it is an unconscious grace and excellence. Two-thirds 
of the men who will put themselves to the most generous in- 
convenience for any woman whatever, just because she is a wo- 
man, would hardly understand a compliment upon the matter. 
It is a thing of course, like kindness to a parent, or taking a 
child out of danger. The American simply feels that a man 
who will not consult a woman’s comfort, in preference to his 
own, is a brute; and so the whole thing lies in a nutshell. 

This is a foundation of immeasurable hope. No people, in 
any one thing, ever came socially so near the Millennium. If 
men could only take another step in this direction, and mani- 
fest a little more politeness towards each other! It is obvious, 
however, that another and different principle here comes in, the 
sturdiness, vigor and self-help characteristic of our race. Men, 
they think, if they are worth anything, can take care of them- 
selves. If they have any business with each other, they may as 
well be civil, but what is the use of perpetual bowing and smi- 
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ling, and shaking hands and taking off of hats? A great deal 
of use in it, we say, if it promotes good feeling, makes us all 
better and happier, and if it would tend powerfully to make 
the great Anglo-American race gentlemen externally, as well 
as internally. 

To this, as a people, we have not attained. Our manners, 
as a whole, are bad. There is a hundred times the kind- 
ness that appears on the surface, a thousand times more 
courtesy in men’s hearts than there is in their actions, and 
Americans are constantly smothering down good feeling, which 
custom will not allow them to express because it is not consi- 
dered manly. Manners of any elaboration are considered, if 
not deceitful, yet dangerous, and it is almost as much as any 
one’s character for honesty is worth, to say the simple truth in 
the way of commendation of a book, a lecture, a speech, or a 
good action. While every one, of course, likes to be honestly 
praised, the reputation of a flatterer or of a mere echo of a 
distinguished man, is amongst the most repulsive possible to 
Americans. Our manners, in truth, greatly need amendment, 
or rather formation. We are not so much an ill-mannered as 
an unmannered race. We get through our business and devo- 
tion in some kind of straight-forward awkward fashion, and so 
that no one is knocked down or hurt in a day’s operations, we 
feel as if we were safely through that twenty-four hours. There 
is a great deal of willfulness in this. Because we can fight 
bravely, we think we will be as rough as we choose; because 
deceit is characteristic of courts and worn-out aristocracies, we 
determine that we will be blunt; and because French and Ita- 
lians often make themselves ridiculous by grimace, we will 
make ourselves stiff and disagreeable. ‘I take leave to say,” 
observes Mr. Thackeray, “that courteousness can be out of 
place at no time, and under no flag. A politeness and simpli- 
city, a truthful manhood, a gentle respect and deference, which 
may be kept as the unbought grace of life, and cheap defence 
of mankind, long after its old artificial distinctions have passed 
away.” 

But there is another remarkable American trait, which shows 
how deeply true courtesy and refinement have struck into the 
heart of the nation, although. it is difficult to bring it to the 
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surface in polished manners. We allude to the unquestion- 
able fact, that the Americans excel all nations in delicacy of 
expression, and in even romantic avoidance of everything that 
could, by possibility, offend the feelings of modest women. 
Foreigners, men and women, call this sgueamishness, but we do 
not think it is. It springs, we think, from the noblest part of 
human nature. So far from a sign of corruption, we consider 
it a sign of what is an unquestionable fact, that there is more 
domestic purity in America than in any country in the known 
world. ; 

In these very letters of Sydney Smith—though he was a man 
of unquestionable purity of morals, and is writing to ladies of 
high rank, as well as to others to whom he was much attached, 
who were not quite so high in social position,—there are fifty 
expressions that no gentleman would think of using in writing to 
ladies in America. There rises before the mind of every gentle- 
man in this Western world, when writing to a lady, an dea of 
purity and loveliness, which from an unconscious feeling that it 
ought to be her character, he associates with her as if it were, 
and this prevents him from saying anything that appears to him 
calculated to soil that unsullied excellence upon which he delights 
to dwell as anideal. Whether this be the correct theory or not, it 
is strictly true as a fact, that the delicacy of America is very far 
in advance of that in any other country. This appears even in 
the place where we should be least disposed to look for it—the 
theatre. We are assured that foreign plays have to be expur- 
gated before they can be produced on the American stage. The 
manager will not risk the respectability of his theatre by pro- 
ducing that which passes freely in England, and much less 
that which pleases the fancy of France and Germany. 

We have here then a fact which is an exponent of much. 
Such a people have in them one of the most excellent elements 
of society. The springs from whence so deep a reverence for 
true loveliness flows, are those where the best Virtues haunt. 
Hence there is indicated a capability for the finest human in- 
tercourse. 

Another element eminently qualifying for a pleasant and 
brilliant society, is the American versatility. This is something 
quite unparalleled. It is shown in a thousand ways. There 
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are many men in America who have turned their hand to ten or 
a dozen different pursuits. Our people have a genius for almost 
everything. Their power of recuperation, after misfortune, is 
such as no people has ever shown. A ruinous fire, a total 
wreck at sea, a loss of an entire crop, a failure in a specula- 
‘tion upon which a man’s whole fortune was risked, and he is 
restless two days and sleeps badly one night, and by that time 
making up his mind, he sets himself to work to lay another 
train to success and fortune. If he does not succeed in the 
Atlantic States, he removes to the West, and if things go 
badly there, he can always try California. This trait ought to 
make an American one of the most entertaining men in the 
world, from his varied experience, and his knowledge of men 
and things; nay, the very quality out of which his career has 
sprung, is itself the natural originator and source of an agree- 
able society. 

Travellers have complained that they found the Americans a 
dull people. This is owing very much to the want of organiza- 
tion in society. No one likes to intrude himself upon others. 
If it is the custom to bring oneself to solemn silence at a steam- 
boat table on the Ohio, and to such rapidity of eating as dis- 
poses of dinner in ten minutes, although there are hours and 
hours hanging heavy on people’s hands, still, absurd as these 
things are, men will suit themselves to them. Ce ne que le 
premier pas qui cotite; and we have often wished for some cus- 
tom or plan which would render possible that first step, which 
would open a way to American wit and wisdom. The people 
lose much for want of some simple methods of understanding 
each other. The wheel of society only needs a hub. Every 
thing else could be easily found. 

Instead of being a dull people, the Americans are vivacious, 
with a good deal of wit, and a capacity for broad humor 
altogether peculiar to themselves. Carlyle, after speaking of 
the very peculiar character of the god Thor, in the Scandina- 
vian mythology, mentions a strange, amorphous, gigantic 
mirth, seen in some of the stories of the old Sagas, and after 
making the remark that this still lingers in the English blood, 
says: “We have heard an occasional strange echo of it from 
the American backwoods.” Have our readers gone over that 
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remarkable book, Hypatia? If they have, do they remember 
the scenes among the Goths, on the Nile? Was there ever any 
thing, in the quaintness, coolness and broadness of its fun, 
and even in its peculiar dash of cruelty, as like a crew of flat 
or keel boatmen on the Mississippi? There is nothing so mys- 
terious and wonderful as this persistence of likeness in races. 
There underlies the American character, immeasurable vigor 
and value, if it were only properly developed. 

Now, this vivacity, this easiness to be moved to mirth, this 
capability, lying ever latent, of the broadest, most grotesque 
and extraordinary humor, ought of course to mingle admira- 
bly as an element with the graver resources of society. 

We ask now, with physical vigor, with a free Church, a free 
State, with general culture, with business activity, courage be- 
yond dispute, chivalry, courtesy, delicacy, vivacity, versatility, 
humor, what is to prevent a noble American society? 

It is often said that this is prevented by a slavish devotion 
to fashion, and that independence of this mysterious power is 
needed. But suppose any one disposed to a declaration of in- 
dependence against fashion, is there not a preliminary question, 
What is he to do with his independence? In other words, no- 
thing can be constructed without a constructive idea. The 
architect cannot build a house without a plan, nor the general 
win a campaign. Our readers recollect the plan of Cromwell 
in the formation of his Ironsides. Unless, he said, we can find 
a principle stronger than those of the gallantry and loyalty of 
the cavaliers, we cannot conquer them, and this principle he 
found in the fear of God, which raised his soldiers above all 
fear of men. 

In looking for this constructive idea for American society, 
we are to remember certain respects in which we differ from the 
old world. They are not thrown upon the naked power of 
wealth or fashion, as the basis of their social system. They have 
rank, a distinction sometimes running back a thousand years, 
giving character to successive generations, and exercising an 
influence almost magical. Their families are supported by he- 
reditary- wealth, immense, entailed, and putting itself into im- 
posing architectural and territorial forms. Office, even, has 
more influence than with us, because it is more lucrative, more 
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permanent, and, to a great extent, belongs to the same circle 
of great families. There are large endowments, again, in the 
Church and the Universities which afford support for life to a 
very cultivated class, and give them a high position in society. 

Now, in America, we have almost none of these things. And 
what was the intention of the Conscript Fathers of our Repub- 
lic in leaving us destitute of them? Obviously, that a new 
constructive principle might be evolved from the necessity of 
the case, more noble than any ever known. They meant that 
INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL WORTH should be the standard of 
excellence in American society. 

Can this be accomplished? Can we substitute the intellec- 
tual instead of the fashionable, as the constructive idea of our 
social system, it being, of course, understood that decency of 
morals is indispensable? Can we bring together men of culti- 
vation, of all modes of life? Can we have society for men 
and women, as well as for boys and girls; can we mingle freely, 
as in nature, ages and sexes, so that there shall be a mutual 
harmonizing influence of the old upon the young, of women 
upon men, of the busy upon the men of leisure, of all upon 
each, and each upon all? 

Instead of constructing imaginary intellectual circles in 
America, we will call the attention of our readers to real cir- 
cles which existed within a comparatively recent period in Lon- 
don, and which have already become classical. We do not pro- 
pose them for exact imitation, but as showing what can be done, 
because it has been done. Everything that comes to exist is 
always first in the heart and brain of one man, and we consider 
those the worst enemies of human nature, who are always say- 
ing, that a thing that ought to be done, cannot be done. Jf it 
ought to be, let it be. 

Lorp HoLLAND was a great whig nobleman, a man of muni- 
ficent feelings, fine taste, noble disposition and warm social pro- 
pensities. Lady Holland presided in his house with extreme 
elegance and grace, but with a genuine kindness that welcomed 
every guest, and placed him at his ease. It was the common 
proverb of London, that Holland House was the most delight- 
ful resort in the world. At the dinners given there, while the 
interests and connections of the great political party with which 
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Lord Holland was identified were not forgotten, yet the princi- 
ple was the gathering within that magic circle of every person 
illustrious for intellectual merit who visited the British metro- 
polis, as well as the very élite of the resident society. At Hol- 
land House might be found the most eminent statesmen, the 
‘most eloquent orators, travellers, artists, philosophers, authors, 
clergymen. So judiciously were the materials of this society 
mingled, so wisely was the number always kept down, that the 
fortunate guests seemed always to have been invited to the 
most pleasant entertainment of the season. If large sums 
were spent in these dinners, they were no larger than were 
wasted at a hundred houses in London upon senseless mobs 
of parties without comfort or pleasure, or upon dinners be- 
ginning in frigid inanity, and ending in downright drunken- 
ness. In short, while other ideas were not lost sight of, the 
constructive principle of these meetings was intellectual, their 
spirit was intellectual, and hence, and not on account of the po- 
sition of the host, they have become world-famous. 

If it be said that, after all, the rank of Lord Holland was the 
power in this case, let us turn to another class of entertain- 
ments, in the same city. The breakfasts of SAmMuEL Rogers 
were almost or quite as famous as the dinners of Holland House. 
Much as the English worship rank, there was none here. The 
house, too, was a small one. Why the poet, with his wealth, 
did not buy or build a larger one, was a marvel, but he did not. 
It is a brick house about twenty-five feet in front, with a 
garden. Every part of the dwelling was crowded with costly 
pictures, so that there was in some cases not even light enough 
to see plainly a world-famous master-piece. Mr. Rogers lived to 
be eighty-one, and to the last he gathered around him at these 
famous breakfasts, the very choice men of the world. He 
would select some six or eight, or a dozen. They must be gen- 
tlemen; they must be men of intellect. It mattered not 
whether it were a man who brought down the House of Com- 
mons, or an artist who had shown an unwonted fire of genius; 
whether an Arctic traveller, who had killed white bears near the 
Pole “in advance of all others;” or a poet who had drawn 
sweeter music than his fellows from the sacred shell. The host 
loved genius, and talent and cultivation, and by a very simple 
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process he drew them continually around him, enjoying them 
keenly himself, and promoting the enjoyment of hundreds of 
the finest clays on earth; the constructive idea of this society 
was intellectual. 

But still it may be said that the great wealth of Rogers was 
the loadstone that gathered in all this glittering metal. If it 
were at all so it might be sufficient to ask, What is to prevent 
good family and wealth, separate or united, in America, from 
gathering around it an intellectual circle? If these are the 
magnets, why should they be wasted in attracting bits of all 
kinds of material remarkable for the absence of intellect and 
cultivation? Why go around the tread-mill of Fashion, when 
family and wealth could be turned to so much better account ? 
But there is another example which shows that neither family 
nor wealth are needed for the result in question. CHARLES 
LAMB was a poor clerk in the India House, obliged to work every 
day for his daily bread, living with his sister in lodgings far 
from the fashionable quarters in London. Yet Lamb’s suppers 
were as Classic as the dinners at Holland House, or the break- 
fasts at Mr. Rogers’. The eating and drinking were of no 
consequence; but the bright, single flash of Lamb, the eloquent 
monologue of Coleridge, the classic keenness of Talfourd and 
the deep wisdom of Wordsworth, were worth coming for; and 
so once every week were held these ovyndoe at Charles Lamb’s, 
reminding the attendants of old Athenian times, because the 
constructive idea was intellectual. 

Let us say here in a single sentence, that we are not by any 
means advocating everything that was done at these breakfasts, 
dinners, and suppers. We are not in the least called upon to 
do so. We have indicated the point that we admire in thenm— 
their intellectual basis. If any are stupid enough not to under- 
stand us, or malicious enough to pretend not to do so, we must 
leave both classes to the respective comforts to be drawn from 
their stupidity or malignity. 

In mentioning these three London houses—because the re- 
cent memoirs of Sydney Smith and Lamb, and the deaths of 
Talfourd and Rogers have freshened them in the public mind— 
we refer to them not at all as unique in England, though they 
would be remarkable in any country. But in circles more 
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remarkable for religion, Wilberforce gathered around him con- 
stantly a most cultivated and interesting class of men, as, it is 
well known, his own society was sought not only for the value 
of his opinions and the worth of his character, but for the bril- 
liancy of his conversation. We once went over the whole of 
Hannah More’s Memoirs, including all the rather long letters, 
and certainly one of the strongest impressions left upon us, was 
that of the elegance of the society amidst which she moved, and 
its fine knowledge of the savoir vivre. Those circles at Mrs. 
Montagu’s and Mrs. Boscawen’s were anything but dull; the 
weather furnished very little of their staple of conversation ; 
gossip and scandal were disposed of somewhat after the fashion 
of Queen Mary, as related by Macaulay, who used to ask any 
lady who began a malicious story, if she had read her favorite 
sermon by Archbishop Tillotson against Evil-speaking. Their 
constructive idea was intellectual and moral, and they mingled 
with this the delightful enjoyment to be derived from the play- 
ful and social elements in our nature. 

No; we are wrong in America. The conscience of the 
country is against enjoyment, against social gratification, 
against an intellectual society; and in favor of over-work. 
The conscience of the country is murdering the choicest men 
in it. It refuses to allow the conditions that are essential to 
health and social happiness; it brings its wisest and best to 
premature graves or to insane hospitals, and it drives multi- 
tudes who would be sober and respectable men, under any 
tolerable system of social life, into extravagance and dissipa- 
tion. In formally making over social enjoyment to the worldly 
and wicked in America, we greatly err; it is a thing that never 
was done for any length of time in any country; for even in 
Scotland, among Presbyterianism of the strictest forms, there 
_is far more social life and organized society than amongst us. 

For our part, we lay this matter upon the conscience of the 
‘Church, and upon the good sense of the American people. We 
have told them the evils of the present system as plainly as we 
could find language to do it with; and if they will not listen 
to us, we cannot help it. 
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LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


The forty-eighth volume of the “ Corpus Scriptorum Historie Byzan- 
tine” has appeared, containing the third volume of the Byzantine History 
of Nicephorus Gregoras, edited by J. Bekker. This volume completes 
this work ; the other two volumes were issued about 1830. 

Dr. Carl P. Fischer has completed his able work, ‘“ Outlines of the Sys- 
tem of Philosophy, or, Encyclopedia of the philosophical Sciences,” by 
the publication of the third volume, which is devoted to ‘Speculative 
Theology.” This work is intended asa refutation of the Hegelian sys- 
tem, and is marked by decided acuteness, as well as comprehensiveness. 
The author in his “Idea of God,” early entered the lists against the 
Pantheistic philosophy. 

A work on the “French and Venetian Supremacy in Greece during the 
XIIth century,” has been discovered at Venice, by Dr. Hopf of Bonn: 
it is ascribed to Torvello, written in 1328. 

F. J. Buss, “St. Thomas of Canterbury, and his Struggle for the Li- 
berty of the Church.” 8vo. 

Ii. Mattmann edits Ulphilas’ Gothic version, with the Greek and Latin, 
a vocabulary and notes, in one volume. 

De Mone, De libris palimpsestis tam latinis quam greecis. Carlsruhe. 

M. Beitzke “ Tistory of the German War of Independence, 1813-14.” 
Berlin. 

Aug. Spiess’ “ Life and Works of Goethe,” Wiesbaden. 

In Bohemia, says a German periodical, there are three scientific socie- 
ties: The Scientific Society, founded at Prague, in 1717, supported by the 
State; The Bohemian Museum, 1818, collects documents for Bohemian 
history, with two sections, one for Archxology, the other for the Natural 
Sciences; The Bohemian Mother (Matice Ceska,) detached from the Mu- 
seum in 1830, for the publication of books of general utility ; it now num- 
bers niore than 2000 members, and has a capital of 75,000 Thalers ; it 
published in 1854, about 4000 copies of works. The Bohemian Museum, 
a journal now edited by Nebesky, appears under the auspices of the last 
society. This society pays half the expense of the publication of ap- 
proved works of native authors. Among its publications are, Polacky, 
Synchronistic Table of Bohemian History ; Tomecek, First Epoch of Hu- 
manity; Tomek, History of University of Prague; Smetara, Universal 
History; Safaryk, History of Slavonic Antiquities; Tomek, History of 
Bohemia; Zap, Universal Geography; Jungmann, Dictionary of Bohe- 
mian Language; Jungmann, Translation of Paradise Lost; Celakowsky, 
Comparative Grammar of the Slavic Language, &c. 

Two volumes of Bunsen’s “Signs of the Times,” have appeared ; they 
are chiefly devoted to the consideration of Prussian matters. They con- 
tain a noble testimony and appeal in behalf of liberty of opinion and 
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religious toleration in refutation of the views of Prof. Stahl. Bunsen 
says that Stahl’s lecture on religious toleration, ought to have been called 
an address of Lutheran intolerance. England and America are appealed 
to throughout the work, as examples of the safety and wisdom of religious 
freedom. 

The second volume of Schweizer’s ‘‘ Central Doctrines of Protestantism 
as developed in the Reformed Church,” is announced; also, the sixth 
(supplementary) volume of Gieseler’s Church History, containing the 
“History of Doctrines to the Reformation.” The second volume of 
Mommsen’s ‘“ History of Rome” is to the death of Sulla. T. Olshausen 
edits a ‘ History of the Normans,” in German; Dr. C. A. Wilkens, Peter 
Abelard. 

The January number of the “ Zeitschrift fiir die hist. Theologie,” is 
wholly filled with an article by R. A. Lipsius, on the “ Genuineness of 
the Syrian Recension of the Ignatian Epistles.” The “ Theologische 
Jahrbiicher” of Tiibingen, are to be discontinued. 

The “ Studien u. Kritiken,” Heft 1, 1856, contain articles by Dorner, 
“The theological Idea of the Union;” Wieseler, on the “Canon of 
Muratori;” Riggenbach on “ Love to Neighbors ;” Ebrard, a review of 
Schenkel on the Union; Késtlen, a review of Schmid’s Biblical Theology. 

Hupfeld’s Commentary on the Psalms, vol. i., contains the exposition 
of twenty-one Psalms; the work will be in three volumes. 

In Classical Philosophy ; Witzel, Euripides, Tragedix ; Enger, Eschylus, 
Agamemnon ; Pauly, Horace; a new edition of Schleiermacher’s transla; 
tion of Plato; Baehr, Herodotus, Halicarnassensis Muse, a second edi- 
tion; Homer, translated by Minkwitz; Schoemann, Greek Antiquities, 
vol. i.; Heliodori Athiopicorum, libri x. ed. J. Bekker. 

Prof. Dr. C. Prantl, ‘‘ History of Logic in the West,” vol. i. 8vo. 

Dr. B. Weiss, The Doctrinal System of Peter. 8vo. 

E. Feuerlein, The Ethics of Christianity in its leading historical Forms. 

Dr. K. R. Hagenbach continues his Lectures on Church History, in a 
volume, embracing the fourth to the seventh century; it is popular, but 
rests on thorough studies. It presents Christian history in a more attrac-~ 
tive garb than the usual text-books. The style is flowing and animated. 
His lectures on the three first centuries were issued in 1853. 

Thomasius of Erlangen has published the second volume of his 
“ Christology ;” it is wholly devoted to the Person of Christ. It takes 
the Lutheran view, and gives a thorough account of the discussions since 
the Reformation. Another volume will complete this able work. 


FRANCE. 


E. Aroux has translated into French, Dante’s Divine Comedy, with a 
key to the symbolic language, in 2 vols. The second part of Mesnard’s 
version of the Purgatory, is also published. 

The ‘“Observateur Catholique,” is a new periodical, opposing the ul- 
tramontane Catholics ; it has already been put upon the Index at Rome. 
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H. G. 0. Dwight’s ‘“ Christianity in Turkey,” has been translated into 
French. 

F. Neve, Two MSS. from the Imperial Library on the History of Ar- 
menia in the XVth century, by Thomas de Medzoph. 

A. Biéchy, Essay on Bacon’s Method ; the Idea of Science. 

The second and third volumes of T. B. Pitra’s work have been publish- 
ed, containing the chief authors upon ecclesiastical symbolism. 

Victor Cousin is writing in the Révue des deux Mondes on Mazarin and 
Madame de Chevreuse. 

Contemporaneously with M. Prescott’s History of Philip II., M. Theo- 
dore Juste, of Brussels, is publishing a ‘‘ History of the Revolution in 
the Netherlands,” vol. i. A critic of these two works in the French 
Athenzeum speaks in high praise of Mr. Prescott, but calls him an “ Eng- 
lish author.” 

N. Peyrat, “ Vigilantius, slave, priest and reformer of the Pyrenees in 
the fifth century,” 12mo. 

“ Inedited Monuments of the History of the Tiers Etat,” by Augustine 
Thierry, published by the Government. 

A. Chevreul, ‘‘ History of the French Monarchy,” from Philip Augus- 
tus to Louis XIV., 2 vols.: this work received a prize from the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences. 

The “Annuaire des deux Mondes,”’ contains general history for 1854-5 ; 
it is the fifth annual volume. 


ENGLAND. 


An edition of the Politics of Aristotle, with notes, by Richard Con- 
greve, A. M. 

James Buchanan, Professor in the New College, Edinburgh, has pub- 
lished a work on “ Faith in God, and Modern Atheism,” in two volumes, 
which is said to be an able exhibition of the comparative theories, nature 
and influence. J. Brodie of Edinburgh, “The Rational Creation; an 
Inquiry into the Nature and Classification of Rational Creatures, and the 
Government which God exercises over them. 

Lord Brougham has published an “Introduction to Newton’s Principia,” 
giving an analytical view of its contents and method. 

S. Davidson, “ The Hebrew Text of the Old Testament,” is a revision, 
attempting to present a more correct text than the received one of Van der 
Hooght. 

C. Hardwick, “Christ and other Masters,” Part I., compares Christ 
and Christianity with other religious men and systems of ancient times, 
so as to meet some prevalent difficulties and objections. 

That able work, “The Restoration of Belief,” is now issued in Eng- 
land with the name of Isaac Taylor. 

Marsden’s “ Christian Churches and Sects,” is completed in eight parts ; 
it is a useful account, not showing any great research. 

Dr. C. F. A. Kahnis, “Internal History of German Protestantism,” is 
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translated by Rev. T. Meyer: it is an animated sketch of a century of the 
religious, ecclesiastical and philosophical discussions in Germany, written 
from a High Lutheran point of view. 

Dean Milman’s “ History of Latin Christianity,” is completed by the 
publication of vols. iv.—vi.: H. G. Liddell, ‘‘ History of Rome,” 2 8vo ; 
Rey. J. J. Blunt, ‘‘ History of the Church in the first Three Centuries ;” 
Grote’s “ History of Greece,” is completed to the death of Alexander, in 
the 12th vol. 

T. R. Birks, Difficulties of Belief in Connection with the Creation and 
the Fall. 8vo. 

Westcott’s “Canon of the New Testament,” has been issued in the 
Cambridge Manuals; it is a very able work, the best concise history of 
the Canon in English. 

The fifth volume of the Oxford edition of Chrysostom’s Homilies in the 
original is issued, containing Philippians, Colossians and Thessalonians. 
This is the most carefully collated edition of these Homilies. - 

S. Robins, ‘ The whole Evidence against the Claims of the Roman Ca- 
tholi¢ Church.” 

A volume of “Cambridge Essays,” has been published, the counterpart 
of the Oxford Essays. A Review is projected to be carried on by members 
of both Universities and others. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. The History of England, from the Accession of James IT. By 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. Vols. III. and IV. New York: 
Harpers, 1856. 


The same. Vols. 1, 2,3, 4. Complete in one volume. pp. 207, 
206, 237, 254. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co., 1856. 


Our readers are aware of the attractions of these volumes, and of their 
immense sale. They are based upon accurate and extensive research, and 
are given to the world with all the brilliancy, word-picturing and power 
of narrative so peculiar to the great reviewer. 

But Mr. Macaulay has some faults as a historian. His passion for 
antithesis and point is too much for his love of accuracy. His fond- 
ness for balancing every thing, and making things nearly even on both 
sides, while he sits as umpire, makes him sometimes unjust. There is to 
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the full as much error as truth in the favorite maxim, that there are faults 
on both sides. Quite as often one side is wholly wrong, and the other very 
nearly right. Morals cannot be balanced like mere expediencies, and the 
spirit of compromise may be carried much too far. 

We are sorry to say that Mr. Macaulay is often unsatisfactory when he 
comes to gauge religious people. His theory seems always to be, that a 
kind of worldly moderation, or medium of action and opinion is right. 
On some such principle every one should belong to the established Church 
in England, as the average religion. Besides, Mr. Macaulay is a thorough 
English whig, and the best theory of whiggery is, that there must be an 
aristocracy, but that with the progress of intelligence and virtue the basis 
of that aristocracy may be enlarged, so as to include a wider and still 
wider circle. Hence Mr. Macaulay looks coldly upon republicans, sec- 
taries, and irregularities and enthusiasms of all sorts. 

We will illustrate by the description of the Siege of Derry. We cannot 
be mistaken in saying that a very large and distinguished part in that 
siege was borne by Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. We have not learned this 
from history alone, because in every branch of the Presbyterian Church in 
America, embracing some two or three millions of people, the Siege of Derry 
is a household word. A man might as well deny to Scottish men the battle 
of Bannockburn, or to Americans, the capture of Yorktown, as to question 
that a very large part of the sufferings and heroism of the Siege of Derry 
belong to Presbyterians. Why, ow fathers were there, we have in our 
homes the swords they fought with, and pieces of the hides they chewed 
to avert their gnawing hunger, and an allusion to the Siege of Derry will 
bring the blood into the cheek, and the fire into the eye, of any Presbyte- 
rian congregation in the world. Presbyterians not defend Derry! One 
does not know how to begin to prove it. It is like proving that they 
signed the Solemn League and Covenant, or fought the battle of Drumclog. 

We do not deny the part taken by some noble English Episcopalians. 
We acknowledge the merit of Walker. But where did the Siege itself 
take place? Was it not in the heart of Ulster? What had become of 
Leinster, and Munster and Connaught? Why did not English gentlemen 
make a stand in the south or the centre or the west of Ireland? Is not 
the simple fact this, that the Episcopalians, brave and noble men indeed, 
were driven from the homes they could not defend, and took refuge in the 
Presbyterian capital of Ireland, and welcomed there by Scotch-Irishmen, 
took .part with them in what even Mr. Macaulay calls, “this great siege, 
the most memorable in the annals of the British isles ?” 

We will not say that the historian wilfully misrepresented the truth. 
But we will say, that the account is written with a palpable prejudice 
against Presbyterians, and what is far more serious, with a want of sym- 
pathy for evangelical religion. The Presbyterian clergy are called carefully 
or contumeliously “the dissenting preachers,” every thing done by Pres- 
byterians seems left out whenever it can be, and when it must be referred 
to, it is generally stated as having been done by the “ Protestants” of 
Ulster, and we are favored with a dissertation on the character of ruling 
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races and subject castes, which only serves to conceal from the reader the 
simple state of the case, which was, that the Presbyterians were, as they 
always are, an acute and intelligent race, that they hated Popery with a 
perfect hatred, as they always do, and sometimes found it hard to feel 
suitable charity for its debased victims. 

We think we never read in our lives half a dozen more miserable lines 
than the following: “That machinery, by which Oliver had, in the pre- 
ceding generation, kept up among his soldiers so stern and so pertinacious 
an enthusiasm, was again employed with not less complete success. 
Preaching and praying oceupied a large part of every day.” Why, what 
sort of heathenish talk is this! Does not every man know that religion 
was the breath of their nostrils to the men, women and even youths of 
Derry? The army of Israel under Joshua did not fight with a more 
thorough reliance on the Lord of hosts. Every man knows, Mr. Macau- 
lay must know, that Derry never could, nor would, have held out one 
fourth of the time, but that a stern and unconquerable feeling that God 
had chosen them to fight His battle for faith and liberty, raised that glo- 
rious people above every earthly feeling. To represent their religion as 
machinery, worked by leaders for a purpose, is worthy, not of a Christian 
man, but of an infidel or a Jesuit. 

It pains us to notice these things. But the immense influence of Mr. 
Macaulay’s history makes it imperative. It gives us much pleasure to 
join with the rest of the world in praising the excellences in these volumes, 

There are two editions. The Harpers bring the work out in four 
volumes of convenient size and reasonable price. Messrs. E. H. Butler 
& Co., have published it in one volume, with double columns, on cheap 
paper, with small type, but at a very low price. 


II. The Christian Life; its Course, its Hinderances, and its Helps. 
By Thomas Arnold, D. D., Head Master of Rugby School, and 
late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. From the fifth London edi- 
tion. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston, 1856. pp. 404. 


No one can help liking Dr. Arnold who admires fearless sincerity, orig- 
inal intellect, comprehensive thought and ever-active humanity. The 
Head Master of Rugby was as strongly against the dogmas of the high 
church people as any one could reasonably desire, though he felt the ne- 
cessity for a deeper church-feeling, in the true sense of the word. In this 
point of view, he desired the restoration of the office of deacon to its true 
significance, which would make it correspond nearly to the position which 
it ought, by our Constitution, to occupy in the Presbyterian Church. Dr. 
Arnold’s view was, that there should be in each Christian church, a rector, 
pastor or presbyter, and a number of deacons, who should be ordained, 
but should be a kind of link between the clergy and the people, engaged 
both in secular and in semi-clerical pursuits, as assistants to the rector. 
Our ruling elders and deacons, it will be observed, are both intended to 
fulfill offices such as Dr. Arnold feels to be needed. 
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Besides a long and able introduction against Mr. Newman’s views, this 
volume contains thirty-nine Lectures. They are short, generally about 
eight pages, but are filled with weighty and serious thought: and many 
of them contain that originality in the theme deduced from the text, and 
in the turn of the thought which effectually prevent weariness or wander- 
ing of thought. In each short lecture there are one or more thoughts 
discussed clearly, and perhaps not less forcibly because briefly. The 
thought is not so much recondite, as original, not learned, so much as the 
clear expression of those great universal thoughts that are in all human- 
ity, and are recognized by all when brought out. And this surely is true 
preaching ; the very reverse of common-place, yet reaching, when uttered, 
all minds and hearts. 

Dr. Arnold felt most deeply for fallen humanity. It is here we recog- 
nize especially the Christian. He could not rest unless he were doing 
something to raise up our wretched, degraded race. It was in this point 
of view that the Church was to him an object of so intense interest, as 
the method of the Almighty Redeemer to lift man up from the condi- 
tion in which we see him. Dr. Arnold cannot be said usually to be pa- 
thetic ; yet what a heart is seen in the passages where he pleads for the 
unity and power of the Church! Ina word, we consider this an admirable 
work of one of the great men of modern England. 


III. The Communion Sabbath. By Nehemiah Adams, D. D., Pastor 
of Essex street Church, Boston. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 
Philadelphia: Presbyterian Bookstore, 386 Chestnut street. 1856. 
pp. 208. 


One cannot forbear remarking, even at the first glance, What a beauti- 
ful book! The paper, as we examine it further, is remarkably fine, the 
type clear and elegant. 

Dr. Adams’ object in writing practical religious works seems to be, to 
present everything with a clearness and simplicity that shall suit all 
classes of readers. His illustrations are scriptural, and the atmosphere 
of the book quite removed from that semi-secularity so characteristic of 
the so-called religion of our times. It is intended especially for ‘ those 
who leave the house of worship when the Lord’s Supper is to be adminis- 
tered,” but is designed also for communicants. 


IV. An Inquiry into the Organization and Government of the Apos- 
tolic Church, particularly with reference to the Claims of Episco- 
pacy. By Albert Barnes. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Publication 
Committee. New York: Ivison & Phinney. 1856. pp. 252. 


Bishop Onderdonk, of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, published, about 
1833, a tract. entitled ‘“‘Episcopacy tested by Scripture.” This was re- 
viewed by Mr. Barnes, in the Christian Spectator of New Haven, in 1834 
and 1835. These reviews were afterwards placed in the form of a con- 
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secutive argument, and published in this country and in London, in 1843. 
The work is now again revised, especially with the view of making it as 
little controversial as may be, and has been presented by the author to 
the Publication Committee, who have brought it out very handsomely. 

The argument is confined entirely to Scripture, and whoever would see 
how slender is the basis of high church episcopacy, may find it clearly 
and powerfully shown in this volume. It is written with entire can- 
dor, the best arguments of Episcopalians are fairly stated, and their weak- 
ness proven. The argument is not confined to Scripture because the early 
fathers are supposed to be favorable to Episcopacy ; but because the ulti- 
mate and authoritative appeal must be to the Bible, and most persons 
will be satisfied that a form of Church government which cannot be sus- 
tained by Revelation, must be given up. We hope the work will have 
a sale proportioned to its merits. 


V. The Union Bible Dictionary. New Edition, improved and en- | 
larged, with entirely new Engravings. Philadelphia: American 
Sunday-School Union. pp. 691. 


We have carefully examined this work. It is the very best of its kind 
with which we have any acquaintance. The author (Mr. F. A. Packard,) 
has conferred a boon not only upon those of our young friends who follow 
the example of Timothy, but upon parents also—those at least whose 
habit is to read the Scriptures with their children—and Sunday-school 
teachers. The young theological student and pastor will save much time 
by keeping it upon the study table. As as specimen of the typographical 
art it is beautiful, and reflects great credit upon both engraver and 
printer. It must have a wide circulation. 


VI. The Prison of Weltevreden ; and a Glance at the East Indian 
Archipelago. By Walter M. Gibson. Illustrated from original 
sketches. New York: J.C. Riker. 1855. pp. 495. 


An interesting book, containing a variety of information in relation to 
Netherlands-India not to be met with elsewhere, but written in a curi- 
ously inflated style, with pictures which, we should think, would be too 
bizarre even for Young America. If the cuts could be taken out and the 
style toned down, the book would be well worth reading. 


The unexpected length of some of our Articles has crowded out about 
thirty book notices. 
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